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POLLED DORSETS, DIXIE’S NEW SHEEP BREED, ON CREPE MYRTLE LANE 


w Tas sur: A New Southern Agriculture Unfolds 








Cook dinner in the Master Oven while 
the Companion bakes party snacks. Bake 
and broil at the same time. Each oven has 
a broiler and a separate temperature con- 
trol. Oven timer watches over meals. 








Grill without watching 


Do all your cooking automatically... with G-E’s new Keyboard-Cooking Range 


Master Oven holds 4 pies ona shelf. Com- 
panion oven alone cooks a big meal. Eco- 
nomical. Bake all day for less thanadime.* 
Oven-cleaning’s easy! Poors lift off. 
Enclosed-coil broilers pull out to wash. 


“National average rate for 8 hours of cooking. 


For party snacks . . . pancakes—anything grillable—set heat 
just once. The lightweight griddle heats evenly all over. 

Boil frozen vegetables without water—-on the set-and-forget 
automatic unit. It holds any temperature you choose. 

Roast rare, medium, well done with G-E’s new automatic 
meat thermometer. Just dial the results you want. 

You get G-E Speed-Cooking with all 4 surface units of these 
Keyboard Ranges. 30- and 40-inch sizes. Four Mix-or-Match 
colors and white. At your G-E dealer’s. General Electric Com- 
pany, Louisville 1, Kentucky. Live better—electrically. 
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This nearby 
Goodyear dealer sign 
means better tire values— 
better tire care— 
convenient credit terms. 








* Tube-type, 6-ply rating—plus tax and 
recappable tire. Other sizes also at 
low prices, subject to change. 

EASY BUDGET TERMS —as little 
as $2 weekly for a pair at most 
Goodyear dealers’. 





If you really work your farm trucks, you need It’s all yours now: long wear and reliability wn- 
REAL truck tires and you need Nylon. matched at the price! The new Rib Hi-Miler Nylon 


ail ral 

You get both in the new Rib Hi-Miler Nylon—and at your nearest Goodyear dealer's! 
in 6-ply rating — for no more than you'd pay for Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio 
many 4-ply rating auto tires! rer Like steel, tire cord must be 

P t d to b h. 
You get broad, flat, husky, TRUCK tire tread. You eirac's A a 
get burly TRUCK tire shoulders and plenty of process, involving — 
extra-tough rubber. And now, you get Goodyear’s hh oan a. ae 
exclusive Triple-Tough 3-T NYLON CORD for 
extra resistance to bruise-breaks, blowouts and ee 
breakdowns. You can count on extra recaps, too! Hi-Miler —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


it TRIPLE-TOUGH—to give 


you longer tire life, lower 
TRUCK TIRES 


cost-per-mile! 
MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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77 Articles To Help You in This 


~ CAROLINAS- VIRGINIA 
EDITION of The Progressive Farmer 
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Put a mark: alongside each article you intend reading; an X mark after reading. 
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Was Mr. Kust Right? 

I would like to endorse Mr. Kust’s 
“Why Not Send Food Instead of Dol. 
lars?” Food will win the world, if 
handled right. Continue to handle it 


wrong, and it can lead to our downfall, | 


A. M. Bennett, 
Wilkes County, Ga. 


There is just one catch to Mr. Kust’s 
plan. First, we do not have the money 
to pay for this food and fiber. We 
already are in debt over $275 billion, 
Mr. Kust feels we should give away 
raw cotton. I feel we should donate 
good used clothing. This would help 
us and our foreign neighbors more and 
at less cost to us. E. H. Pearson, 

Autauga County, Ala. 


REA and the Future 

“REA—Does It Still Have a Place in 
Our Economy?” (March issue) by Ray- 
mond Miller, was an excellent article. 
If the rural electrification program had 
the same honest presentation wherever 
it is mentioned, it would have fewer 

troubles than it has today. 
Clyde T. Ellis, 
General Manager, National 
Rural Electric Coop. Assn., 
Washington 9, D.C. 


REA should improve its service to 
its patrons, then it could serve indus- 
try. Ronny McElroy, 

Johnson County, Tex. 


I think the REA has done more to 
lessen hard work on the farm and raise 
our standard of living than any other 
thing we have. In the 11 years we've 
had it, our power has never been off 
long enough to cause us any loss. 

L. C. Spicer, 
Johnston County, Okla. 


Our REA linemen are out in snow, 
sleet, rain, hail, and lightning to see 
that we have power continually. 

Mrs. Odell Freeman, 
Taylor County, Tex. 


Virtually all reader comments fol- 
lowing Dr. Miller’s feature have been 
very favorable to REA. 


Holiday for Cotton? 
While much Government money is 
being spent for Soil Bank purposes, 
why not eradicate the boll weevil com- 
pletely? Why not declare a cotton holi- 
day for the purpose of leaving the 
weevil no place to lay her eggs, no 
cotton squares to puncture? The boll 
weevil cannot survive two winters with 
no place to raise its young in summer. 
Arlis B. Ray, 
Choctaw County, Miss. 
The trouble is, which could survive 


the longest—the small cotton farmer 
or the boll weevil? 


Farmer-Citizen by FFA Route 
On behalf of the Future Farmers of 
America, I wish to thank you for your 
article about Doyle Conner (April). It 
is fine that others may learn how well 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Foresighted farmers buy a pair— 
one for the tractor and one for a spare 


The best protection against downtime due to a dead battery is a Quality built by Delco-Remy 
spare Delco. The advantage in Delco is that it stays fresh indefinitely etna manent trons 
because you store it dry. Just add electrolyte fluid and your 





Delco springs to full power quicker than you can say ‘‘Sure glad I’ve OM -M-S SE 

got an extra Delco Dry Charge!”’ No trickle charger or booster UNITED MOTORS SYSTEM _ 

a And every Delco battery is backed by a General Motors 7 

warranty that’s good all over the U. S. and Canada. So to avoid loss 

Eo es temper—why not get a Delco now. Remember: GENERAL MOTORS LEADS THE WAY. oe 
IS PROTECTED WHEN YOU OWN A PAIR, ONE FOR 

THE TRACTOR AND ONE FOR A SPARE! STARTING WITH DELCO BATTERIES 


ON CBS RADIO—LOWELL THOMAS NEWSCAST 


DELCO DRY CHARG 





BATTERIES 
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Murine 
to rest 
my eyes 
from 
the sun” 


TONY TRABERT 
Professional tennis star 
and former U.S. and Wimbledon 
singles champion 


“The sun can really bounce 
and shimmer off a tennis court. 
So often between sets and al- 
ways after a game I wink a 
couple of drops of Murine into 
my eyes. It rests and soothes 
them.’’ Like Tony Trabert 
you'll find Murine is the quick 
way to rest, soothe and gently 
cleanse your eyes when they’re 
bothered by glare, overwork, 
smoke or dust. Good idea 
every morning and night, too. 


SAORIME 





: Unbreakable 
“+... dropper 


THE MURINE CO., INC., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
STRADEMARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Our Cover 











Blossoming 
Crepe Myrtles 
Glorify Dixie 


Tus month’s beautiful cover 
presents an old favorite among 
flowering plants—the crepe myrtle 
—and a new breed of sheep likely 
to become a great favorite. For 
nearly 50 years The Progressive 
Farmer has been boosting the 
crepe myrtle because, as we have 
repeatedly said, “It furnishes more 
blossom and beauty . .. for a 
longer time . . . and with less trou- 
ble than any other plant we know 
anything about.” 

The crepe myrtles on the cover 
are part of a long lane leading to 
Dr. Clarence Poe’s house. Prac- 
tically always they begin bloom- 
ing by June 15 and some keep 
blossoming until late September. 





Hence the Japanese name for the 
crepe myrtle—“The Flower of 101 
Days’—is fully justified. We be- 
lieve it will grow anywhere in the 
South. We have seen it flourish- 
ing in the Appalachian Mountain 
area around Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
and on the White House grounds 
in Washington. Usually no seri- 
ous diseases attack crepe myrtle. 
Where downy mildew is a prob- 
lem, it can be controlled by dust- 
ing or spraying with sulphur early 
in the spring. 

The cover picture was made by 
John McKinney. 


Hornless Dorsets Will 
Boost Sheep Raising 


ALonG the col- 
orful crepe myrtle 
lane pictured on 
our cover is one of 
the most amazing 
flocks of sheep in 
America—Polled 
Dorsets, a new 
strain developed at 
N.C. State College. Tie ' 
This remarkable & P 
breed is attracting 
wide interest 
throughout the country and will 
give a new boost to sheep raising 
in the South. 

The man responsible for devel- 
oping Polled Dorset sheep is mod- 
est, capable, and friendly Lemuel 
Goode, assistant professor of ani- 
mal husbandry. 

“How did you get started on 
this project?” we asked Lem. 

“An unusual thing happened 
back in 1951,” he began. “Our 
lamb crop that year included four 
polled (hornless) ewe lambs. All 
four had been sired by a horned 
Dorset ram. So we figured that 
an unexpected mutation—a varia- 
tion from type —in the ram was 
responsible. This sort of thing 
was unrecorded at the time in 
sheep-breeding literature. We 
knew this mutation was extraordi- 
nary. So we set to work on an in- 
breeding program by breeding the 
same ram to the hornless ewe 
lambs. During the next few years 
we made steady progress in get- 
ting hornless lambs through in- 
breeding and selection for good 
Dorset type but without horns.” 

“How did you get the flock 
established as a new strain that 





Fine Polled Dorset ram. 


could be register- 
ed?” we asked. 

“After it was rec- 
ognized that we 
had actually devel- 
oped a new strain,” 
replied Lem, “offi- 
cials of the Conti- 
nental Dorset Club 
cooperated with us 
in arranging for 
registration by sim- 
ply prefixing the 
letter “P” before the registration 
number. So now Polled Dorset 
sheep may be registered similarly 
to regular Dorset sheep.” 

“What are the advantages of 
the Polled Dorsets?” we asked. 

“The main thing is getting rid 
of the horn nuisance,” said Lem. 
“Horns do no good. They make 
trouble among the sheep. Some- 
times horned sheep get their horns 
hung in a wire fence or other 
places they can’t get out of. There 
is more danger of injury to other 
animals or to persons by a horned 
sheep, especially a ram. 

“But in breeding off the horns, 
we have carefully preserved the 
fine qualities of the Dorset breed. 
Dorsets are noted for three things 
—1) earlier lambing, 2) more pro- 
lific lambing, and 3) good milking 
ewes for fast lamb growth. We 
have bred and selected to improve 
these three qualities. Now there is 
a demand for Polled Dorset breed- 
ing stock.” 

Driving the flock on our cover 
is Professor Goode’s little daugh- 
ter, Candace, age 5, and Ed Tay- 
lor, shepherd on the college farm. 
William C. LaRue. 
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-up to 4 extra — per, 





One-row pow 1 shown, mounts on all Ford tractors, several other makes. Two- 
row model mounts on Ford dual wheel row crop tractors, some other makes. 





...available in 1-row and 2-row models 


You’ll put more corn in the crib, leave 
less in the field, when you snap with a 
Ford mounted corn harvester. You'll 
also have the capacity to get the crop 
in fast... harvest up to 25 acres, or 
more, per day with a 2-row model. But 
that’s not all—generous use of sealed- 
for-life bearings, and the new quick- 





adjusting snapping rolls make Ford 
corn harvesters easier than ever to 
Operate, maintain and service. See your 
nearby Ford tractor and implement 
dealer for more complete information. 
Ask about Ford corn pickers if you 
prefer clean husked corn. Convenient 
credit terms available. 


NEW / ror 


PICKER-SHELLER 


Now, you can bring still greater efficiency 
to your corn harvest by picking and shell- 
ing in one operation with Ford’s new 
l-row picker-sheller. Permits earlier 
harvest, saves more corn, simplifies 
handling and storage. 


Tractor and Implement Division, 
Ford Motor Co., Birmingham, Michigan 


PESO RE EER, CHS RES 


eR er Ee Cs as 





Through the exclusive de- 
sign of Ford rolls, ears are 
snapped off to side. Less 
contact with rolls results 
in less husking and shell- 
ing—greater corn savings. 


® Quick-Adjusting Snapping Rolls — Permit fast, safe 
clearing of plugged rolls without leaving tractor. 


@ Small -Diameter Rolls — Reduce husking of small ears, 
cut shelling. 


@ Choice of Snapping Rolls — Faster work under any con- 
ditions. Aggressive quartz rolls for moist and high-yielding 
corn. Positive-grip rubber rolls for dry corn and brittle stalks. 


®@ Wide, Floating Gathering Points—Get more “down” 
and leaning stalks. Three gathering chains. 


@ Hydraulic Control — Raises or lowers gatherer from 11% 
to 11 inches at touch of a finger. Helps you get more corn 
—makes turning and transport easier. 


® Compact and Maneuverable— Easy to operate in close 
places; easy to store. Well balanced for good traction, 
easy handling. 


@ Adjustable Vine Knives— Prevent wrapping of vines 
and weeds on snapping rolls. 


@ Elevator Feeder Wheel— Quickly carries ears and 
trash away from snapping area. Spring-loaded stalk 
ejector at top of snapped-corn elevator. 


@ Five Minute Lubrication— Generous use of pre-lubri- 
cated, sealed-for-life ball bearings (36 on 2-row model) 
reduces greasing time to mere minutes. 
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VE MORE CORN! 
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CORN HARVESTING MACHINES 
HAVE DEPENDABILITY BUILT IN 
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Make pay dirt pay more... 


Telia Zeltlancvell meelaiiclad-lilelameliiislaL 
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A letter from Jay Richter, our 


“What’s New in Washington” 


correspondent, to Eugene Butler, 
President and Editor: 


Dear Gene, 


Remember when you and I talked a while ago about 
how it might be interesting for the people who read 
our column to hear something about how it is put to- 
gether, some slow month here in Washington? 

Well, this is that kind of month. Just about every- 
body has had his say about the big farm bill to wrap up 
all those commodity programs into one package, and 
now it is up to Congress to decide what to do. 

That won't be easy. For instance, I just called your 
Texas Congressman, Bob Poage, about cotton. He 
thinks it will be next to impossible to get action on 
cotton without taking care of other commodities, 
such as feed grains. 

Yet, Poage tells us, “We simply must devise some 
way of raising the 14-million-acre limit which faces us 
for next year, and we must protect the income of 
those farmers who do not want to try to grow cotton 
at export prices.” 

It will be a while, Poage said, “before we get a 
bill which can pass the House.” 

Then there will be the problem of getting approval 
in the Senate. The Senate Agriculture Committee 
chairman, Allen Ellender of Louisiana, as you know, 
has said more than once that his group won’t con- 
sider “piecemeal” legislation. 

To get back to how we do the job here, I just went 
down the line in our offices to check out some informa- 
tion with my colleagues. As you know, but our readers 
may not, the basic Washington material for the “What’s 
New ...” column is gathered by three people—the 
two Fred Baileys, senior and junior, besides myself. 

Comparing notes from all our sources, we size up 
the big bill as of now about this way: 

The dairy “self-help” program has little chance. 
Mr. Benson and the Farm Bureau pretty well killed it 
off with claims that it would send retail prices sky 
high. (Master Herschel] Newsom of the Grange insists 
it would save consumers more in taxes than it costs 
them at the grocery.) 

A possibility for cotton is the program approved 
recently by a subcommittee in the House. It would give 
growers a choice of taking this year’s support and 
allotment ... or of increasing their acreage as much as 
30% with supports that could drop to 65% of parity. 

So much for the way your Washington office sees it. 
The three of us, by the way, talk things over once or 
twice every day. The idea is to compare notes on what 
we find out on Capitol Hill, over at USDA, the local 
offices of the farm organizations, at the press club, and 
so forth. 

This way we get more material to choose from for 
the column. It also is a help in telling readers a straight 
story to check your own stuff against what others get, 
because most people here in Washington have a point 
of view to sell. 


Best Regards, 
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The other day I mix- 
ed up some concrete 
for a super-deluxe bar- 
becue pit. If you mix gravel, sand, wa- 
ter and cement in the right proportions 
you get concrete that’s every bit as 
rugged as the concrete you buy from 
the ready-mix trucks. 

You know, the cement is the only 
part of concrete that’s “manufactured.” 
The rest you can get locally. And ina 
way, it’s the same thing with a finished 
feed. Only a fractional part of a feed, 
the fortification, is specially “manufac- 
tured”. .. the rest you can grow or buy 
locally. 

Some folks don’t know that Watkins 
Min-Vite is just the “fortification” part 
of a feed .. . the major and trace min- 
erals, the various vitamins, growth fac- 
tors and antibiotics. It’s what the feed 
industry calls a “pre-mix” and when you 
add it to a good protein-grain ration 
you get the extra efficiency that the 
right fortification can give. 

If you're a profit-minded livestock 
raiser, the Min-Vite idea is mighty im- 
portant. It’s the only way that I know 
of to get a ration of such superior qual- 
ity (and the high production such a 
ration gives) for the price of lower qual- 
ity “bargain” feeds. 

The Watkins Min-Vite idea is that 
you mix your own feed, or have it mix- 
ed locally from local grains and local 
protein sources. Then you fortify the 
entire ration with Watkins Min-Vite. 
Whether you mix it yourself or have it 
mixed, the savings you make, and the 
low-cost production you get, make it 
really worth while. 


(As a matter of fact, I figured it out 
for a neighbor the other day . . . he 
could pay himself over $50 an hour for 
taking the trouble to mix his own feed 
from Min-Vite.) 

There are 7 different kinds of Wat- 
kins Min-Vite. Each one is tailored to 
the individual fortification needs of vari- 
ous animals and poultry. 





Watkins supplies the formulas and 
feeding programs based on various 
grains and proteins. Every bag of Min- 
Vite has an open tag showing the guars 
anteed amounts of every ingredient in 
the bag. (That way you know the nu- 
tritional value of your ration.) 


This is the way to cut your cost on 
meat, milk and eggs. Next time you see 
your Watkins Dealer, take a few min- 
utes and ask him about Min-Vite. 


The J. R. Watkins 
Company 


Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Modern insurance policy can give ‘10,000 
family security for just pocket change daily! 


Gives your family $10,000 immediate protection! That’s how much ready cash your family 
could receive from the policy, if you should die. Yet premiums are low enough to fit a thrifty budget. 






HERE’S THE LOW MONTHLY PREMIUM FOR EACH $10,000 OF WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 











AGE 25 AGE 30 AGE 35 AGE 40 
Monthly Premium $15.50 $17.90 $20.80 $24.70 
Premium under Check-O-Matic $15.00 $17.20 $20.10 $23.80 




















Check-O-Matic is NewYork Life's special monthly premium payment plan. Premiums also can be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly. 





WHOLE LIFE PROVIDES A WHOLE 
LIFETIME OF FINANCIAL BENEFITS! 
Over the years, this modern policy from New York 
Life keeps building up a backlog of funds that could 

save the day for you in an emergency. 

Or these same funds can keep a regular monthly “‘pay- 
check”? coming your way when you reach retirement 
age and may want to ease up. Meanwhile, the policy 
will have given your family the security of substantial 


life insurance protection. 


New York Life 
Insurance Company 


New York Life, a mutual company, pays dividends to policy owners only. It 
is one of the strongest legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 


















New York Life’s low-cost 
Whole Life policy protects your 
family now... assures funds 

for their future ...or your 


own retirement later. 


Designed to give today’s budget-minded fam- 
ily low-cost financial protection over a life- 
time, this versatile insurance policy from 
New York Life helps meet both present and 
future security needs. 


The moment you have this protection, your 
family is assured of at least $10,000 immedi- 
ate cash, if you should die. ‘This is money 
they could use for paying estate settlement 
costs to help keep the farm in the family. Or, 
it could help them pay everyday living ex- 
penses... hire help to run the farm... even 
go toward the children’s education. 


As long as you keep the insurance in force, 
Whole Life keeps building up sizable funds 
that could come to your aid in an emergency 
... or the policy’s cash surrender value can 
pay you a regular monthly income for the 
rest of your life, when you want to give up 
active farming. 


Yet your outlay for all these benefits is sur- 
prisingly litthe—less than a dollar a day for 
men aged 25 to 40 years, as the table shows. 
This is because Whole Life is issued in mini- 
mum face amounts of $10,000 . . . cutting 
administration costs and allowing savings to 
be passed along to you in lower premiums. 
And dividends, as declared, can reduce pay- 
ments further. Ask the New York Life agent 
in your area for all the facts about this re- 
markable policy. Or mail the coupon below. 


The New York Life Agent 
in Your County is a Good Man to Know 


New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. PF-23 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, more facts about 


your Whole Life policy. 
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Farmers are born gamblers... not by choice but by necessity. You 
gamble on the weather and you gamble with time...and finally 
you gamble on the price you hope to get for your crop. 

One way to cut down the percentages against you is to take advan- 
tage of every good day and get the most work done in the shortest 
time. And this is when it pays to operate with “Wisconsin” engine- 
powered equipment. 

Efficient, trouble-free AIR-COOLING at all temperatures up to 
140° F. does away with cooling chores in any weather. Heavy-duty 
construction in all details provides the inbuilt stamina that can 
“take it”? no matter how tough the going. Basic High Torque 
design provides the load-holding Lugging Power that carries the 
engine through sudden shock loads without stalling. Tapered roller 
bearings at both ends of the crankshaft on all models, from 3 to 
56 hp., are your protection against bearing failure. A rotary type, 
gear-driven high tension magneto supplies positive ignition ... and 
the “Mag” is equipped with an impulse coupling for quick, easy 
starting. All models can be supplied with electric starting. 

You get the most for your money when you invest in combines, 
balers, swathers, row-crop sprayers, forage harvesters, irrigation 
pumps or any of the many, many farm machines that are powered 
by dependable, hard-working Wisconsin Engines, as supplied by 
leading manufacturers of modern farm equipment. 

Write for free copy of Engine Bulletin $-223 and see your local implement dealer. 
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DON’T BE DEAF! 


TEAR OUT THIS AD! 


Weather in July 


By 


RAINFALL Barry Schilit 
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Northern sections of this region, including 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, are expect- 1Sth4____ 
ed to average 1 or 2 degrees hotter than usual 
in July. Most locations in the Carolinas, how- 
ever, will be slightly cooler than normal. Total 
rainfall will range from 70% of normal in the 
coastal sections to 120% of normal in extreme 
western portions of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. On a statewide basis, South Carolina will 
average close to normal, while other states will 
average about 85% of normal rainfall. 

It is interesting to note influence of the 
ocean and high elevation on range in tempera- 
ture for various locations at the same latitude. 
Hatteras, with a strong ocean effect, has (on a 
long-term average) only one day in July with 
temperatures in the 90's. Asheville, with a 
relatively high elevation, has four 90-degree 
days. In contrast, other inland stations such as 30th 4) 
Charlotte, Greensboro, and Raleigh, average 12 HH 
or 13 such “hot” days. At night, high elevation 
at Asheville accentuates the cooling, and the 
average minimum temperature during early- 
morning hours is 63.4 degrees. Other inland 
locations at lower elevations have an average minimum reading of 67 
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If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to an exciting FREE book that proves 
how to hear clearly again with both 
ears, so you can tell who is talking; 
where sounds come from. Helpful 
book reveals how to hear even whisp- 
ers, feel younger, enjoy life more. 
Simple words and pictures describe 
an amazing Beltone invention created 


for folks who won’t wear a hearing aid 
for fear of being conspicuous. It cor- 
rects even severe hearing losses. For 
your second chance at happiness in 
family, social, business life, write to- 
day for valuable book sent in plain 
wrapper. No obligation, Dept. 4-613, 
Beltone Hearing Laboratory, 2900 W. 
36th St., Chicago 32. 








Birmingham 2, Ala. 





Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


For friends and relatives who have a green thumb, what 
could be better than a book of practical information about 
flower growing? Mr. Niven’s The Flower Lover’s Guidebook 
will fill that bill exactly. Get an extra copy for yourself. 
Send 50 cents for each copy to The Progressive Farmer, 
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or 68 degrees, while Hatteras averages close to 73.5 degrees. 


Mark Your Calendar 


WaATERMELONS and the 
Fourth of July just seem to go to- 
gether. Why not plan a big water- 
melon cutting for this holiday or 
some other family outing? July 4 
falls on Friday this year. 
Important Events for Every- 
body: Farm Safety Week, July 
20-26. . . . American Institute of 
Cooperation, Pennsylvania State 
University campus, Aug. 24—27. 
Outdoor Drama Schedule: “Un- 
to These Hills,” Cherokee, N. C., 
June 24—Aug. 31. ... “The Lost 
Colony,” Manteo, N. C., June 28— 
Aug. 31... . “Horn in the West,” 
Boone, N. C., June 28—Sept. 1. 
. “The Founders” and “The 


Common Glory,” Williamsburg, 
Va., dates indefinite. 

Virginia: Rural Ministers’ Sum- 
mer School, VPI, July 7-11. ...- 
Institute of Rural Affairs, VPI, 
July 29-31. 

North Carolina: Craftsman’s 
Fair of Southern Highlands, Ashe- 
ville, July 14-18. . . . Mountain 
Dance and Folk Festival, Ashe- 
ville, July 31—Aug. 2. 

Maryland: Delmarva Chicken 
Festival, Denton, June 26-28... - 
State Sheep Breeders Association, 
West Friendship, July 14. 

Full moon, July 1... new moon, 
July 16. Morning stars: Venus, 
Mars. . . . Evening star: Jupiter. 
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New McCormick No. 10 sheller attachment mounts on corn hopper of 
McCormick 2-MH picker... clean-shells its full output! This attachment is chain 
driven from picker gear case. All bearings are lubricated for life. Powerful 
sution-type fan gets rid of trash. Notice handy ladder, 








McCormick mounted pickers and snappers are similar except that upper 


Be ais : ‘bpd é : 
; Pi of in-line picker rolls remove corn husks. Get fast, drive-in mounting with both 
Gnd two-row models. One-row No. 1] corn snapper is shown. 

t 


id 


now! 
PICK OR SHELL 


with great McCormick 2-MH 


It’s a corn picker ...a field sheller—two machines in one! Just add new 
corn sheller attachment to field-shell 1,500 to 2,000 bushels a day with the 
McCormick 2-MH! Harvest earlier to reduce ear corn losses... save custom 
shelling fees and costly bin space. Just shift a drive chain and deflector plates 
to switch from picking to shelling—in 10 minutes! This is an 1H exclusive! 

You pick cleaner... finish sooner with a McCormick 2-MH! Faster 
mounting, sealed bearings, and optional bank lubrication gain you extra 
picking time. And teaming the McCormick 2-MH and a Farmall? tractor 
with Torque Amplifier drive lets you change speed on-the-go to avoid slugs 
and save more corn... gives you two picking speeds in each gear. 

Crib extra bushels with on-the-go control of snapping roll spacing, sepa- 
rate, 4-roll husking beds, and shelled corn saver. Choose from three types of 
snapping and two types of husking rolls for cleanest picking in your condi- 
tions. Team a McCormick 2-MH corn picker with a Farmall M, Super M, 
300, 350, 400, or 450 tractor to harvest 20 acres a day! 

Learn how you can field shell at low cost with a McCormick 2-MH picker and 
No. 10 sheller unit! Or, check all seven McCormick pickers and snappers in this 
full line. Ask your IH dealer to help you choose the mounted or pull-type... 
regular or heavy-duty McCormick corn picker that exactly fits your harvest needs. 





Eo SEE YOUR 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER DEALER 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment... Twine... 
® Commercial Wheel Tractors... Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General Office, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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IT’S EASY TO STRETCH 
YOUR DOLLARS WITH... 


SOUTHERN 


BARBED WIRE 


backlash should the wire slip in stretching. 

Another big advantage of Republic 13% High 
Strength Barbed Wire is its heavily galvanized 
zinc coating that withstands the ravages of time 
and weather, and assures you many years of 
trouble-free, low-cost service. 

Available in 2-point and 4-point styles, 80-rod 
spools. Stretch your dollars and save your temper 
... insist on Republic 13% High Strength Barbed 
Wire. Visit your Republic Dealer soon—and see 
for yourself, 


From the first turn of the spool to the final staple, 
users say Republic’s new, low-cost 13% Gage High 
Strength Barbed Wire unrolls ... stretches... 
and splices much easier than ordinary high ten- 
sile barbed wire. Here’s why: 

Republic exercises extreme care in manufac- 
ture and annealing to give you the high strength 
needed for a strong barrier in a lighter gage wire 
without the wildness and kinking normally found 
in a harder, more brittle and springy wire. It is 
easy to handle—no annoying kinks—no wild 


Other Republic Products for Southern Farms and. Homes 
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A wide range of wire 
nails to fit any require- 
ment on the farm. 


Nuts and bolts in 
all sizes and 
types, ideal for 
farm use. 


BLUE RIDGE Galvanized Steel 
pipe for stock Roofing fits any other V-crimp 
woterers, irriga- or standard channel-type 
tion, etc. roofing. 


FREE BOOK. ee How To Erect Farm Fence.” 24 pages of fully illustrated how-to-do-it information. 


Tough, strong woven 
wire fence in the style 
Gnd size you want, 


Precision-wound automatic baler Flexible plastic 


wire for high-speed balers. 














Se ee eS ee EE ES GE GS Ge ee ee ee oe | i) 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
DEPT. PF-6020 | 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING | 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO | 
Please send me the following: ! 

C2 Literature on 13% High Strength Barbed Wire | 

O Booklet—‘‘'How To Erect Farm Fence” | 
Name 
Address | 
City State | 
al 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 4) 


these boys from FFA are fulfilling 
their obligations as farmer-citizens, 
William Paul Gray, 

Executive Secretary, 

Future Farmers of America, 


Doyle is today Speaker of the 
House in Florida’s Legislature, 


Opportunities in Agriculture 
For the last few years, I have 
been disturbed about the adverse 
publicity on future opportunities 
in agriculture. You are rendering 
a great service by calling attention 
to these opportunities. 
A. G. Bullard, 
N. C. State Supervisor in 
Vocational Agriculture. 


Small Farmer Can Survive 
Congratulations on Dr. Poe’s 
fine article concerning the survival 
of the small farmer. It seems to- 
day the small farmer must display 
extraordinary versatility to “keep 
his head above water.” The con- 
trolling elements, such as influx 
of population to the cities and un- 
stable farm programs, force the 
little man to be shrewd, indeed. 
Johnny Dean Harris, 
Coleman County, Tex. 


Helping Noncollege Youth 
Congratulations on the very fine 
article, “If Your Boys and Girls 
Can’t Go to College,” in May. I 
suspect it will be read as much by 
young people as by parents and, 
in that regard, is perhaps even 
more important. We are circulat- 
ing it to members of the Federal 

Extension Service staff. 

E. W. Aiton, Director, 
4-H Club and YMW Programs, 
USDA, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tip of the Tongue 
I liked Dr. Poe’s reminiscences 
and would like more. They are 
probably things we would never 
hear elsewhere. Mrs. S. T. Clark, 
Thomas County, Ga. 


Sorry to read of the death of 
William Poe. Our Southland needs 
men such as he. Alice Shell, 


Jefferson County, Ark. 


My sympathy goes out to every- 
one on the staff for the loss of the 
fine young editor. He was a great 
friend of the Southern farmer and 
to all people. Mrs. R. G. Ramseus, 

Lincoln County, N. C. 


I enjoyed seeing a note from 
Jesse Stuart. How grateful he and 
his family must be over his re- 
gained strength. We were de- 
lighted to see him on “This Is 
Your Life.” 

Leonora Ferguson Mintz, 
Polk County, Ga. 


I tore three pages of recipes out 
of my husband’s new Progressive 
Farmer. Believe me, the fuss that 
man put up, you would think I 
had shaved his head or lost his 
billfold. Mrs. D. K. Clark, 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 
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DETROIT AUTOMAKERS USE B.EGoodrich 
Silvertowns for °58 cars. Why? Because these tires 
came smiling through every rugged road test made 
by the car-makers themselves. Put Silvertowns on 
your car and enjoy trouble-free miles of happy 
driving. That’s B.F.Goodrich Smileage! 


HEREVER YOU 
GO. When you take the family out for a spin in 
the country you want a set of tires you can depend 
on. B.E.Goodrich invented the tubeless tire, and 
we’ve put that same know-how into new Silver- 
towns. You'll drive with a confident feeling! 


YOU'LL GET SMILEAGE 


BE. is Oo O d ric h Silvertown tires 


NOW’S THE TIME TO BUY SMILEAGE! 
Your B.E. Goodrich dealer is featuring top dollar 
Smileage trade-ins right now for your old tires 
... top value buys on new Silvertowns. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages. B. F.Goodrich Tire Company, 
A Division of The B.F.Goodrich Company. 


© The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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Let’s Get Ready for New Seedings 


Jury ought to be “get ready month” 
for new seedings on most of our farms. 
The best time to sow for most of our 
area is late summer rather than fall. 
Some alfalfa and pastures should be 
sowed late this month, so we really 


don’t have time to waste. Check off 
these preparations now, and we'll look 
at the details of getting a good sowing 
job next month. 

@ Get your soil tested. This will take 
the guesswork out of liming and ferti- 


lizing. It’s one good way to cut your 
costs and raise production. 

@ Lime as far ahead of sowing as 
possible, and work lime into the soil. 
A ton of lime worked in properly may 
be worth more than 2 tons left on top. 





LUBRICANTS e KEROSENE e WEED KILLERS 
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CURED! WITH ESSO HEATING OIL! 





Good tobacco curing requires clean, dependable heat — and that’s 
just what you get when you use Esso Heating Oil with 

additive HO4. This important development of Esso Research 
insures even burning. This in turn maintains temperatures at a 
constant level — an important factor in tobacco curing. So, for 
the best results, remember to use Esso Heating Oil and 

other fine Esso products for your farm. 


The Progressive Farmer 


DIESEL FUELS -« 


MOTOR OILS « GASOLINES 


Your Esso Farm Distributor is 
a good man to know. He can 
advise you on the use of the 
complete line of dependable 
Esso Farm Products. 


ESSO RESEARCH 


works wonders with oil 





FARM PRODUCTS 





@ Are you sowing enough acre. 
age to meet your pasture, hay, 
and silage needs? Do some care- 
ful figuring on how much clover. 
grass, alfalfa, clover, pure grass, 
and annual grazing crops you 
really need to be safe. 

@ Allow enough time to make 
a seedbed. Small-seeded grasses 
and legumes require a well pul- 
verized, shallow, firm seedbed. 
It isn’t always easy to get that 
sort of a seedbed, particularly if 
the weather doesn’t cooperate, 
That is why it is a good idea to 
get started in plenty of time. 
Let’s do just that this year! 


How many of us realize al- 

falfa acreage in North Carolina 
has increased about tenfold dur- 
ing the last 10 years? Virginia 
has shown a_ similar increase 
during this same period. Why? 
Here are its chief advantages: 
@ Alfalfa makes high-quality 
forage. It is still the standard! 
@ Dependability, particularly in 
dry seasons, gets to be a mighty 
strong selling point where we 
have a herd of animals to feed. 
Alfalfa gets “A” on this point. 
@ Alfalfa is our highest yielding 
forage legume. 
@ It is just about the ideal all- 
purpose forage crop—hay, silage, 
grazing, and soil improvement. 
Hay has been the main usage in 
this part of the country up till 
now. More and more people are 
putting it in the silo and grazing 
a couple of cuttings, as needed. 
@ Alfalfa is widely adapted in 
the mountains, Piedmont, and 
Upper Coastal Plains. We can 
grow it on any well drained soil 
in these areas. 

We could easily double or 
triple our alfalfa acreage in this 
region and be better off for it. 
Why not carefully examine your 
situation right now? Maybe you 
ought to be planting more of 
this valuable crop. 

W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


July Pasture 
Jobs 


SuMMER topdressing is due 
on Coastal and Common Ber- 
muda, millet, and Sudan grass 
any time now. You can adjust 
the rate depending on how well 
these plants are growing and 
your need for forage. From 40 
up to 100 pounds of nitrogen 
will cover most situations. 

& Go ahead and use your sum- 
mer grazing crops. Graze them, 
if needed, and make hay or Si- 
lage from any that aren’t. Graze 
Coastal Bermuda and sericea at 
6 inches, cut them at 12. Graze 
millet at 10 to 12 inches, cut it 
at 18 to 24 inches. 

& Call on your silo if dry weath- 
er catches you short. It'll give 
your pastures a chance and will 
keep your herd producing. 

> Plant catch crops of millet, 
Sudan, or sorghum if you're g0- 
ing to need them. It’s late, but 
not too late! 
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Lay-BY time! Ah, what a host 
of memories the words recall! 
Seining parties, melons and 
grapes and peaches, nights of 
brilliant moonlight and_ love- 
light, days of visiting and day- 
dreaming, strumming of an old 
banjo, camp meetings, all-day 
singings, big baptizings—there is 
something doing all the time. 


@ A demonstration farm in ev- 
ery county would bring scientific 
methods nearer to the farmers 
and would greatly increase in- 
terest and success in farming. 


@ The one-room school must 
now become the four-room con- 
solidated school where education 
in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics can be adequately taught. 


® Before stricter election laws 
were adopted, a candidate walk- 
ed by a poll one election day 
and was stopped by a shabbily 
dressed man who vigorously 
shook his hand. 

“I trust you are one of my 
supporters,” said the candidate. 

“One? I'm seven of them.” 


® Prices of farm commodities: 
cotton — 11% cents per pound; 
peanuts — 3 cents per pound — 
corn—93 cents per bushel. 


® Joel Chandler Harris, the be- 
loved author who wrote those 
cheering, uplifting “Uncle Re- 
mus” stories, is dead. 


® Get to farming: There never 
was a better time. Agriculture 
is once more getting on its feet, 
and will in the future demand 
and receive its share in the prof- 
its made from the wealth it cre- 
ates. There is no place so at- 
tractive to the average human 
being as the country. 





What new fashions for women 


Will follow the “sack’?? Maybe 
the styles in vogue 50 years ago 
will be coming back next! This 
Photograph, reprinted from a 
1908 Ladies Home Journal, shows 
what smart young ladies were 
Wearing a half-century ago. 


50 Years Ago in The Progressive Farmer 


@ What does it profit a man if he 
sells $10,000 worth of produce at 
$5,000 profit, and damages his farm 
$6,000? 


@ There is constant lament that farm 
boys and girls are drifting into town, 





3 ways to 





With good pastures and efficient pasture 
management, a 30-cow herd can produce 
up to $/,500 more profit in one pasture 
season—through savings in grain and 
supplementary roughage. Here are 3 
practices that have produced extra profits 
for many leading livestock and dairy 
farmers. They can also help you get more 
out of your pasture—at no extra cost. 


1. Use rationed or strip grazing. Restrict 
grazing areas so that the grass-clover mixed 
pasture is removed in 6 to 10 days. For 
grass-alfalfa mixtures, fence your grazing 
areas so that the forage is removed in 5 to 7 
days. This minimizes pasture loss from 
tramping and increases the life span of a 
seeding. 

2. Take proper after-grazing care of pasture 
land. When the cows are removed to the 
next plot, clip the grazed area. Also allow 
a growth period of at least 21 days for the 
grass-clover mix and 30 days for a grass- 
alfalfa mixture before grazing again. 


3. In addition to salt, supply enough cool 
water on the pasture itself. On hot summer 
days, a cow needs plenty of water to main- 
tain high milk production. But she won’t 
leave the pasture to get it. 


where after 20 or 30 years of hard 
work their main regret is that they did 
not remain in the country. 


@ Editor Clarence Poe sails this week 


to represent The Progressive Farmer 
on a six weeks’ tour of Europe, where 


make your 


pasture more productive 


If you have a particular problem con- 
cerning modern pasture management, or 
livestock feeding, write International 
Salt Company’s Animal Nutrition De- 
partment in Watkins Glen, New York. 
Our Nutrition and Research group will 
be glad to help you in any way they can. 





—™, 


STERLING BLUSALT BLOCKS—LOW-COST 


AID TO EFFECTIVE PASTURE ROTATION 


More and more livestock and dairy pro- 
ducers are now using economical Sterling 
Blusalt Blocks as an aid to effective pas- 
ture rotation. All they do is move the 
Blusalt Blocks when they want their 
herd to graze on a different location. 
This doesn’t cost anything. And it works 
. .. aS animals generally stay close to 
the salt supply. 

What’s more, Sterling Blusalt Blocks 
supply pasturing animals with needed 
salt and trace minerals—all the more 
important during the pasture season, 
when animals require more salt and are 
fed less prepared feeds containing salt 
and minerals. > 


























100-LB. BAG 





STERLING BLUSALT: trace-mineral salt for free-choice 

<== feeding and for your custom grist mixes 
Blusalt contains high-quality salt plus manganese, iron, 
sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. Look for 
Blusalt in 50- and 100-lb. bright blue bags, 4-lb. blue Liks 
and 50-lb. blue blocks. 





Also available from your feed dealer... 
STERLING GREEN’SALT.. . trace- 
mineral salt plus 10°% phenothiazine for 
control of certain internal parasites. In 
100-Ib. and 25-lb. bags; 25-lb. bags have a 
handle for easy handling and carrying. 
STERLING GRANULATED SALT... 
high-quality white salt for both feed mixing 
and free-choice feeding. In 25- and 100-Ib. 
bags. Also pressed into 50-lb. blocks and 
4-lb. Liks—plain, iodized, and sulfurized. 











he will give special attention to the 
agricultural, social, and industrial life 
of the people in those countries. 


@ From Editor Poe’s Notes Aboard 
Ship: “July 2. It is as cold here now 
as in the South in mid-November with 
cotton picking in daytime and possum 
hunting at night: cold enough for mus- 
cadines to be getting ripe, for persim- 


” 


mons to be ready to pick 


Feeding News & Service 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. « SCRANTON, PENNA. 


ne Farm 
Meadow Lone en 



















‘‘My champion Angus bulls 
eat Blusalt free choice 
and mixed in feeds”’ 


--. says Carlo M. Paterno, owner of the 
430-acre Meadow Lane Farm in North 
Salem, New York. “*To breed and grow 
champions, you’ve got to give them the 
best of everything. This includes feeding 
plenty of high-quality salt and trace 
minerals needed for good growth and 
reproduction. I know I’m providing the 
best when I feed Sterling Blusalt. 

“Take my two International Grand 
Champion Angus bulls, Ankonian 
3216th and O. Bardoliermere. To help 
maintain enough trace minerals in their 
diets, I feed them various grains and 
hay grown in different parts of the coun- 
try ... instead of just my home-grown 
feeds, which may be mineral-deficient at 
certain times of the year. And I make 
doubly sure my champions get the cor- 
rect trace-mineral balance by feeding 
them Sterling Blusalt.” 
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WINNING SALT IDEA 


from Mrs. Frank Helmbrecht, West Springfield, Pa. 


“Salt is the most valuable product for use 
on a farm. One of the important uses I have 
learned is that it is helpful on my asparagus 
and celery beds. Sprinkling it generously 
over the rows in early spring (500 to 1,000 
Ibs. per acre) just before the first disking, 
salt has made our asparagus grow such large 
stocks that they are the envy of others.” 


* * * 


We'll pay $10.00 each for the winning Salt 
Ideas used in this series of advertisements. 
A Salt Idea should be a helpful and original suggestion 
on the use of salt around the farm. Send your ideas to 
the Farm and Feed Salt Department of International 
Salt Company, Inc., Scranton 2, Pa. 

Every idea that wins a prize will be published in this 
Salt Idea column. All entries become the property of 
International Salt Company. None will be returned, 
and we are the sole judge of winners. 


*Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING .:> SALT 
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HERE’S HOW BS&B 
“IN-STORAGE” DRYING SYSTEMS 
CAN PUT MORE DOLLARS IN YOUR POCKETS 


if you’re buying Grain.eee buy it at harvest time when 


the price is lowest! 


if you’re selling grain... 


sell it next year when the 
price is highest! 


You know the advantages of “Buying 
Right and Selling Right.” Here are just 
4 of the advantages of “Storing Right” 
with a BS&B “In-Storage” Drying Sys- 
tem on your farm: 


Qarvest Earlier. Reduce the risk of 
field losses from shattering and bad 
weather. Prepare your fields earlier 
for follow-up crops. 


@dry the Low-Cost “In-Storage” way. 
Helps solve moisture dock problems. 
Permits you to harvest without losing 
time from early morning or late eve- 
ning dew. 





© Condition Grain in storage. Preserve full quality and feeding value. 
Minimize shrinkage. Reduce insect and mold activity. 


OStore On Your Own Farm. Take advantage of price support pro- 
grams. Buy or sell at the most favorable prices. Control your harvest 
all the way for greatest profits. 


Get the facts. Ask your nearby BS&B On-The-Farm Dealer... or write 
for Free Fact Bulletin on the BS&B “In-Storage” Drying System. 


7), ON-THE-FARM 


r Brack, SIVALLS & 


BrvYSOn, Inc. 
Department 8-CX7 
7500 East 12th Street Kansas City 26, Missouri 
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SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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FREE BOOK! 


Tells how to 

make more 

money with 
milk. Gives full 
information about 
ZERO T-20 BULK 
MILK COOLERS, 
Includes dimensions 
and sizes of different 
size ZERO Coolers, 
Shows how easy it is 
to slide and fit the 
round ZERO into your 
milk house. Write now! 


“Tj 










“I PRODUCED MORE MILK LAST MONTH 
THAN PREVIOUSLY IN A YEAR!” 


“Only a year ago, I decided to quit playing nursee 
maid to a herd of cows. I found there’s a lot more 
to going bulk than just getting rid of milk cans... 
I knew I must have something to cut labor and ine 
crease production. Going bulk with the Zero tank 
gave me both. With Zero’s Spatter-Spray, my tank 
washes itself automatically. In my life I have been 
pleased with many things I bought, but nothing 
ever gave me so much Satisfaction.” 






























Write for full information and name of nearest ZERO dealer! 
ZERO SALES CORPORATION; 617G Duncan Ave.3 Washington, Mo. 


o120 BULK MILK COOLER 


Gus'tay “with.S PATTER =SPRAY AUTOMATIC WASHER 
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WHAT’S AHEAD 


And What To Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each 
month by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., the 
largest farm management service organization 
in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


S rRoncER cotton prices will develop as 
the new market season approaches. The longer 
you can delay sales, or cashing in your loan 
equity, the better your profit possibility. 


STOCKS OF MAJOR TOBACCOS are gradually 
coming back in line with needs. Look fora 
little higher price on this year's crop. The 
important thing now is to get high quality— 
it will make you more money. 


PLAN FED CATTLE SALES in the July-early 
August period. If good summer strength de- 
velops, it will be during these months. The 
earlier you sell in this period, the safer 
you will be. Heavy runs could come on almost 
all kinds of cattle by mid-August. 


PEAK MARKET NEAR ON FAT CALVES. Heavy de- 
mand on stockers has robbed market of this 
supply—will keep market from sinking fast 
after peak is past. Will still pay to push 
calves along quickly. If lightweight, but 
good quality, consider holding for the stock- 
er or feeder market this fall. 


HOG PRICES ARE WEAKENING, but still very 
profitable. Market numbers are building up 
due to heavy farrowing in December-February 
period. Prices will start down a little ear- 
ly this year. The quicker to market and top 
price, the better profit position will be. 
Later sales should still pay good returns. 


RISING BROILER PLACEMENTS again put market 
in jeopardy. Strong broiler demand and 
other high meat prices will keep the market 
off the rocks, but unless numbers are brought 
back in line, profits will be cut back. 


EGG PRODUCTION is in summer decline, and 
prices strengthening. Storage demand will 
keep pressure under the market for a while. 
In general, look for prices nearly as good as 
1957. Keep production at high level. 


DULL TIMBER MARKET isn't likely to take on 
new life until fall or later. Will pay to 
hold off cutting where practical—this is one 
market that recession has touched. 


BUILDING SUPPLIES AND LABOR cost should 
hold steady or maybe decrease a little. Take 
advantage by making sound new developments, 
or expanding present operations as planned. 
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| Want To 
Raise My Child 


in the Country 


By Jesse Stuart 


AccorDING to a recent re- 
lease of figures, there are 1,800,- 
000 fewer farmers today in the 
United States than a year ago. It 
seems to be a speeding up of a 
longtime trend. What will be the 
repercussions of this continued 
migration? 

Iam not disturbed when I think 
about our future production of 
food. The farms have become so 
highly mechanized that 1 man 
now can do the work it used to 
take 20 to do. But I will hate to 
live in this country or any country 
when there are few people on the 
land. I’ve lived in small foreign 
countries which are almost solidly 
urban. In these countries, I went 
from one town to another. A 2- 
acre wooded area was called a 
forest. 


I am very happy that I grew 
up in a rural area. I am so happy 
about this now, I have decided to 
raise my daughter here on this 
same land. Yes, she could perhaps 
find a better school elsewhere. 
There would be a finer building, 
a greater variety of subjects to 
select from, a band with gay uni- 
forms, football and basketball 
teams. There would be more so- 
cial activities to occupy her time. 
These, perhaps, she would enjoy. 
But too many of these detract 
from schoolwork. 

Our daughter is attending 
Greenup High School where her 
mother and I graduated. The high 
school had about 100 pupils when 
I graduated. The senior and junior 
high school combined now have 
about 120 pupils, with a faculty 
of 10. This is a smalltown high 
school with several country pupils 
attending. This high school hasn't 
had a football team for years. It 
has a small basketball team. And 
in seasons when it has enough sub- 
stitutes, it has a good team. 


But in scholastic contests this 
little school stands alone. It stands 
head and shoulders, year in and 
out, above its larger neighbors. 
Each year at our county fair, lit- 
tle Greenup High School has taken 
first place in the majority of scho- 
lastic and creative events. I want 
my daughter to graduate from 
this small high school that the 
state, due to numbers, has threat- 
ened to make a B-class high school. 
Greenup citizens have fought such 
amerger. They know many of the 
larger schools are fast becoming 
school factories with standing 
room only. 

I don’t want my child to be- 
Come just a name and a number 

(Continued on page 76) 








More than 2000 calls a year go 


MILKROOM TELEPHONE SAVES OVER 100 MILES OF WALKING 





Mrs. Powell, shown using the liv- 
ing room phone, is glad to have a 
milkroom extension. Before it was 
put in she had to run to the barn 
several times a day to call one of 
the men to the telephone. 











through this milkroom telephone on the Sylvester Powell farm near Waseca, Minn. 


Every day Sylvester Powell ships a ton of milk 
from his dairy farm near Waseca, Minn. It takes 
20 man-hours and 3 to 5 daily telephone calls. 


Calls go to the inseminator, feed suppliers, the 
veterinarian and many others. Add incoming calls 
and the total is over 2000 a year. 


These calls were once handled through the 
living room telephone. The men tracked to the 
house and through the kitchen—over 100 miles a 
year. Sometimes they postponed or forgot a call. 

Now, an extension line to the milkroom takes 
the telephone to the men. That’s one good reason 
for extension telephones on farms. 

Look over your own farmstead with an eye to 
putting in extensions. Your local telephone man- 
ager will be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Now, shelter your livestock and 
machinery in a sturdy, top-quality 
all-steel pole-barn, sized to fit your 
exact needs. The firesafe Stran- 
Master is carefully pre-engineered 
for erection in a few days. Do it 
yourself or have dealer’s crew erect 
your Stran-Master. Widths from 12 


Progressive dairyman says this weather pro- 
tection for Holsteins has greatly increased 
milk production. He has a 24’ x 96’ Stran- 
Master loafing barn, with one side open. Simi- 
lar size costs approximately $545 down.(F.O.B. 
Factory for do-it-yourself construction.) 








rea me. TE aetar 
tran-ViaASter ai-stee! pole-barn 
COSTS 30-50% LESS THAN OTHER STEEL FARM BUILDINGS, 
TAKES ONLY 25% DOWN ON 5-YEAR PLAN 


to 120 feet. Galvanized wall and 
roof sheets are extra wide, full length 
and ribbed for greater strength. 
You’ll be proud of your Stran- Master. 
It’s durable and attractive, yet you 
need only 25% down payment on 
Stran-Steel’s five-year purchase plan. 
See your dealer or mail the coupon. 


Dept. 37-30 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan ¢ Division of 


NATIONAL a 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. 37-30 
Detroit 29, Michigan 

Rush the new Stran-Master catalog. I’m interested 
in a building approximately______ ft. x ___ = . 3 
to be used mainly for____ 
Name. Meat 
Address Phone. 
City, State 
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OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustments will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submitted to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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FOR IRRIGATION EFFICIENCY... economical, dependable 
BERKELEY SPRINKLER PUMPS and DEEPWELL TURBINES 











TRACTO-RAIN PUMPS: Use 
your tractor for power. 
Nine models. 300 to 3000 
GPM. Heads to 100 PSI. 








SPRINKLER PUMPS: Motor, 
engine or belt drive. 
Capacities to 4000 GPM. 
Heads to 180 PSI. 


DEEPWELL TURBINES: Line 
shaft or submersible. 4” 
to 24” sizes. Capacities to 


10,000 GPM. 











~ . . Lad 
Send for complete information on these a 
great BERKELEY irrigation pumps. We'll ; 


send you the facts and the name of your i 


nearest BERKELEY dealer. 








18 The Progressive Farmer 


BERKELEY PUMP COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7, Sta. A, Berkeley, Calif. 


Please send me dealer's name and infor- 








mation on: (1D Tracto-Rain Pumps 
©) Sprinkler Pumps [[] Deepwell Turbines 
a Name 
; Address 









City 


BERKELEY PUMP COMPANY 


New Broiler Boom Ahead 


Here’s a challenge to poultry 
producers everywhere to arise to 
growing opportunity. And if 
other meat producers want to argue 











with Dr. King, we'll be glad 
to get their views. 


By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


Two times two equals four, and 
just as surely 40 pounds times 230 
million people equals 3,270,600,- 
000. That’s the number of broil- 
ers many estimate we'll be need- 
ing by 1975. 

Here’s why. Everyone realizes 
that consumption of chickens, es- 
pecially broilers, has increased 
greatly in recent years. Many be- 
lieve per-capita consumption will 
increase from the 1957 figure of 
25.3 pounds ready-to-cook weight 
to 40 pounds by 1975. (See chart.) 
U. S. population is being estimated 
at probably 230 million by 1975. 
These two factors will result in a 
new South, poultrywise, and it’s 
taking place right now. 

There is no doubt that most of 
the increase in chicken meat will 
be broilers. The South produces 
about 80% of the nation’s supply. 
The 1975 per-capita estimate and 
the 1975 population estimate in- 
dicate the need for over 9 billion 
pounds of ready-to-cook poultry 
meat just 17 years from now. We 
are now producing about 4 billion 
pounds. This means 
around 2 billion more 


CHICKEN CONSUMPTION PER PERSON, LBS. 


quire 3,640,000 pounds feed every 
nine weeks, and an increased gross 
income of $270,000 every two and 
one-half months. 

This is no wild dream. Our 
future production is only limited 
to what we can consume. With 
uniformly high quality at low 
prices, broilers are the best buy 
in today’s food market. Even un- 
der low prices, Southern farmers 
continue to increase production. 
We think they will continue. 


Projected Broiler Increases 


Broilers, New Growers 

Millions Increase, With 10,000 
State 1956 1975 Millions Capacity 
Del. 92.0 235.5 143.5 3,590 
Md. 70.0 179.9 109.0 2,750 
Va. 65.8 173.3 107.5 2,690 


W.Va. 25.4 65.4 40.0 1,000 
N.C. 101.1 261.6 160.5 4,010 


S. C. 14.9 39.3 24.4 610 
Ga. 245.8 631.2 385.4 9,640 
Fla. 13.0 32.7 19.7 500 
Ala. 88.9 228.9 140.0 3,500 


Ark. 104.2 268.2 164.0 4,100 
Miss. 58.4 150.4 92.0 2,300 
La. 16.2 42.5 26.3 660 
Tex. 103.2 264.9 161.7 4,040 











broilers. (See chart.) 
The table on this page 
shows what it would 
mean to your state if 
it were to produce the 
same proportion of 
U. S. broilers in 1975 

as it did in 1956. 
Can you imagine 
what nearly 40,000 
new poultry farmers 
would mean to the 
South? It would re- | 
sult in 120,000 new | 
poultry houses each | 
4 
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30 x 100 feet in size; | ll | 
about 1,400,000 tons 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1975 


of feed every nine 
weeks; an increased 


BROILER PRODUCTION 





gross income of $200 
million every two and 
one-half months. 

It is hard to under- 
stand such large fig- 
ures. So let’s consider 
just one state, Ala- 
bama. In 1975 the 
8,500 new poultry 
farms would, if equal- 
ly divided, put 52 new 
poultry farms in each 
county. This would #9 
require 156 new poul- 








(MILLIONS OF BIRDS) 
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; Get satisfying flavor... 
| So friendly to your taste |! 









No flat ‘filtered-out’ flavor! 
No dry 'smoked-out' taste ! 













Youcan 
light either 
end/ 










See how 
PALL MALL's greater length 
of fine tobaccos filters 

the smoke and makes it mild 
—but does not filter out 

that satisfying flavor! 

















FOR FLAVOR AND MILDONESS, FINE TOBACCO FILTERS BEST 


You get greater length of the p Pall Mall’s greater length §) Filters it over, under, around and 
finest tobaccos money can buy filters the smoke naturally. through Pall Mall's fine tobaccos! 


OUTSTANDING ...and they are MILD! 
Product of Ske aricon JobaceoCimpany — Sobacer is our middle name” 
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100% NYLON CORD 


“LFULR&LS $5 


At 














“Built to carry a 





world of responsibility” 


DAVIS tires are built to exclusive Western 
Auto specifications. Make sure you enjoy all 
of the features that cost you less with DAVIS! 


TRIPLE GUARDED SAFETY: 


a 100% NYLON CORD—Pound for 
ra Pound Stronger than Steel—Gives 


you Premium Safety under the most 
hazardous road conditions. 
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NEW STOPPING POWER—FExclusive new 
DAVIS Twin-Tread design has three 
times as many gripping edges for 
quicker stops, even on slick surfaces. 








NEW STABILITY AT HIGH SPEEDS— 
DAVIS Twin-Tread action holds 
the road better, reduces wandering, 
gives greater curve safety. 





YVUUUY 


More than 4000 Western Auto Stores back the = 

se DAVIS FULL ROAD HAZARD GUARANTEE 

Se that NEVER EXPIRES while there’s TREAD ON YOUR TIRES, : 
All Davis tires are guaranteed against ali road hazards, including cuts, 

Z Z 


= bruises and blowouts for the life of the tread*. 
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ay ane *In Ohio, complete tire service guaranteed under proper and normal operating conditions. & 
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Irrigation, here from a porous hose, will help give bountiful 


yields of your favorite vegetebles through dry summer months, 


Plan and Plant Now for 


Your Fall Garden 


By L. A. Niven 


For fall vegetables, plant any 
you may like this month. Any of 
the ones you planted in the spring 
may be safely put in now, if you 
will do these things: 

1. Apply more fertilizer, even 
where good applications were 
made for earlier crops. 

2. Prepare ground long enough 
ahead of planting to let soil settle 
and become firm. 

3. Make rows flat or nearly so. 

4. Plant seed twice as deep as 
in spring. Use a lot of seed. 

5. Arrange for irrigation, if you 
can. If you cannot, open trench 
for seed and fill it with water. 
Plant seed as soon as water has 
all soaked in. Cover seed, and put 
a mulch on top of row. Remove 
mulch as seed begin to come 
through the ground. As soon as 
plants are a few inches high, mulch 
again, covering rows and middles. 
Such handling usually enables you 
to produce good fall crops. But 
results will not be as certain as 
with irrigation. 


Care in Transplanting 
Use a starter solution when 
transplanting this time of vear. 
Also provide some shade for plants 
for a few days after transplanting. 
To prolong bearing of such veg- 
etables as butterbeans, okra, and 
others, pick as soon as ready for 
eating. They will stop bearing if 
you let them mature seed. 
If you want your tomatoes to 
bear into fall, keep them heavily 
mulched, 3 to 4 inches deep. 





To keep blight from killing your 
tomatoes, put on a fungicide dust 
or spray every week or 10 days 
through summer and early fall. 

Such vegetables as broccoli, 
brussels sprouts, kohlrabi, and 
cauliflower do better as fall than 
as spring crops. Plant seed of 
these now in a partly shaded bed 
for transplanting later. Or plant 
seed in rows where they are to 
grow, and thin to proper stand. 


Bugs Are Busy 
Such hard-shelled bugs as 
squash and Harlequin cabbage 
bugs cannot be killed with ordi- 
nary poisons. Sabadilla dust will 
get them. Keep on hand a supply 
of this dust, 20% strength. Your 

seedsman should have it. 
Plant rutabagas now. They take 
a longer time to mature than tur- 
nips. When seed are up and start- 
ing to grow, thin plants to 8 to 10 
inches apart in the drill. They 
take more space than turnips be- 

cause of their large size. 


For Late Potatoes 

To get Irish potatoes to sprout 
for fall planting, spread 2 to 3 
inches deep on the ground or floor 
in a shady place. Cover lightly 
with old sawdust, sand, sacks, or 
loose soil. Do this about two 
weeks before plantingtime. Put 
on enough water from time to 
time to keep them moist, but not 
wet. Plant when sprouts are 14 to 
'% inch long. Plant from July 15 
to Aug. 10 in Upper South, July 
25 to Aug. 25 in Mid-South, and 
late August to Sept. 25 in Lower 


South. 





July Garden Plantings 


Bush snapbeans Tomatoes Cauliflower 

Pole snapbeans Collards Rutabagas 

Bush lima beans Cabbage Turnips | 
Pole lima beans Broccoli Irish potatoes | 
Garden or field peas Kohlrabi 


These and any others adapted to your area. 














































They’re rugged! They'll go the limit anywhere 
on the farm and help get chores done fast and 
right, haul after haul—and save you dollar after 
dollar while doing it! 


Because they’re tough—Chevrolet’s Task-Force 58 
‘ ; h trucks are ideal for rugged farm work. Typical of 
No farm job Ss too toug for Chevrolet’s can-take-it lineup is the new Fleetside 
pickup. It’s built to do your toughest farm chores 
and come up smiling. And it’s styled to make the 

® ; : 
r i * h B lt lady of the house proud of its good looks on trips to 
oug a ul town. Husky frames tote king-sized loads without 
strain on or off the road, sturdy axles and spring sus- 
pensions protect loads, add long life, keep upkeep 


Chevrolet wren 
And here are more Chevrolet features that keep 


costs down. Powerful short-stroke V8 engines are more 
economical than ever... and the improved 6’s are still 


' I ‘True ks ‘ money-saving champs that get the most out of a 
* gallon of gas. Every Chevy is a big-load hauler—with 
the new Fleetside series offering the greatest load 

space of any comparable low-priced pickup. 

With the right hustle and muscle, Chevrolet 
trucks can be counted on to stay on the job and save 
on the job. See the Fleetside—see them all at your 
Chevrolet dealer’s today. He’ll show you the right 
truck for your job. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





TASK-FORCE CHEVROLET TRUCKS 





Stop Scours 


And You Have Whipped the Greatest Loss 
Threatening Your Baby Calves 


By C. M. Patterson, D.V.M. 


m | 
Scours attack calves with a 
vengeance in the fanciest, most 
expensive quarters, or the most 
humble calf pen. Calves not 
killed outright may die of com- 
plicating pneumonia. Or at best, 
scours turns them into potbellied 
hair balls that may never do well 
after recovery. But the fact that 
the disease occurs everywhere 
doesn’t mean that it is inevitable. 
There are ways you can protect 
your calves. 

You probably have noticed 
that calves born and raised on 
pasture seldom have a problem 
with scours. When they do, the 
cause is usually manmade. By 
following the example set by na- 
ture, and adapting it to our own 
management system, we can ma- 
terially reduce the risk of losses 
from scours among calves raised 
in confinement. The four most 
common causes of calf scours are 
overcrowding, faulty sanitation, 
inadequate diet, and infection 
from other farms. 


Overcrowding of calves leads 
to digestive upsets. Some calves 
overeat and others do not get 
enough. This problem has best 
been overcome by keeping only 
calves of about the same age to- 
gether in small groups. If many 
calves are to be raised from vear 
to year, individual calf pens will 
save enough calves to more than 
pay their cost. (For more on this, 
read “Baby Calves Do Better 
Outside — on Clean Ground, in 
Individual Pens,” page 50, of our 
April 1958 issue.) 


Poor sanitation causes more 
scours in baby calves than any 
other error. Although the calf 
gets immunity to most germs 
through the colostral milk of its 
mother, it is not enough to with- 
stand large doses of these germs. 
Utensils used to feed calves milk 
can be the worst offenders, if not 
cleaned properly after each use. 
Milk is not only a perfect food 
for calves, it’s also a perfect food 
for growing germs. If milk is left 
on utensils between feedings, 
bacteria multiply rapidly. If the 
particular bacteria happen to be 
of a type that can produce diar 
rhea, then the trouble starts. 


Dirty pens provide the same 
hazard. As filth stacks up, so do 
harmful bacteria. And as these 
bacteria build up, they present 
a problem that cannot be over- 
come simply by giving the pens 
and shed a good cleaning. It is 
not uncommon for calf pens to 
become so contaminated that it 
becomes absolutely impossible to 
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raise calves in them. One case which I 
worked with had become so bad that a 
well constructed calf barn and lots had 


to be abandoned. Every calf that was 
placed in them developed a very se- 
vere case of white scours. The only 
solution proved to be to leave it idle 
for a year so that natural forces would 
eliminate the buildup of infection. 


If at all possible, let the calf have its 
mother’s first milk. We have a criti- 
cal problem, if we decide not to let the 
calf have any of its dam’s milk. Calf 


“starters” containing antibiotics are 
probably the best substitutes availible, 
but must be used with the underst:ind- 
ing that the calf needs special protec. 
tion from exposure to infections. 


Scours germs don’t have legs. They 
don’t go anywhere they are not car- 
ried. They most commonly will arrive 
on your premises with animals that 
you have purchased from other farms, 





Nothing chops so fast in any forage crop! 











= is tremendous capacity ... reserve power. :: 
tireless stamina to get your toughest chopping jobs 
done on time—every time! The New Holland ‘‘800’’! 


Put this mighty forage harvester through fifteen 
acres of heavy growth in a 6-hour day: even if you’re 
chopping 10 tons per acre, your ‘‘800”’ takes the job in 
stride . . . because it’s chopping at little more than half 
its full 45-tons-per-hour capacity! Matted tangles of 
wind-fiattened corn, broadcast sorghum or wet green 
legumes pose no problems: your ‘800’ will chop 
through them with ease. 


NEW HOLLAND El Crssfand Farming’ 


Secret of the “‘800’s”’ tremendous power is the exclu- 
sive Micro-Shear Cutter head. Straight blades mounted 
at an angle on a drum cut material cleanly against a 
fixed shear bar... throw chopped crop out through 
adjustable spout. Built-in sharpener hones knives 
quickly without removal. 


Wide choice of attachments: full 6- or 8-foot direct 


cut, 1- or 2-row corn head, and 6-foot windrow. See the 
“800” at your dealer’s today! New Holland Machine 


Company Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, New 
Holland, Pennsylvania. 


or. a 
First In Send coupon on 
opposite page for >>>» 
full information 
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or may be bringing back from public 
shows or sales. Or they may even 
hitchhike a ride from one farm to an- 
other on your shoes. In the case of 
virus calf diarrhea, the virus may be 
carried by an older, apparently normal 
animal. Therefore, to complete the 
protection of your calves, keeping them 

isolated from exposure to older ani- 
mals, and particularly animals from 
other farms, is an essential measure. 





PRODUCTION-LINE 


SILAGE 


World’s fastest silage system lets you 
chop any crop—store or green feed 
for top feed value at lowest cost. 





Forage Wagon and Model 22 Belt Feed 
Blower team together for fast ensiling. 
Forage Wagon (New Holland’s ‘335’’ 
Manure Spreader with accessory forage 
box) unloads automatically. Blower gives 
fast operation (up to 48 tons per hour). 
Also available: Model 21 Hopper Blower. 





Windrow pick-up for “800” Forage Har- 
vester (see opposite page). Extra-wide 
(72”) with 16-inch cylinder, it handles ail 
your crops easily. Shear-bolt protected. 
Pick-up cylinder quickly interchangeable 
with 6-foot sickle bar. 








Bunk Feeder (‘‘335’’ Manure Spreader 
With forage box and cross conveyor) teams 
up with ‘‘800”’ Forage Harvester to make 
green feeding quick and easy. 


FEO ce ote END A RN tS EOD OD ND A EE OD OO OD RY RE ee 


New Holland Machine Co. 
507 Oak Street, New Holland, Pa, 


Please send the following catalogs 


CZ “800”? Forage Harvester 
0 Model 335 Manure Spreader, 
Forage Wagon and Bunk Feeder 
' (© Model 22 Belt Feed Blower 
and Model 21 Hopper Blower 


Name: 
Address: 
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To Beat the Heat 


Window Screens 


Make a Difference 


How Screens Keep Out 


Lovuver-TYPE win- Heat ond Light 


dow screens keep heat 








and light out of your LOUVER-TYPE S ~s 

house better than ordi- SCREENS 

nary grid-type screens. 

And they let just as | J 

much of the cool breeze S Ns 

through. Here are results oe all 

of tests by Jack Griffin at N 

Mississippi State College meadod | 6 | 

showing how much light 

and heat the different P 

type screens keep out. GALVANIZED 6-1 oS. ae 
Painting your house WIRE S iy >. ' 

white is another way to SCREENS ~~ he 7 


keep it cooler inside. 


High-Speed Sweep 


In recent years, farmers have 
wanted a high-speed cultivator 
sweep. It is needed to take ad- 
vantage of tractor power and 
speed now available. At present, 
almost all tractor cultivator sweeps 
have much the same design as old 
mule-drawn sweeps. First design 
change was to flatten the crown 
of sweep. This helped some, but 
the broad tongue of the sweep 
still caused much soil to be thrown 
when tractor speed was increased 
slightly. 

It appears that F. E. Edwards, j 
agricultural engineer, Mississippi 
State College, has found the an- 
swer in this thin, high-strength 
steel knife coulter welded to flat 
sweep (shown in the picture). With 
this sweep, tractor speed can be 
stepped up considerably without 
throwing soil. This type of sweep 





For use on tractor equipment 


can also be used to prevent throw- 
ing soil on chemical bands. These 
are experimental sweeps and are 
not on the market. 


Harold Benford. 


Automatic Cages for Layers 


Photo by Robert Nay 




















e 
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Cages similar to the above, with automatic feeding and egg collection, 
will shortly be on the market. Feed is metered and carried from bulk 
storage by a chain conveyor. Returning chain carries eggs back to a cen- 
tral collection tray at the feed end of system. A U-shaped water trough 
runs parallel to and above feed trough. Time, labor, and feed saved 
should soon pay for extra cost, say manufacturers. The system can be 
laid out up to 500 feet long in 8-, 10-, and 12-inch and community cages. 





heavy duty — all purpose 


ROTARY CUTTER 


1. Cuts Stalks! 
2. Mows Pastures! 
3. Clears Land! 
BUSH HOG puts extra dollars in 
your pocket. It cuts, cleans and 
mulches in one operation! Saves 
you time and labor! 
- Free- Swinging Blades ! 
- Enclosed Frame! 
- Adjustable Cutting Height! 
- Side Skids Prevent Digging! 
- Heavy Duty Gears! 
- No Slip Clutches ! 
BUSH HOG IMPLEMENTS 
8 Ft. Mower 

























= <9 All-purpose cut- 
= ting. 3 overlapping 
blades. 
S&S 

mIN ‘Belly Mount’’ 
if Si 42’? cut for 1-row trac- 
tors, all-purpose cutting. 

Pasture Seeder 













ed colters, boots 
and pack wheels. 

hed ede sul! type; 6°, 6° and 
7’ swaths. Also with 2 inset rear wheels 
for close trim. Lift type; 5" and 6° swaths. 









‘Flying Saucer 'Blade- 
holder; fast hitch; snapeoupler; offset eutting 
(orchard mulching); high clipping (row 
crops). 













his Successful Farmer Says 
“We cleaned 47 acres last 
summer with a Bush Hog. We { 4 
have eliminated  bitterweeds |’ 
with Bush Hog in two seasons. \— 
No repair costs yet.” 















Color Folder On 
Complete Bush Hog Line Write Dept. 7-PF 


BUSH HOG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Selma, Ala. 











Vaccinate Against 


LEPT © 


Don’t let this deadly new disease get a foothold 
on your ore Bg s - i to immunize your Cattle, 
Hogs with COLORADO 


Horses, and 

USPTOSPIRA. POMONA BACTERIN. Gov't 
licensed. Powerfully potent. Pure. Safe. Eco- 
nomical. Nation wide distribution. Let us send 
you free catalog describing this and other 
COLORADO Veterinary biologicals. 


COLORADO SERUM CO. 
4950 York Street Denver 16, Colorado 


Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. Nogummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 








at drug counters everywhere. 
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~ FIRST TRACTOR TIRE 
EVER BUILT W 


rSTRACTION CHAMPION 
fw 


FIRESTONE 


ee 


GAT @ ston @ 


RUBBE 
THE LONGEST. 
_ EVER USED IN FARM TIRES! 


The new Firestone All-Traction Champion, built with Firestone That’s why you can count on extra work . . . at no extra cost . . . with 


24 


Rubber-X, puts new efficiency into all farm tractors. Tractor tire 
tests proved that Firestone Rubber-X is the longest wearing rubber 
ever used in farm tires. 

Firestone Rubber-X 
the new All-Traction 
the fie 


in the deep, curved and tapered tread bars of 
Champion resists wear on the highway and in 
ld to deliver maximum traction. Firestone Rubber-X in side- 
walls has new built-in resistance against cracking, snagging and aging. 
You get new Firestone S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord in the All-Traction 
Champion, too. It’s a new, tougher-than-ever cord which packs more 


impact-armor per square inch for exceptional tire body strength and 
maximum protection against impact damage. 
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the new Firestone All-Traction Champion. See this all-new tractor 
tire at your Firestone Dealer or Store today. 


ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


: ae aaa 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Lice a great ship plowing 
through stormy waters, Southern 
agriculture builds anew and drives 
forward to meet tomorrow’s chal- 
lenges. 

Losses in the South of 5 mil- 
lion farm people and 10 million 
acres of cotton in the past 17 years 
have brought problems galore. 
But Southern farmers have taken 
them in stride. They have changed their way of 
operating, enlarged their farms, and bought im- 
proved machines and equipment. They have added 
new enterprises and increased their efficiency and 
total volume of sales. 


Mr. Fanning 


Agriculture in the South is big business. More 
than $81 billion worth of products flowed from its 
farms in 1957. These are new dollars. They travel 
along through the channels of trade creating jobs, 
sparking capital investments, and contributing to 
billions of dollars in off-farm business. Consumers 
paid more than $33 billion for these commodities. 
The difference of $25 billion is business springing 
from the production of Southern farms. 

Farmers in the South spend almost $6 billion 
annually to run their farms. Many a business in 
town keeps going because farmers buy from it. Fer- 
tilizer purchases exceed $500 million each year. 
Southern farmers buy about $1 billion worth of feed 
yearly. They spend $1 billion on repairs and opera- 
tion of capital items. Over $1 billion is spent each 


12 months for labor. These vast amounts do not | 


cover consumer items that farm families of this area 
buy each year. This likely exceeds $2 billion. 


Moreover, Southern agriculture is heading for- 
ward. Sure, it has its problems. They are tough and 
mean. But don’t ever discount the Southern farmer. 
He has had troubles before—and licked them. To 
the Cotton South, nothing could have been more 
upsetting than the boll weevil. Yet agriculture 
rolled on and moved to a sounder base. Farmers 
will meet the current problems of price disparity, 
surpluses, industrial development, high investments 
and rising risks—and handle them, too. Southern 
farmers ask for no sympathy. They only seek under- 
standing and equal opportunities with others. 

Agriculture contributes more to the nation than 
income. Much of our faith as a nation stems from 
the faith of farm people. Their concept of the dig- 
nity of work needs to be embedded in the hearts of 
all Americans. Their courage to move on against 
great odds remains a beacon light to those who 
would stop. The South, too, is still a great rural 
area. Its people think and act under the influences 
of a rural environment. Possibly this is why industry 
likes to come and establish here. Farmers have al- 
ways been conservative by nature. They have been 
and are a balancing influence in national life. This 
has been and is good. 


Next, let’s look at a few facts pointing to a new 
Southern agriculture—and better years ahead. 

In 1940, there were 37,012,000 people living in 
the South. This number had increased to 45,632,000 
in 1956—and will likely exceed 54,000,000 by 1970. 
While total population was thus going up one-fourth 
between 1940 and 1956, the number of farm peo- 


Southern agriculture is heading forward and 


upward. The future is indeed growing brighter. 


Mr. Fanning invites us to look ahead with him. 


outhern Agriculture Unfolds 


By J. W. FANNING, Chairman, Division of Agricultural Economics, 


College of Agriculture, University of Georgia 


HAPPIER FARM LIVING 
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ple was declining one-third—or more than 5 million. 
Farm population decreased from 42% of all people 
in 1940 to 23% in 1956. By 1970, what will that 
proportion be? 20%? 15%? Probably nearer 15 
than 20%. 

Two things can happen—and probably will. 
First, the South will likely maintain a large rural 
population—even though there will be fewer farm 
people. Probably half of the people of these states 
will keep on living in rural areas for years to come. 
This will mean retaining much of the rural environ- 
ment—and the spiritual values that go with this way 
of life. This is worth planning and working for— 
and that’s what it’s going to take to have it. 

Plainly, these population shifts will continue to 
create consumer markets in the South. In 1940, 
there were fewer than two buyers of food and fiber 
in this section to each producer, less than 2 to 1. 
This ratio will increase to 7 or 8 to 1 by 1975. With 
higher per-capita incomes, and more buyers, some 


GREATER DIVERSITY 


OF OPPORTUNITY 


MORE INCOME 
PER FARM FAMILY 


MORE LIVESTOCK, FRUIT, 
VEGETABLES, TIMBER 


MANY, MANY 
MORE CONSUMERS 


EXPANDED USE 


OF FARM RE 
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of the finest markets in America for farm products 
are developing in the South. 


New marketing systems must be built. Better 
practices in selling must be followed. Demand for 
better quality and increasing supplies of foods are 
sure to come. Competition for these markets will 
become keener. Southern farmers will have to fight 
to have and to hold these markets—and that’s what 
they intend to do. 

As a matter of fact, they have already started. 
The 10 million fewer acres in cotton have gone 
mostly into grasses, forage, and grain crops. Some 
of these acres now grow fruits and vegetables. 
Thousands of acres of idle cropland have been 
planted in pines. More cattle, hogs, and milk are 
being produced. Eggs are rolling to market in vastly 
greater quantities. From a minor position in the 
broiler industry 20 years ago, Southern farmers now 
produce more than (Continued on page 41) 
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Contract Feeding 0: 


Second Chance for Beef Cattle Profits 


By C. G. SCRUGGS 


It’s best if you can feed your own 
cattle with your own feed. But, 

if you are short on experience, feed, 
or pens, don’t fail to look into pos- 


sibilities of adding to your income 


by having them fed on a contract. 


oT. 


OWNER 


Keeps title to cattle. 
Assumes death losses. 
Both parties should 
agree on how cattle are 
to be weighed in and out. 


AS OR ARE CHAS RRR RE NP Phere.) 


Sam BLYNNIS of Stuyvasant, Tex., worried so 
much about what to do about his cattle in the early 
fall of 1957 that—as his wife put it—“he went off his 
feed.” 

Blynnis had 75 head of yearling steers that 
would average about 650 to 675 pounds. They had 
made cheap grass gain and would grade about 
Good. He was offered 19 cents for them. Yet be- 
cause of his “speculatin’ nature” he felt fed cattle 
would bring more than 19 cents in early 1958. Not 
set up for feeding, he found it would cost him 
$2,500 to $3,000 just to get equipped. Nineteen 
cents would make him a profit, and he knew you 
can’t go broke making a profit. 

On the other side of the fence, his financial shoes 
were still pinching from the drouth. A few cents up 
in price plus possibilities of raising the cattle one 
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FEEDER 


Furnishes feed, water, 
equipment at agreed 
price per pound gain 
made by cattle. May be 
able to get feed financed. 
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Feeding on ‘‘Halves’’ 
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=> a good job. 


Feeder Incentive | 
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Inventories cattle and 
| gets interest on invest- 
| ment, plus half profits 
or loss. Costs are shared 
| equally with feeder. 


Pays for feed and 
service, at agreed on 
fee. Assumes all risks. 
Costs may be on flat 
fee or cost-plus basis. 


Pays feeder for feed 
and service plus bonus 
| for gains above a 
/ minimum. Incentive 
for feeder to do 


Gets half profits or 
loss. Variation to half- 
and-half share may be 
figured on basis of 
input of each party. 


Sells feed and service 
only. Gets a margin on 
feed price and rental 
fee on yards. Does all 
labor of weighing, ete. 


Gets base rate for feed 
and services plus 
premium for high rate 
of gain and feed 
efficiency. It works, 
if you know cattle. 


notch in grade made Blynnis see the dollars shining, 

Then Blynnis read about a large cattle feeding 
set-up. He hopped in his pickup and tore out to 
visit it. 

Result? Sam Blynnis got a contract to furnish 
to a packer-buyer between March 1-15, 1958, 75 
head of steers averaging 1,000 pounds grading low 
Choice at $27.25. His net profit? “Just lacked a 
few cents tripling my net per head,” Blynnis beams, 

What happened to Blynnis is happening to many 
other cattlemen all over the South. They are finding 
the combination of contracts and big feeding yards 
helps take risk and shock out of cattle feeding. And 
it will spread rapidly as word gets around. 

Dotting the South already are feedlots that will 
handle from 500 to 20,000 head of cattle. More 
are coming. Most have one thing in common-—they 
are efficient volume operators with the latest push- 
button gadgets and feeding specialists. And you 
find around these lots fed cattle buyers who want 
to hedge their operations and cut out the peaks 
and valleys of prices. 

The Progressive Farmer, in checking all over 
the South, found a growing trend to this type of 
specialized contract feeding. It is found mostly in 
Texas, Florida, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 


Here are the main advantages in using big feed 
yards and contracts for any cattleman, regardless of 
his size: 

1. Southern grass cattle usually need to be 
“warmed up” on feed for 90 to 120 days before 
bringing their best dollar. 

2. Most cattlemen do not have enough feed, 
cattle, facilities, or experience to do a top job of 
feeding. Studies by Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station show that lots, troughs, storage, etc., to feed 
100 steers will cost about $2,600. If you buy a 
silage cutter, cost goes to $4,800 just to get started. 

8. Feeding steers is hazardous at best, unless 
they can be hedged by a contract price. 

4. Possibilities for contracts are much better at 
a feed yard, from either feedlot operators or other 
buyers. 

5. Big feedlots sell service and feed. They have 
facilities plus volume of feed handled. They can 
buy cheaply and afford expensive laborsaving 
equipment for mixing and feeding. Because they 
have volume, they can settle for smaller margin. 

6. Packers and order buyers like it because they 
can see cattle easily and be assured of getting them 
when they want them so as to schedule killing oper- 
ations and cut down labor costs and closely follow 
meat price trends. 

Custom feed yards come in all sizes, kinds, and 
conditions. Some have all kinds of feeding plans, 
others have only one. Some will finance the feed 
for you, others demand cash on the barrelhead. 

Study the four types of feeding contracts out- 
lined on this page. Within their framework may lie 
a chance for you to sell grass gains at a much higher 
price. Through contracts with packer-buyers oF 
feedlot operators themselves—very often feed mixers 
or manufacturers—much of the risk is taken out of 
feeding. 


Regardless of which plan would work best for 
you, here are some warnings you need to consider 
carefully: 

Always have a written contract with as many 
points as possible pegged down. 

Plan for an arbitration committee. If arguments 
come up, let owner and feeder each choose a repre- 
sentative. Then the two representatives pick a third 
man. Everybody then agrees to decision of the 
committee. Don’t back out on setting this plan up. 
You likely won’t have any trouble. But it’s better 
to be safe than sorry. Any good businessman woul 
do it. And setting up such a plan doesn’t show that 
someone is a rascal. ; 

Contract feeding and selling is here to stay. Use 
it to grow with the Southern livestock industry. 
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Spending 
Your 
Pasture 











Dollars 
Wisely 


A soil test is a valuable guide 


(see page 29). Reseeding and 
fertilization return profits in 


added milk and meat. 


Nor long ago we heard a dairyman say, “I need 
more cows, but my pastures won't carry any more 
animals.” Should he set aside more acres for graz- 
ing, or fertilize his present acreage? 

The answer to this question might be found in 
the results of a study made at Tyler, Tex. Fifteen 
per cent more milk was produced by cows grazing 
on a 6-acre fertilized pasture than by cows grazing 
15 acres receiving no fertilizer. During a three- 
year period, $53.90 per acre was spent to improve 
the 6 acres. 

In addition to extra milk, less feed per 100 

pounds of milk was required by cows grazing the 
improved pastures. This amounted to a saving of 
$192 during the three years. This saving, plus the 
value of the extra milk, gave a return of $722 from 
an expenditure of $323.40 for fertilizer, manure, 
and seed. Only $6.40 was spent for seed. The 15 
acres of unimproved Bermuda and native grasses 
furnished grazing for three cows. An equal num- 
ber was assigned to the 6-acre plot. 
How much fertilizer should you apply? That 
depends upon the kind of pasture plants you are 
using for grazing, moisture available, and the pres- 
ent fertility of your soil. A soil test will let you 
know kinds and amounts of plant food needed to 
bring your soil up to a high state of fertility. 


1. More plant food is required by some crops 
than others, as these figures from the Headland, 
Ala., Wiregrass Substation show: 

Response to Nitrogen 1953-54 Average 


(Feeding value of forage yields expressed as 
equivalent in bushels of corn.) 





Nitrogen Coastal Common Bahia 
sed Bermuda Bermuda Grass 
None 53 bushels 23 bushels 47 bushels 
80 pounds 

per acre 66 bushels 45 bushels 60 bushels 
160 Pounds 

Per acre 93 bushels 56 bushels 65 bushels 


Photo by John McKinney 





By PETE HEAD 


At the Georgia Coastal Plain Station, an extra 
0.9 pound of beef per acre per pound of nitrogen 
was obtained when 50 pounds of nitrogen per acre 
was applied on Coastal Bermuda grass. When 100 
or 200 pounds of nitrogen per acre was used, they 
got 2.2 pounds of extra beef from each pound of 
nitrogen used. 


2. As we increase applications of phosphate 
and potash, generally speaking, forage yields go up. 
In Virginia tests, applications of 50, 100, and 200 
pounds of potash per acre on orchardgrass and al- 
falfa all increased yields. For the three applica- 
tions, per-acre yields were 4,360, 5,254, and 6,298 
pounds. The first 50 pounds gave larger increases 
than the additional 50 pounds at the high rates. 
The Virginia Station also reports a 28% increase 
in yield from using 100 pounds of phosphate per 
acre. 


3. Soil depth and texture often limit response 
to fertilization. In the mountain region of Arkansas, 
67 pounds and 60 pounds each of potash and phos- 
phate per acre gave a net return of $5.77 over cost 
of fertilizer when forage was valued at $15 per ton. 
A like application on mixed black land in Nevada 
County, Ark., gave a larger increase in yields. 
Profit over cost of fertilizer there was $65.32. 


4, Studies of hill pastures in Mississippi show 
how available moisture supply affects returns from 
fertilizer. An irrigated p]ot produced 9,725 pounds 
of dry hay (four clippings). From a nonirrigated 


area, 7,177 pounds was clipped. Both plots were 
fertilized at the rate of 64 pounds nitrogen, 120 
pounds phosphate, and 90 pounds potash per acre. 









Before spending money to establish a pasture, figure carefully what it should return you in milk or meat. 


5. It is poor economy, most farmers agree, not 
to apply enough limestone, phosphate, potash, and 
nitrogen to assure a good stand and growth. They'll 
also agree it pays to reseed to thicken and balance 
stands of grasses and legumes. 

We found different opinions on how large these 
initial applications should be. Everett Rogers, 
Greene County, Ark., says, “A soil test is the first 
step in pasture development. When we know what 
our soil needs, we try to put on enough lime, phos- 
phate, and potash to last five years.” We found 
other farmers whose initial applications covered only 
one year’s needs, liming being the only exception. 


6. “A good cowman with good cattle can spend 
more money on pastures than a man with lower 
quality cattle,” said O. L. Townsend of Chicot 
County, Ark., recently. A pound of gain from grass 
on a Choice feeder may be worth 24 to 26 cents. 
The same pound on a Good or Common steer may 
only be worth 16 or 18 cents. 

A dairyman needs good, lush pastures. His cows 
are able to turn forage into milk. During 1953-54, 
oats at Calhoun, La., furnished 116 cow-days graz- 
ing per acre. Oats produced 2,665 pounds of 4% 
milk. With milk at $5 per hundred, this is a re- 
turn of $133.25 per acre. At the South Mississippi 
Branch Station, returns from oats, providing 216 
animal grazing days for steers, was $55.92 per 
acre. Steers were valued at $19.32 per hundred. 
These tests were conducted during 1954-57. Land 
preparation, seeding, and fertilization in the Mis- 
sissippi studies cost $36.67 per acre. Net profit 
per acre was $19.25. 

Finally, let’s remember that annual or semi- 
annual applications of nitrogen usually give higher 
returns than heavy applications less frequently. 
Application of phosphate and potash should also be 
made annually, if you are shooting for high returns. 
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Depth will vary, 
but in no case 
will top of the 
pipe be less than 
24 inches deep. 


Vv 

Easy tie-in with 
gated pipe or 
sprinkler systems 
is permitted by 
risers with 
alfalfa valves. 


Irrigation Goes Underground 


Pipe laid beneath the 

ground has these advantages: 
lower labor costs, less land 
out of cultivation, less upkeep, 
and precise water control. 


By HENRY CLAY WHITE 


Soil Conservation Service 


Somernc new in the Mid-South is under- 
ground irrigation. This system may eventually re- 
place open ditches. Irrigation water is carried un- 
derground through a pipeline system. This method 
permits precise irrigation control . . . labor costs are 
reduced . . . and full use is made of water. 
Underground irrigation pipe has been in use in 
parts of Texas and the western states for a number 
of years. In Texas and the West, hundreds of miles 
of concrete pipe carry water to the crops far more 
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Cool Ration for Cows 


By C. G. SCRUGGS 


suitably and, sometimes, more economically than 
other methods used. 

With an underground system, it is easy to give 
any crop the exact amount of water needed. Fewer 
men can irrigate more acres per day. No labor is 
needed to do shovelwork. An underground system 
ends the problem of weeds growing in ditches or 
canals. There are fewer places to breed weed seed 
and insect pests. It can work from a well or relift 
to supply water to a gated pipe or a sprinkler system. 

Underground systems do away with the many 
disadvantages of open ditch and canal systems, 
Open ditches or canals are costly to build and main- 
tain. They block farm drainage and farm roads, 
Small ditches or canals have to be plowed in to per- 
mit equipment to operate. Then they have to be 
rebuilt when next irrigation is needed. This is costly, 
These open ditches and canals take good land out 
of production. 

The board of supervisors of the Lonoke Coun- 
ty, Ark., Soil Conservation District became inter- 
ested in these underground pipe systems. They ob- 
tained information about systems from companies 
which installed them. They then met with the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee 
and asked them to consider a special practice for 
Lonoke County to help farmers in installing the pipe. 
The county ASC committee sent the special prac- 
tice to the state committee. The practice was ap- 
proved, giving farmers a payment under ACP for 
the installation of underground pipe. 

Concrete pipe sections are 6 feet long, and are 
placed together with a rubber gasket. Each section 
is made to exacting tolerances so that the flexible 
rubber gasket will fit precisely. This permits the 
line pipe to “give” when soil shifts, and prevents 
even hairline cracks. Jointed sections are tight 
enough to be leak- and rootproof, and flexible 
enough to withstand shifting soil, expansion, and 
contraction. 

The concrete underground pipe is made in 
6-foot lengths with 2-inch walls. A 12-inch pipe in 
a 6-foot length weighs 570 pounds. A 15-inch size 
weighs 765 pounds. 

To permit easy tie-in with gated pipe or sprin- 
kler systems, risers with alfalfa valves are located 
at 500- to 600-foot intervals along the line. In ef- 
fect, underground systems replace aboveground 
aluminum, plastic, canvas, or other types of supply 
lines now used. 

This type of system can be operated as simply 
as turning on a water faucet. A short section of 
gated pipe is hooked to the permanent alfalfa valve 
located nearest the area being irrigated. Then the 
valve is opened, and you are irrigating. 





Another in Our 
“Beat the Heat” 
Series 




















Cool dairy cow ration at left, hot ration at right. Cool is made up 
of 8.7 pounds hay, 17.5 pounds silage, 17.7 pounds concentrate. 
Heat-producing ration is 13.2 pounds hay, 34.8 pounds silage, and 
15.1 pounds concentrate. The protein was equal in each ration. 


WE may have been going at feeding our cows backwards in hot weather. Most 
dairymen believe that light, bulky rations are best for cows during hot weather. Dairy 
scientists at Texas A. & M. have found this popular belief may be just the opposite 
of what should be fed. Based on three years of testing, R. E. Leighton and I. W. 
Rupel of dairy husbandry department at Texas A. & M. found a low-fiber ration 
superior to higher-fiber in these ways: 

1. Increased milk production per cow per day 2.3 pounds. 

. Cows’ body temperature was lower. 


. Cows had better appetites and never refused feed put before them. 
. Cows ate 11 pounds less feed per day. 

Leighton points out, “Extra heat of digestion from a bigger fermentation job 
plus more heat from muscular activity to digest lots of bulk cause the difference. 
There possibly are other factors involved we don’t yet know about. A cow just has 
to work harder to take care of high fiber, and that makes more heat.” 


2 
3. Cows breathed easier. 
4 
5 
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For Top Value From Your Fertilizer Dollar 


TEST YOUR SOIL 


When you know what’s already 
there, you can better calculate what 
you need to add to meet the needs 


of the crop you plan to grow. 
By W. C. LASSETTER 


Topay farmers across the South are bestirring 
themselves collecting soil samples from their fields, 
sending them in to well equipped soil-testing lab- 
oratories, and then poring over the reports with 
their county agent or other soils adviser. “Every 
field on my place has been tested for its fertilizer 
needs,” man after man has told us. 

And why not? They’ve learned that fertilizers 
properly used will pay for themselves and give a 
handsome profit. They’ve found there is a way to 
know what’s needed and what’s not needed on each 
field or even parts of the same field. When they 
spend their money for fertilizer, they want to get 
it back and more in the form of increased yields. 
“We have to use fertilizers if we expect to make 
crops,” was an accepted fact in the community 
where we were born and reared. Then, as now, 
the major questions were, what? and how much? 

We hear a lot these days about the necessity 
for a proper balance in the soil between the major 
plant food elements: nitrogen, phosphorus, and pot- 
ash; sulphur, calcium, and magnesium; and even 
the minor or trace elements, iron, manganese, boron, 
zinc, copper, and others. In the old textbooks, the 
necessity for “balance” was effectively pictured by 
a barrel with staves of unequal length. You could 
fill the barrel with water only up to the height of 
the shortest stave. Suppose you replaced the short- 
est stave with a long one. Then you could fill up 
to the height of the next shortest. You could never 
get the barrel full until all the short staves had 
been replaced with long ones all reaching to the 
top hoop. 

So it is with your effort to grow a maximum 
crop. Unless you can supply the plant food ele- 
ments in the quantity each is needed, you may 
spend money without getting full returns. That’s 
where the soil test comes in. It gives you a close 
idea as to what’s already in the soil and helps your 
adviser estimate the relative proportion of the ele- 
ments that need to be added for best results. Call 
it balance, if you like. That’s what you want. 


Our states across the South have established 

soil-testing laboratories. In most of them, the tests 
are free of charge. In two or three, a nominal 
charge of 50 cents or a dollar is collected. Labora- 
tories on a commercial basis are available. Soil- 
testing kits helpful to the vocational teacher or in- 
dividual farmer are on the market. 
_ In most states, all the interested grower has to do 
1s: 1) report to his county agent, 2) pick up instruc- 
tions on how to take his soil samples, 3) get forms 
on which to give the history of each of the fields 
to be sampled, 4) pick up containers most suitable 
for the separate samples, 5) collect samples in the 
field according to instructions, and 6) start both 
samples and history of the field from which each 
was taken on to the laboratory. 





Small samples are taken all over 
the field area where 
soil is uniform. 


D 


Slice off and 
discard the edges. 


Samples from 


uniform part 
of field are 
thoroughly 
mixed. One 
pound of the 
mixture is your 
field sample. 


A thin slice 6 or 
7 inches deep. 
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At the laboratory, skilled technicians run tests 
for organic matter, phosphorus, potash, calcium, 
magnesium, and lime. These quick tests for phos- 
phorus and potash give their relative availability. 
With the results of the test and history of the field 
before him, the experienced analyst writes out the 
recommendation for lime and fertilizer application. 
As a rule, this recommendation goes to the county 
agent who sits down with the farmer, explains the 
results, and, with his knowledge of the farm in ques- 
tion, may offer further suggestions. 


Soil testing is not an exact science as yet. There 
are too many variable factors. The grower may not 
be able to use as much fertilizer as the plan calls 
for. A severe drouth may stop the work of the bac- 
teria in the soil and thus slow down the rate of 
availability of the plant nutrients. A waterlogged 
soil interferes with the results. A hardpan or plow- 
sole may limit the feeding area of the roots. The 
absence or deficiency of one of the necessary trace 
elements may prevent the plant from making full 
use of the fertilizer applied. In some cases, soils 
with too much of a certain element develop toxicity. 
For example, crinkle leaf of cotton is caused by an 
excess of manganese. And, of course, there is al- 
ways the problem of effective control of insects. A 
good history of the field helps the analyst to make 
a more accurate recommendation. Variables such 
as these are what makes it so important to get the 
county agent’s help in interpreting the results of 
the test. 4 

Many technicians suggest that tests be repeated 
about once every four years. Phosphorus and pot- 
ash in particular build up in the soil as fertilization 
is continued over a period of years. A county agent 








showed us a report on a test on a farm in a low- 
phosphate area. The test showed an ample supply 
of phosphorus. “This man has been using phosphate 
so heavily,” explained the agent, “that he has a 
good buildup and probably will not need to apply 
more phosphorus this year.” 

Soilsmen tell us that the first crop removes only 
about 5 to 20% of the phosphate in the superphos- 
phate added. The remainder is fixed in the soil to 
become available slowly in the future. Potash, they 
say, attaches to clay and is not readily lost by 
leaching. About 50% of it is taken up by the first 
crop. These figures would hardly apply to sandy 
soils. 

The soil-test men are striving hard to increase 
the value of their service. Those of us on the re- 
ceiving end must do our part. “Four things are 
essential for a good soil test,” said one: 

“1. A good sample.” (That’s our responsibility.) 

“2. A good information sheet.” (That’s ours, too.) 

“3. Good chemical procedure.” (That’s where 
they come in.) 

“4, Interpretation based on field research.” 
(They constantly check their findings with field 
trials.) 


“We endeavor to refine our tests and interpreta- 
tions each year,” he continued, “we cannot accept 
‘status quo.” 

This summer or fall, after the soil begins to lose 
some of its excess moisture, should be a good time 
to collect samples. Be sure to follow instructions. 
Why not be getting ready for next year’s ferti- 
lizer program? It’s your money you'll be spending. 
The soil test will help you get it back in fullest 
measure. It’s worth the time and trouble to get. 
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Becoming a typist 


RercuLTURE is still the basic industry in 
America—or in any country. Don’t be misled by the 
fact that it takes fewer and fewer acres, farms, and 
farmers to produce more and more for our ever- 
expanding population. There have always been re- 
warding opportunities in farming. There always 
will be. Agriculture needs its share of America’s 
brightest, most capable farm young people. 

However, we should recognize some basic prob- 
lems confronting youngfolks in the area of job train- 
ing and skills. 

More than half of you now growing up on Ameri- 
can farms cannot stay on the land and be farmers— 
not even if you want to! It will take less than half of 
you to produce all the food, feed, and fiber this 
country needs. 

Then, too, according to present records and 
trends, less than one-third of you will attend college 
and receive specialized training to prepare for a 
particular job. 

Now do not misunderstand us—we are not sug- 
gesting that everyone should go to college. Not 
everyone should. Neither are we saying that you 
must go to college to succeed. This is not true. 
Some of the most successful people we have known 
were not college graduates. But they were trained, 
educated people! They had mastered the art of 
doing a job well. 

Unless you find some way to get additional train- 
ing, education, and experience beyond the high 
school level, you will face fierce competition in 
securing one of the few jobs left that can be han- 


This auto mechanies lab class, at the North Georgia Trade 
School at Clarkesville, learns what makes a motor purr. 











Operating a lathe in 
machine shop course 


You Should Know More About 


Trade Schools 


They may be the answer to your 


problem of job training. 


dled by an unskilled laborer. Remember, these jobs 
are being swallowed up rapidly by machines that 
do them better, faster, and more efficiently. 

Where, then, can you turn for additional train- 
ing and education? There are many sources—corres- 
pondence schools; home study courses; commercial 
schools; short courses at state colleges, universities, 
hospitals; night classes; junior colleges; industrial 
apprenticeships; distributive education and diversi- 
fied occupational courses in high schools; trade and 
industrial education courses in some technical high 
schools; and area trade schools. Here we want to 
put the emphasis on trade schools. 

The list of trades that you may learn at a trade 
school is long and varied. You might learn a ma- 
chine-shop trade, to be an automobile mechanic or 
auto body repairman, to be a carpenter, plumber, 
bricklayer, tinsmith, electrician, a beautician, nurse, 
filing clerk, operator of business machines, stenog- 
rapher, secretary, a reader of blueprints . . . the list 
could go on and on. 

In many trade schools, you 
may enroll at almost any time of 
the year, since instruction is given 
on an individual basis. Tuition or 
registration costs are low—$20 to 
$40 in state-supported area trade 
schools. Costs are higher at an 
out-of-state school. There are 
small charges for materials, sup- 
plies, books, etc., at nonboarding 
schools, but total costs are nominal. 





Reading blueprints 


Some schools have accommodations for a limit: 
ed number of boarding students. If you are inter- 
ested, it will cost you between $40 and $60 a month 
for board. Some schools have bus service, and trans- 
port students to and from school. 

Some states have technical high schools. Others 
have state-supported area trade schools. Some trade 
schools are privately operated. Still others are or- 
ganized as industrial institutes within the state col- 
lege or university, and others operate as junior col- 
leges. They vary in set-up, operation, cost—in many 
ways. 

How do former students feel about their trade 
school training? “It is responsible for my success in 
the diesel field, and for the above-average living 
conditions my family and I enjoy,” said John D. 
Usery, Macon, Ga. “I am finishing my third new 
house this year (March 1958), in addition to several 
remodeling jobs,” commented Howard Wiechman, 
self-employed, Hugo, Okla. “The training I receive 
in auto body and fender work at 
East Central Junior College has 
been of great value to me,” re- 
marked John §S. Kennedy of 
Thompson Motors, Forest, Miss. 

If you want additional infor- 
mation on trade schools in your 
state, write to the State Supervis- 
or, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, State Department of Educa- 
tion, headquarters in your state 
capital city. 


By ROMAINE SMITH, Editor | 
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| f S i ICTE... A new kind of detergent oil that works as clean as i 


looks. New Gulfpride Select. Clear, pure, high in clean-working protection. 





And it won’t break down ... even under the most severe driving conditions. 
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new Gulfpride Select Pecaer 


Clearly the World’s Finest Motor Oil @) 3 


















































And remember, you get the finest service where you get the finest products—at your Gulf dealer’s. 





This box silo built of pressure-creosoted poles and lumber stands in a feed barn. The cows feed themselves. 
The only labor—moving the gates and cleaning. The roof and sides are U. S. Steel Galvanized Steel Sheets, 








Put up a box silo... 
Put down your pitchfork 


Pitchforks and efficiency just don’t go together. Every day 
more and more good farmers recognize this fact and do some- 
thing about it. Today box silos are appearing on farms all over 
the country. And for good reasons: 


Box silos cost less to build. 


© Box silos are easier to fill. 


© Dairy and beef cattle feed themselves. 


Cut silage feeding time to minutes a day. 


@ The bonus: more free time and no work pitching silage. 


Put up a box silo. The pressure-creosoted wood will keep it 
up for years. One more point: when ordering your posts and 
lumber, make certain that they are pressure-creosoted 6 to 8 
pounds per cubic foot. 


Put up a box silo... put down your pitchfork. 


See your dealer for our booklet, ‘‘Horizontal Box Silos,”’ or 
write to us direct: United States Steel, Room 2831, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Note: U. S. Steel does not sell pressure-creosoted wood but supplies 
creosote to the wood-treating industry. 


Sales offices in Pittsburgh, 
New York, Chicago, C t 
Salt Lake City and Fairfield, Alabama reoso e 
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Our July Sermon 





Is Your Religion Alive? 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


Turis Independence 
Day month is a good 
time to inquire whether 
in our religion and _poli- 
tics we are as steadfast 
and zealous as were the 
the founding fathers we 
profess to honor. 

It has often been point- 
ed out that the only 
chance political thugs 
have of staying in office 
is due to the fact that so 
many otherwise good citizens do 
not take the trouble to express 
high moral ideas in campaigns 
and on election days. 

It is really a question whether 
we are as patriotic in times of 
peace as we are when in war, or 
whether we are among the in- 
different when moral issues are at 
stake. 


What a big difference a little 
indifference makes! Young people 
fall in love and get married in the 
happiness of new-found joys. All 
goes well so long as each thinks 
of the other’s happiness. Then a 
little neglect, a trifle of selfishness, 
forms a little ice between them. 
It is indifference that makes all 
the difference in the climate of 
their home. It is said that Satan 
once advertised some of his tools 
for sale. Among them was a tiny, 
slender wedge. When people ask- 
ed about this particular tool, and 
why it was not for sale, Satan 
said, “When everything else fails 
me, I use the thin edge of the 
wedge—indifference.” 

I see by church papers that 
church membership is increas- 





ing very rapidly in our 
United States. That is 
good, but I often won- 
der if the moral and spir- 
itual tone of church peo- 
ple increases as fast as 
the membership grows. 
What do you think about 
it? As vast commercial 
enterprises intrude upon 
the sanctity of Sunday— 
as sports promoters rely 
upon Sunday gate re- 
ceipts to keep their books in the 
black—as modesty blushes and re- 
tires before the display of immod- 
esty and immorality in many mov- 
ies and magazines — as wrestling 
becomes not a test of strength but 
of brutality—as homes by the thou- 
sands install private bars in their 
rumpus rooms. The thing that 
gives me pause is that sometimes 
no one seems to care—or at least 
to act and speak out. 


Did you ever think why nature 
produces a callus on your hand? 
She thickens the skin to protect 
the nerves from pain. So it is that 
no one may become callous to sin 
and its consequences without los- 
ing the fine distinctions which 
Jesus made with reference to 
moral evil. 

Have you grown indifferent to 
the true and beautiful things in 
life, and the influences that work 
against them? 


July Bible Reading 


For our one-chapter-a-night Bi- 
ble reading for July, we suggest: 


July 1-31—Psalms 115-146. 


What Farmers Are Asking 


“Witt I save any feed and in- 
crease gains by spraying my hogs 
with water to keep them cool in 
hot weather?” 

Yes, according to G. B. Phillips 
of Alabama Experiment Station. 
He says a fine mist spray, using 
as little as 3 gallons of water per 
hour, will keep about 10 animals 
comfortable and gaining even on 
the hottest days. He particularly 
recommends this for hogs on con- 
crete feeding floors. The spray 
will cool the concrete as well as 
hogs. Tests show hogs do best 
when the temperature runs_be- 
tween 60 and 70 degrees. In such 
a temperature, 350 pounds of feed 
will produce about 100 pounds 
gain. At 90 degrees, 450 pounds 
feed will be required to produce 
100 pounds gain; and when tem- 
perature is more than 100 degrees, 
the battle is to keep them from 
losing weight. 


When To Thin Pines 

“When should pine trees be 
thinned?” 

Generally, do not start the thin- 
ning process until trees to be taken 
out are large enough for making 
pulpwood, fuelwood, posts, or for 
some other profitable use. 


Defoliating Cotton 

“Under what conditions does it 
pay to defoliate cotton before 
picking?” 

Usually, defoliation is profitable 
when there is a rank growth and 
heavily fruited cotton. Under 
such conditions, there is usually 
very light natural leaf drop. Gen 
erally, when plants are small 01 
are maturing under dry weatlicr 
conditions, there is little adva 
tage in defoliating. Ask your cor 
ty agent or vo-ag teacher ab 
materials that have proved s' 
cessful in your area. 
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New BAND-AID Sheer Strip. 
Clear plastic with flesh-tone 














ee A pattern practically disappears 
BPs am * . on your skin. 
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BLEND WITH 
YOUR SKIN 


_ Wit SUPER-STICK 


..won’t loosen in water. 
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Purebred for farm work, Dodge Power Giants 
are 4-way leaders of the low-priced 3 


The minute you back a Dodge Power Giant up to a 
stock chute or a grain bin you know that this truck 
is built for the farm. It turns shorter than other 
trucks, handles easier, and so obviously is engi- 
neered to last. Matter of fact, Dodge Power Giants 
lead the low-priced three in all four ways that are 
important to farmers: 


1. First in styling! Sculptured, flowing lines... 
luxury interiors ... massive, handsome grilles... 
dual headlights . . . style that stays in style! 


2. First in V-8 power! Up to 27.5% more power 
than competitive farm trucks! This reserve power 
gives you more pulling power when you need it, 
safer passing on the highway, less engine wear and 
strain. Thrifty Sixes, too! 





3. First in payload! Power Giant construction 
adds strength without adding weight, lets you haul 
up to 4% more each trip. You save time and fuel! 


4. First in economy! Despite its power and 
flashing performance, a Dodge V-8 pick-up easily 
won a leading automotive magazine’s test for fuel 
economy. Best gas mileage of any V-8 pick-up in 
the low-priced three! 


Be sure your next truck is built for rugged farm use— 
compare before you buy. Your Dodge dealer will be 
glad to let you test drive a new Power Giant. He’ll 
be glad to talk terms, too, for Power Giants are 
priced with the lowest! 
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In September, we will announce 
the winner of the first of four $430 
Art Instruction correspondence art 
scholarships. If your drawing wins 
first prize of $15 during July, Au- 
gust, or September, you might be 
the lucky one. Three more schol- 
arships, one every three months, 
will be awarded. 

Send in as many drawings as 
you wish. Rules are simple: you 
must be under 21 years of age; 





Our Young Artists 


“Strike,” by Richard Muno, 
Custer County, Okla., wins $15. 


“Party Dress,” by Betty Jane Dean, 
Wayne County, Ga., wins $10. 


execute your drawing on white 
paper not larger than 10x18 
inches. Use black pencil or black 
ink. Do not color or trace. If you 
wish your drawing returned, 
please specify, and enclose return 
postage. Have your parents or a 
teacher sign a statement that the 
drawing is your work. Put your 
name, age, address, and county on 
the back of your drawing. Mail to 
Young Artists, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

T. W. Godwin, Art Editor. 


News About Government 


College Scholarships 


SEVERAL federal education 
bills have been introduced in the 
85th Congress. These are in the 
name of national defense, and in- 
clude federal scholarships and 
loans. We have been given per- 
mission to publish the following 
quote from a recent Roger Babson 
Washington Forecast, used under 
the heading of Schooling Subsidy: 

“If your son or daughter is in- 
terested in science or math—and is 
a pretty good student—keep your 
eye on pending legislation to grant 
federal scholarships to such 
youngsters. A bill will be passed 
... probably to the tune of about 


$2 billion. Thousands of scholar- 
ships will be available . . . and 
they'll probably be worth about 
$1,000 per year. 

“The measure is also likely to 
include a loan feature .. . making 
it possible for other students to 
borrow up to $1,000 per year, re- 
payable after graduation at 2% 
interest. It’s unlikely that the 
scholarship system could be put 
into effect before September 1959. 
But . . . the loan provision may 
well be implemented in time to 
help students next fall. Costs of 
entire program would be shoul- 
dered by Federal Government.” 





SNAKES ALIVE! 





@ CAN you identify a poisonous snake? If bit- 
ten, what would you do? These questions are 
answered and other important information 
given on a full-color 11- x 14-inch poster show- 
ing four poisonous snakes commonly found in 
the South. Whether you are a youth leader or 
working around the farm, you'll find this poster 
a valuable aid, as do safety directors of the U. S. Third Army. 
Posters are 10 cents each, or 15 for $1. Order from Service Edi- 
tor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

















Leaflets for Youngfolks 


Teach Yourself To Swim 

How To Breathe Properly 
While Swimming 

Teach Yourself Social Dancing 

Sure Cure for Shyness 

Camping Kinks 

Party for Fun 

Hikers, Ho! 


Fourth of July Party 

Red, White, and Blue Party 

Let’s Visit Our States Party 

Mother Nature’s Parlor 

Winter Sports Carnival 
(summer party) 

Tour-a-Lure Party 

Songs and How To Lead Them 





Leaflets are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents. Order from 
Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

























Heavy-Duty Fox Forage Master cuts a full 7-foot swath—cuts, chops and loads 


as much forage in 5 hours as most machines can handle in 7—yet costs little 
more than smaller, less efficient machines. The greatest buy on today’s market. 





ox Heavy-Duty 


Forage Master 


Engineered specifically to meet the exacting 
demands of livestock and dairy farmers for 
a forage harvester with greater capacity— 
high harvesting efficiency and tireless, 


trouble-free operation. 


You be the judge! Before you buy a for- 
age harvester take time to make com- 
parisons. Check with friends and 
neighbors. Talk to your Fox dealer. We'll 
rely on your judgment on which ma- 
chine has more of the features that save 
time and cut operating costs, and will 
give you the most for your money. 


Send today for the new Fox Catalog and 
Check list to help you compare forage 
harvesters. A post card will bring it— 
and also the 20-page informative man- 
ual, “‘How to Make More Profit from 
Forage.” Fox River Tractor Co., Dept. 
5078, Appleton, Wis. 









New Forage Box—use it to 
green feed 100 steers in 4 min- 
utes, or, in the same time, unload 
6 tons of forage, silage or grain. 
Sold as a complete unit—or we 
furnish directions FREE if you want 
to buy only mechanism and build 
your own box, 
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New Fox Crop Blower—han- 
dles all crops, Elevates more than 
a ton of corn silage a minute. 
Delivers at any angle—can be 
placed in the easiest-to-get-at 
spot in your yard. Goes through 
low doorways. One man can eas- 
ily handle. PTO or belt pulley 
drive—or both. 


RIVER TRACTOR CO. 


1020 NO. RANKIN, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


The Pioneers of Modern Forage Harvesting 


a 


Mower Bar Unit Pick-Up Unit Oue Row Corn Harvester 2 Row Corn Harvester 


Crop Blower 


Forage Wagon 


THE FOX FAMILY OF FINE FORAGE HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
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Does your alfalfa have IVP*... 

inspected Varietal Purity? 
Seed of all alfalfa varieties look alike. But, through the 
development of a sound program for producing and mar- 
keting CERTIFIED SEED of improved alfalfa varieties, 
the farmer NOW does have assurance that the seed he buys 
will be the variety he wants. Such CERTIFIED seed is the 
seed with a PEDIGREE... It has IVP... INSPECTED 
VARIETAL PURITY. 


*IVP stands for ‘‘officially inspected for varietal purity by a recognized seed 
certifying agency”’. 


State-by-state alfalfa recommendations 


towa — Ranger, outstanding per- Minnesota— Vernal excellent for 
formance, wilt-resistant, winter- winter-hardiness, bacterial wilt- 
hardy. resistance and forage yields. 
tinois—Atlantic produces ex- Wisconsin—Vernal can _ persist 
cellent yields ... best for two or under earlier, more frequent cut- 
three year stands; Ranger both  ting...has both winter-hardiness 
short and long-term stands. and wilt-resistance. 


indiana—Ranger best for gen- Michigan — Vernal first choice 
eral use. Buffalo reeommended among all varieties of alfalfa... 
for southern Indiana. best leguminous crop for well- 
Ohio— Ranger outstanding for drained soils. 

forage and persistence under hay Pennsylvania — Vernal high- 
and pasture management. yielding, winter-hardy. Ranger 
New York—Narragansett supe- yields well north half of state, 
rior to any other variety. Buffalo southern half. 


CERTIFIED ALFALFA SEED COUNCIL 
P. O. Box 8169, Chicago 80, Illinois 


ee 
It may be a home run, if Frenchy Hodges’ aim is good. The 
eatcher is Levi Rozier. Looking on are Gene A. Brown and Grace 
Cason, all of Dublin. In the background is the $100,000 audi- 


torium of the center. Present facilities consist of 17 buildings. 


4-H Center Modernized 


By Sherman Briscoe, USDA Information Specialist 








TWENTY-FIVE hundred of 
Georgia’s 54,000 colored 4-H club 
boys and girls will encamp this 
summer at the Dublin 4-H Cen- 
ter. They will be in new facilities, 
mostly, built recently at a cost of 
$400,000 to replace the makeshift 
quarters used since 1946. 

The new buildings and facilities 
are the results of a 12-year fund- 
raising effort by the rural boys 
and girls. Many white and color- 


and their purses, contributing land 
and nearly half of the funds al- 
ready raised. Gov. Marvin Griffin 
gave the 4-H’ers a state grant of 
$237,000, and has promised to 
match any additional funds raised 
by the clubbers. 

Georgia is one of seven states 
which has camp centers for color- 
ed 4-H’ers. In most of the other 
Southern states, clubbers encamp 
from one day to a week at the 















Key To Happiness 


The home of your dreams may be one of 
the many plans in ‘’The Progressive Farm- 
er House Plan Book.’’ It’s a complete 
home planning manual as well. For your 
copy, send $1 to our nearest office. 
Home Department 


The Progressive Farmer 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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ed Georgians opened their hearts state Land-Grant college. 





Several 4-H’ers and agents here try out one of the cottage recep- 
tion rooms. Left to right: Ruby Reese, Hancock County; E. S. 
Spikes, Spalding County agent; Annie Ruth Roberts, Emanuel; 
Albert Freeman, Spalding; and Carolyn Stewart, Liberty County. 





Inspecting the stainless steel dining room facilities are A. S. 
Bacon, front, state supervisor of Negro extension work; and 
P. H. Stone, center founder. The kitchen, said to be one of 
the most modern in Georgia, has $30,000 worth of equipment. 
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Southern 


Cotton Growing Champs 


These 1957 state winners made yields from 496 pounds to 
over 3 bales of lint per acre at a cost of 8.2 to 22 cents a 
pound in Efficient Cotton-Production Program, sponsored 
by American Potash Institute. Each receives an all-expense 
paid trip to the National FFA Convention in October. 


By DICK HUMPHREY and O. V. CLARK 


* Nicky Baxley, 
Mississippi Coun- 
ty, Ark., produced 
1,414 pounds of 
lint cotton per 
acre at a cost of 
8.2 cents a pound. 

“I planted 
DPL-Fox certified 
delinted seed on 
April 16 and 17 in 42-inch rows,” 
says Nicky. “Cotton was fertilized 
once—by applying 85 pounds am- 
monium nitrate when it was 10 
inches high.” Vo-Ag Teacher Ar- 
nold Watkins pointed out, “Insect 
infestation was so little that Nicky 
used no insecticides.” 





* FFA’er Lamar 
Cole, Washington 
County, Miss., 
produced the top 
yield for 1957. 
Lamar planted 2 
acres with Stone- 
ville 7 on April 24. 

“His fertiliza- 
tion consisted of 
800 pounds nitrogen (anhydrous 
ammonia),” says Vo-Ag Teacher 
L. P. Jacks, “it was placed under 
and to each side of the seed.” 
Since insect infestation was still 
heavy after two applications of 
endrin, Lamar switched to methyl 
parathion for the nine additional 
applications necessary to control 
pests. 

“Cotton was defoliated with 12 
pounds calcium cyanamide by 
plane Oct. 9,” says Lamar. “My 
yield was 1,535 pounds lint per 
acre at a cost of 17.4 cents per 
pound,” 


* “Buddy Free 
produced 1,000 
pounds of lint cot- 
ton per acre at a 
cost of 18 cents a 
pound,” says S. E. 


Ye = é Lee, vo-ag teach- 
rit o er. Buddy, first- 


year FFA’er from 

Thomas County, 
Ga., planted Plains variety on 30- 
inch rows on March 22. Five hun- 
dred pounds 4-12-12, plus 60 
pounds anhydrous ammonia was 
applied before planting. 

“To control insects, I dusted 
cotton with 13 applications of 
BHC,” says Buddy. “The poison 
was applied by tractor equipment 
and airplane.” Cotton was defoli- 
ated Aug. 14 by using 35 pounds 
of calcium cyanamide per acre. 
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“| * Alabama’s Jer- 
| ry Ussery, Lime- 
/ stone County, 
i =6hogprew 1,087 
* pounds lint cotton 
i per acre at 15.4 
/ cents a pound. 
Empire seed was 
planted April 29 
and fertilized 
with 550 pounds 4-10-7 following 
vetch. 
“Ten insect counts,” says FFA 
Adviser R. L. Francis, “indicated 
no insecticides were needed.” 





* FFA’er Elder 
“Buster” Jones, 
Marion County, 
S. C., planted cot- 
ton April 15 with 
Coker 100 seed. 
Fertilization con- 
sisted of 1,000 
pounds 3-9-9 per 
acre, plus 100 
pounds potash per acre as side- 
dress when 8 to 10 inches high. 

“For best insect control, cotton 
should have received seven appli- 
cations of endrin instead of five,” 
says Vo-Ag Teacher E. H. Jones. 
Buster’s yield was 775 pounds lint 
per acre at a cost of 22 cents a 
pound. 





f | * FFA’er Jeffy 
- Tucker, Crockett 
County, Tenn., 
produced 1,270 
pounds lint cotton 
per acre at a cost 
of 20.8 cents per 
pound. “I used 
DLP delinted 
seed. They were 
planted April 26 on 38-inch rows,” 
says Jeffy. He applied 250 pounds 
6-12-12 fertilizer per acre at plant- 
ing. “No insect control measures 
were necessary,” added Vo-Ag 
Teacher Harold Pierce. 


* Oklahoma’s L. 
D. Barker, Kiowa 
County, produced 
496 pounds lint 
per acre at about 
16 cents a pound. 

“Two applica- 
tions BHC were 
made in early Au- 
gust to control in- 
sects,” says FFA Adviser Lloyd 
Brownsworth. Since land had 
been in alfalfa three years, soil test 
showed no fertilizer was needed. 
Crop was planted May 28. 












Can anything 
be better than 


NiCARB 


for coccidiosis? 


Yes! 





GlyCamide 


The new, safer 
coccidiostat from 
Merck, 

the makers of NiCars® 


As you know, N1CaRB, a product of Merck research, has practically wiped out 
coccidiosis as a threat to broilers and replacement flocks. But, as nearly perfect 
as NICARB was—and is—in preventing coccidiosis in young and growing stock 
(a record of achievement in over three billion birds), it did leave one area for 
improvement: NICARB could not be fed, at broiler levels, to breeders, or other 


birds in production, without side effects. 


Now—a potent, safe drug for 
birds of all ages—A program to 
test and screen other drugs to find 
a coccidiostat with the potency of 
NICARB, but without its side effects, 
was initiated at the Merck Research 
Laboratories. The result of that in- 
tensive laboratory search, rigidly 
tested under practical field condi- 
tions, is now available to the mem- 
bers of the poultry industry. That 
product—a proud companion to 
S.Q.® and NICARB—is GLYCAMIDE. 


Continuing leadership in cocci- 
diosis control—If you have used or 
recommended S.Q. or NICARB you 
already know of the Merck assurance 
of quality that stands behind these 
time-tested products. With the same 
assurance you may now specify 


GLYCAMIDE for chicks of all ages! 
GLYCAMIDE is the most potent drug 
ever developed for the prevention of 
coccidiosis outbreaks. It is also one 
of the safest drugs of its kind. Fed 
at recommended levels, it will not 
interfere with subsequent fertility, 
hatchability, eggshell pigmentation 
or internal egg quality. However, 
GLYCAMIDE is not currently recom- 
mended for birds in production. 
Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, 
Rahway, N. J. 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 
@Merck & Co., Inc. for nicarbazin and sulfaquinozaline. 





Choose the coccidiostat that suits your 
needs— NICARB—for broilers—S.Q. for 
turkeys—and GLYCAMIDE —the new, 
safer coccidiostat—for broilers, and re- 
placement chicks for laying and 
breeding flocks. 


G/yCamide 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 





© Merck & Co., Inc. 











The Year’s Best Book Bargains 


WE are offering you these three books in a combined order for a half-dollar (50 
cents): Garden Book, Orchard Book, Spray Calendar. Another book we have that 
is “chock-full” of information and entertainment is The Flower Lover's Guide- 
book, 50 cents. Look in Youngfolks and Home sections for other helpful books, 
plays, and leaflets. Send orders and money to Service Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


It was hot. One of those brazen 

days which come along with the 
end of June. Not a breath of air stirred 
the leaves of the ragged old farm- 
yard elms, or stole through the pane- 
cracked windows of the farmhouse 
to leaven the oppressive heat in the 
musty, overcrowded living room. Men, 
in starched, buttoned-up misery, open- 
ly mopped perspiration. The ladies, a 
little more sensibly attired for the 
weather, dabbed surreptitiously, and 
everybody waited in panting, open- 
mouthed silence. 

As time drew nearer, anxious eyes 
turned more and more often to the 
dim-faced clock, ticking loudly on the 
mantel beyond the flower-decked cas- 
ket. The old clock’s hands stood, at the 
moment, at half-past one. It would be 
30 minutes yet before Preacher Caleb 


Old Asa Poker’s funeral was well attended—not out of 
respect, but out of curiosity. What in the world would 


Preacher Caleb have to say about an old sinner like Asa? 


By WILLIAM H. WALTON 


Illustrated by John McClelland 


would rise and commence his funeral 
sermon for their late neighbor, old 
Asa Poker. 

Time enough to slip outside for a 
fresh breath, a smoke, a cooling drink 
at the well. But nobody did. Nobody 
would dare risk losing his place in the 
room to one of the eager lookers-in at 
the doors and windows. Asa Poker’s 
funeral was expected to unfold with 
an element of surprise. 

The community had gathered to a 
man, not out of respect for reprobate 
old Asa, but out of curiosity to see how 
Preacher Caleb would conduct the 
funeral of a man who'd lived so wan- 
tonly that there was nary a good turn, 
that they could recall, to remark upon, 
or stencil upon his ticket to eternity. 


“As you all know,” he said solemnly, “it is my custom 
to try and find enough good in every departed soul’s 
life to soften the score of evil things committed.” 


Truly, the neighbors thought, the devil 
himself must have shuddered when 
drunken, lascivious old Asa barged in 
on him. 

There was a saying in Acorn Coun- 
ty that one hadn’t lived until he’d 
had his funeral preached by Preacher 
Caleb. The reverend’s method of con- 
ducting the last rites was unusually 
effective and dramatic. 

First of all he’d delve far back into 
the deceased’s past. Every sin the per- 
son had ever done, every contemptible 
thing committed, every selfish act—he’d 
bring to light; sparing nothing, sugar- 
coating nothing, until one was sure 
that the departed soul was doomed 
to torment — unredeemed. And then, 
when it seemed that every last vestige 
of hope had been ruled out, Preacher 
Caleb would come to a full stop, say 
a brief prayer, and call for a fitting 
hymn. 

After the hymn had been solemn- 
ly expended upon the congregation, 
Preacher Caleb would take a sip of 
water, clear his skinny throat, and 
start listing the late one’s good points. 
Ah, but that was where the preacher 
was most gifted—most diligent in un- 
covering deeds of merit so obscure 
and unsuspected that even the de- 
parted one might well have hesitated 
to claim them. And in the summing 
up, the good inevitably triumphed, 
and the deceased could be laid to rest 
with confidence. 

And the funny thing was, in think- 
ing back after any given funeral, one 
would realize that Preacher Caleb had 
not exaggerated. The good man had 
merely learned to be more tolerantly 
observant of his fellow man, noting 
good when most folks saw only evil 
in a neighbor. 


So that was the reason for the big 
crowd at Asa Poker’s funeral. They 
were curious to see what Preacher 
Caleb could possibly dig up in a life 
so wild that it had furnished two gen- 
erations with delightfully tainted topics 
of conversation. But everyone was to 
agree, when it was over, that Preacher 
Caleb had handled it beautifully. 
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The minister led off with a prayer, 
He took a book of notes from the side 
pocket of his rusty-black coat and 
thumbed casually through them. He 
looked over the roomful of expectant 
faces as he stood there, rawboned and 
austere. He knew that he was facing 
his most difficult funeral. 

“A man’s deeds live after him,” he 
intoned his customary prefacing flat 
statement. “His evil, and his good.” 

A sigh of contentment swept the 
room as the congregation forgot its 
sweltering discomfort in its attendance 
as Preacher Caleb continued: 

“Like so many of the rest of us, our 
departed fellow man sinned many 
times in his span of more than three- 
score years. Indeed, it is no secret to 
the community that Asa Poker was a 
seeker after the fleshpots of the world, 
He got an early start at evildoing when 
he tricked his own parents out of their 
every worldly possession.” 

The congregation perked up. Itd 
had its doubts that Preacher Caleb 
would bring up this loathsome inci- 
dent. Offhandedly, one could not 
think of a deed of goodness that would 
atone for a thing like that. Certainly 
Asa Poker had never done anything 
to balance that first evil with an act 
of goodness. And that was just one 
item on a long list. 


PreEACHER Caleb, they thought, 
would certainly have to send this one 
on to his Maker with a lopsided bal- 
ance sheet. 

And, as if he were resigned to do- 
ing just that, Preacher Caleb laid it 
on. He spared nothing. He told of 
Asa’s wastrel life—details of which had 
already been talked to shreds by a 
gossiping people, only too willing to 
cast the first stone. He touched upon 
Asa’s four unsuccessful marriages; his 
shiftlessness. He explained how Asa 
had squandered his life, let the once 
fine farm come to ruin, the house dis- 
integrate for want of repairs, and of 
how, at last, Asa had come down to 
his death unrespected, unloved, and 
apparently, unsaved. 

The picture was black. Preacher 
Caleb came to a full stop. He said 
a short prayer, then asked for a hymn. 

When the last, sad note of the hymn 
had faded, he reached for a glass and 
took a short sip of water. He cleared 
his skinny throat, and the congregation 
held its breath. 


“As you all know,” he said solemn- 
ly, “it is my custom to try and find 
enough good in every departed soul’s 
life to soften the score of evil things 
committed. The score against Asa 
Poker is indeed formidable. I’ve been 
thinking and thinking. I’ve looked and 
I’ve looked for a good deed from Asa’s 
past. I was about convinced that I 
would have to concede him without 
one solitary redeeming grace, until just 
now, before I started my sermon, it 
came to me, sitting there among you, 
his neighbors, listening to your tatter- 
ed retellings of his misdeeds.” 

He paused long enough to give each 
smug face a rebuking look. 

“It came to me,” he continued, “that 
old Asa never said an unkind word or 
spread a shred of evil gossip about a 
neighbor in the more than threescore 
years he lived among us.” 
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Swim in 


Safety... 


By observing these swimming “don'ts” 


and lifesaving precautions. 


By ROMAINE SMITH 


Every farm pond or other 
swimming, area should have a cer- 
tain place nearby and handy to 
keep this minimum of lifesaving 
equipment: a coiled rope, cane 
pole or stick, a board, and an 
inner tube. The drawings below 
show how to use them. 

Here are some “don'ts” for 
swimming: 

1. Don’t go swimming alone! 
Use the “buddy” system, swim- 
ming in pairs, each watching the 
other at all times. 

2. Don’t go swimming immedi- 
ately after a meal. Wait an hour. 

3. Don’t venture out too far! 
You may become exhausted. If 
you do get tired, turn over on 
your back and float and rest. 

4, Don’t enter the water too 
suddenly when you're hot. Cool 





Throw rope so it 
will fall across 
victim’s shoulder. 


off for awhile. Splash water on 
your arms, shoulders, armpits, 
chest, and neck. Enter water 
slowly, and cool off gradually. 

5. Don’t dive into strange wa- 
ters. Explore area for depth, 
stumps, and underwater objects. 
Be certain it’s safe to dive. 

6. Don’t ever pretend to be in 
trouble! You might be ignored 
later when in real trouble. 

7. Don’t get panicky. Try to 
stay calm and think your way out 
of trouble. 

8. Don’t go swimming until 
you check to see if lifesaving 
equipment is in place. 

9. Don’t swim out to rescue a 
swimmer in distress, unless you 
are an excellent swimmer, know 
lifesaving, and have some assist- 
ance—boat or rope. 


Agee \y Nie 





Hand victim a 
pole or stick and 
pull him in. 








or board to victim 
to support him. 





Toss inner tube to 
victim so current 
will carry it to him. 
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_ Colgate Brushing Helps Give 
The Surest Protection 
All Day Long! 
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FIGHT TOOTH DECAY 

WITH COLGATES = « 

STOP BAD BREATH 
ALL DAY! 


Brushing For Brushing, It’s The Surest Protection Ever Offered By Any Toothpaste! 
Because Of All Leading Toothpastes, Only Colgate Dental Cream Contains Gardol! 


FIGHTS BOTH BAD BREATH AND TOOTH DECAY ALL DAY— 
WITH JUST ONE BRUSHING! 
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Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol is backed by 
published results of 2-year clinical research on the 
reduction of tooth decay. And of all leading tooth- 
pastes,* only Colgate’s contains Gardol to form an 
invisible, protective shield around your teeth that 
fights decay all day... helps stop decay with just one 
brushing! One Colgate brushing stops mouth odor all 
day for most people, too! 
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COLGATE'S WITH GARDOL FIGHTS BOTH 
DECAY AND BAD BREATH ALL DAY 
*TOP THREE BRANDS AFTER COLGATE’S .. . GARDOL IS COLGATE’S 


TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARC 








FAMILY SIZE 
SAVE 36¢ 


COMPARED 
WITH LARGE 
Size 





£2 *\worvo's LARGEST SELLING TOOTHPASTE 





CLEANS YOUR BREATH wuice it CLEANS YOUR TEETH 
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“you scrambled the wrong 


4 
egg!” Mrs. Baxter Payseur, 
North Carolina. 








Timely Banking! 

I’m going to put my land in 
the Soil Bank, my blood in the 
blood bank, and myself on the 
creek bank. B. F. Randolph, 

Alabama. 


Wrong Title 

Two friends were discussing 

their automobile troubles. 
“What model is your car?” 

asked one. 

“Tt isn’t a model,” retorted the 
other. “It’s a horrible example.” 
Mrs. Earl Faulkenberry, 
South Carolina. 


Driver’s Revenge 

A husband drew up his chair 
beside his wife’s sewing ma- 
chine. 

“Don’t you think you're run- 
ning too fast?” he asked. “Look 
out! You'll sew the wrong seam. 
Mind that corner now! Slow 
down; watch your finger. 
Steady!” 

“What’s the matter with you, 
John?” asked his wife. “I’ve been 
running this machine for years.” 

“Well, dear, I thought you 
might like me to help you since 
you help me drive the car.” 

Miss Virgie Baker, Texas. 


Wrong Again! 

The wife of a hard-to-please 
husband was determined to try 
her best to please him for just 
one day. “Darling,” she asked 
upon getting up, “what would 
you like for breakfast?” 

“Coffee and toast, grits and 
sausage, and two eggs —one 
scrambled and one fried,” he 
replied. 

She worked hard, and soon 
had his breakfast on the table 
and called him in to eat. 

“Well, Pll be doggone,” he ex- 
claimed upon viewing the meal, 
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“For heaven’s sake, I hope 
your father isn’t watching 
when we pass our place.” 
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Modern Version 


Asked by his mother what 
he had learned at Sunday school, the 
10-year-old began, “Well, our teacher 
told us about when God sent Moses 
behind the enemy lines to rescue the 
Israelites from the Egyptians. When 


they got to the Red Sea, Moses called 
for the engineers to build a pontoon 
bridge. After they saw the Egyptian 
tanks coming, quick as a flash, Moses 
radioed the general headquarters on 
his walkie-talkie. He told them to 
send a flock of bombers to blow up 
the bridge so that the Israelites would 
be saved.” 

“Bobby,” exclaimed his startled 
mother, “I can hardly believe it. Is 


that really the way your teacher told 
that story?” 

“Well, not exactly. But if I told it 

her way, you sure wouldn’t believe it!” 

G.N.R, 

South Carolina. 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are invited 
to send us jokes they like. We pay $5 and 
$3 for jokes printed first and second each 
month, and $2 each for others published, 
Postal cards are preferred. 








FARM-BUILT MOWER FOR 
HARD-TO-REACH SPOTS! 


{pers homemade rotary mower was 
constructed from discarded pieces 
of machinery and iron by Ed Baldwin 
(right), who farms 624 acres near 
Little Sioux, Iowa. A real labor and 
time saver, it mows ditches and other 
spots that can’t be handled by ordi- 
nary mowers with cutter bars. 
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New Agriculture Unfolds 
(Continued from page 25) 


two-thirds of all broilers raised in the 
United States. 

These shifts in systems of farming 
are bringing with them larger farms. 
The family farm, however, continues 
the No. 1 unit and will stay in this 


to be. Tractors make it possible for 
one family to produce far more than in 
past years. Southern farmers have 1 
million more tractors than 16 years 
ago. Labor efficiency has risen many 
times. The average full-time commer- 
cial farm has 236 acres. Doubtless, 
Southern farms will get larger. The 
tractor requires more acreage — and 
farm families are needing larger in- 


position. It’s just bigger than it used comes. Fortunately, farmers now have 


more capital to tend these bigger 
farms. Behind each full-time South- 
ern farm worker is around $15,000 in 
capital—almost five times what it was 
in 1940. It takes “economic” power to 
farm right—and Southern farmers con- 
tinue to improve their situation. 

More Southern farms are being op- 
erated by owners. This means less 
moving around by farm people, great- 
er stability, and more year-round farm- 















vas Texaco Distributor Joe Stangel, supplies 

ces Texaco products and gives neighborly on- 

vin time deliveries to Mr. Baldwin, who finds 

nar that Texaco Fire Chief gasoline delivers 

nd superior fire-power for low cost operation of 

1er trucks, tractors and other farm machinery. " Kina 

di- He agrees, with farmers everywhere, it pays Mr. Baldwin demonstrates how 
. his mower invention takes the 

to farm with Texaco products. tough places in stride. 
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HAVOLINE IS CHOICE! 


John H. O’Neil of the Cheshire Oil 
Co., Texaco Distributors, Keene, 
N. H., talks about Advanced 
Custom-Made Havoline Motor Oil 
with Ann Edwards, who helps her 
father, M. A. Edwards, raise Scotch 
Highlander cattle—a fine breed for 
cold climates. Havoline is their 
choice, because it wear-proofs trac- 
tor, car and truck engines, and cuts 
down repair bills. 





























Rotary power mower is easily 
power-lifted for inspection, 
servicing and to avoid obstacles. 


MARFAK KEEPS IT GOING! 


Jerry Sheffels, son of Lou 
Sheffels, progressive farmer of 
Wilbur, Wash., talks harvesting 
with Texaco Consignee J. G. 
Stephenson. Texaco Marfak is 
the preferred lubricant here, | 
because Marfak won’t drip out, 
wash out, dry out or cake up. 
Marfak lubricated bearings take 
a heavy beating without break- 
downs. 





IN TOWN OR ON 
THE HIGHWAY: 



























PRODUCTS 







On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEXACO 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


You'll find Texaco products in 
all 48 states—top-octane Texaco 
Sky Chief Su-preme gasoline, 
supercharged with Petrox, for 
maximum power and to cut 
engine wear; and famous 
Texaco Fire Chief gasoline at 
the regular price, both 100% 
Climate-Controlled. Also Hav- 
oline Motor Oil and Marfak | 
lubricant. 








THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY | 


ing. The South has almost 100,- 
000 more owner-operated farms 
now than 17 years ago. This 
came about at a time when the 
number of all farms was drop- 
ping 600,000. The number of 
tenants will continue large, but 
will operate under different ar- 
rangements. Tenancy is a road 
to ownership—and must be used 
by young people to acquire land 
and capital, but in a different 
manner from what has happened 
in the past. 

Trends toward long-term live- 
stock and crop share leases are 
well underway. So are father- 
son partnerships. 


The Southern farmer has a 
larger income on this larger 
farm. Dollar sales per farm now 
average $4,000—almost five and 
one-half times those of 1940. 
Higher prices and bigger volume 
of production per farm are re- 
sponsible for this increase. This 
will grow as more acres are add- 
ed and production per man, per 
acre, and per animal goes up. 
The farm business in the years 
ahead will offer even greater 
opportunities to young men of 
courage and high spirit. Man- 
agement will be the key to prof- 
its. Science and technology are 
pushing their way onto modern 
farms. They are becoming the 
heart of organization and opera- 
tion. 


Many farmers of the South 
with limited acreages will con- 
tinue to find full- and part-time 
employment in town. They will 
live in the rural community— 
rear their families there—and take 
part in church and other affairs. 
This is a growing development. 
It is good. Actually, at present 
almost 40% of all farms in this 
section earn more income in off- 
farm employment than from 
farm production. As more indus- 
try comes to the South, a greater 
number of families on small 
farms will seek and find employ- 
ment in town. Since 1939, the 
number of industries in 13 
Southern states—Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi— has increased almost 
25,000, a rise of about 80%. The 
end is not yet in sight. There’s 
a better balance between indus- 
try and agriculture. Markets for 
farm products have expanded. 
Scattering industry over the 
South is one way of holding a 
large rural population. 

Truly the South is moving 
ahead to better days—and great 
changes will continue to come. 
The guidance of change will en- 
able the South to move forward 
to a better balanced economy, 
with agriculture continuing to 
hold a strong position. This great 
section will become a_ better 
place for boys and girls to grow 
into capable, progressive, inde- 
pendent thinking and responsi- 
ble men and women. 
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MISTAKES I Have Made 





Nor checking our fences before 
planting several acres of corn was a 
big mistake. Our neighbor’s cows 
broke in and ate our fine corn to the 
W. F. B., Texas. 


ground. 





July Prize Letters 





~ Being tired from overwork, at 74 
I foolishly sold my stock ranch. I had 
spent many_pleasant years in building 
and improving it. Soon I discovered 
that the ranch held most of the things 


that made life worth while, and that 
doing nothing is the hardest job on 
sarth. Trying to change my whole life 
at that late time was like trying to 
dig up and transplant an old tree. 
S. B., Oklahoma. 


~“ While mowing with my tractor, the 
mower hit a thick patch of grass and 
the belt started slipping on the pulley. 
I put the tractor out of gear auto- 











Panels of reinforced concrete are cast and cured. Tractor power tips them up into place 


“Count on concrete ‘tilt-up’ and 
you'll lick costs on your shelters!” 


New Texas A&M method gives you walls of solid 
concrete at costs often far lower than for limited-life 
buildings. 


It’s the newest thing for farm buildings! Concrete 
“tilt-up,”’ long proved in big-scale construction, now 
has been simplified for practical, money-saving use by 
farmers. 
Wall panels, 354” thick and up to 10’ x 10’, are cast 
flat right on the ground, using 2 x 4 forms. Then they’re 
tilted into place in minutes with the Texas A&M-de- 
veloped tilting frame. Two men and a two-plow tractor 
do the job easily. 
**Tilt-up”’ concrete gives you a machine shed, loafing 
barn, or other service building that stands up to a life- 
time of hard use. Concrete is rodent and rot-proof, 
needs no paint. It can’t rust or burn. 
To find out all about economical “‘tilt-up”’ 
construction for farms, just drop a line to the 
Portland Cement Association. Free litera- 
ture, distributed only in U.S. and Canada, 
is yours for the asking. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 7-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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MODERN FARM 





THE MARK OF A 


concrete 








Today’s newest type of farm 
shelter is made of tilt-upconcrete 
.-- modern, efficient, low cost. 





matically, but neglected to do 
the same for the mower. So 
when I reached back to give the 
belt a start with my left hand, 
it took off the end of one finger 
and cut two more very badly. 

B. E., North Carolina. 


I kept my hens a good way 
from my broilers, but when some 
of my hens had roup, I neglected 
to change my shoes before go- 
ing from my henhouse to my 
broiler house. I must have track- 
ed the germs into the broiler 
house, because they caught this 
disease. J. L., Georgia. 


“ A stray dog came to our 
house and my seven-year-old son 
loved it and wanted to keep it. 
I finally gave in and told him 
he could. The dog went mad 
one day and bit my son. He, 
four others in our family, our 
neighbor’s children, and I all 
had to take shots every day for 
14 days. Mrs. J. M., Tennessee. 


Country Things 
I Love Most 





To celebrate the Fourth of July 
we always make homemade ice 
cream. The women make the 
delicious mixture, and then the 
men crank the freezer. When 
the paddles are pulled from the 
frozen goodness, the youngsters 
clamor to lick them. We pile our 
dishes full, pack the freezer, and 
later in the evening enjoy this 

rare delicacy again. 
Mrs. Mary Ruth Henderson, 
Kentucky. 


@ I love country dooryards 
where little flowers bloom—phlox, 
verbena, marigolds, pinks 
dooryards where tiny flowerbeds 
outlined with rocks and _ shells 
hold all the beauty of the rain- 
bow ... where the many-hued 
Australian bottle tree sparkles in 
the sun . . . dooryards that say 
to the passing stranger, “Faith, 
and beauty, and love dwell here.” 
Allie Roberta Gill, Texas. 


@ I love a summer storm that 
brims up like the unnoticed purr- 
ing of a dynamo. The first rain 
strikes the dusty leaves and freck- 
les the powdery road. Finally, 
a torrent gushes down, drench- 
ing the earth, cooling it, quench- 
ing its thirst, washing it clean. 
And when the clouds have pass- 
ed, the sun appears, and a rain- 
bow cuts a pathway across the 
edge of infinity . 

Charles Denning, Tennessee. 
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I See by 
the Ads 


i NEVER enjoyed anything as 
much in all my life but I’m sure 
glad it’s over with. I'm talkin’ 
about readin’ all the letters I got 
about the ads folks liked best in 
this magazine in March. I found 
out there is a lot of mighty smart 
folks readin’ this magazine. 
That’s what made it so. hard 
to pick out the best ones. 

I soon got to where I could 
tell which was goin’ to be in the 
race for prizes at first readin’. 
But pickin’ out the winners from 
the best of the best, that’s where 
[had to call on the editor to help 
me decide. Here’s the folks that 
won the prizes and I want to tell 
them their letters is really fine: 


First Prize, $35 
Mrs. George F. Kirchoff, Jef- 
ferson County, Ala. 
Second Prize, $25 
Mrs. Alma Register, Lowndes 
County, Ga. 
Third Prize, $20 
Mrs. A. C. Lail, Cleveland 
County, N. C. 


Three $10 Prizes 
Mrs. Charles Boschung, Sr., 
Cullman County, Ala.; Deanne 
McKittrick, Graves County, Ky.; 


Mrs. Dolly R. Hunt, Grady 
County, Okla. 
Ten $5 Prizes 
Johnnie A. Jones, Quitman 


County, Miss.; Mrs. John Hurd, 
Poinsett County, Ark.; Ferman 
Rowland, Johnston County, 
Okla.; Mrs. C. L. Brooks, Dela- 
ware County, Okla.; Willie Mae 
Conry, Grundy County, Tenn.; 
Mrs. N. Heath, Marshall Coun- 
ty, Ky.; Mrs. Bert Buford, Wood 
County, Tex.; Mrs. Eva War- 
wick, Leake County, Miss.; Mrs. 
Ruby Tuttle, Guadalupe Coun- 
ty, Tex.; Mrs. J. J. McCasland, 
El Paso County, Tex. 


Twenty $2 Prizes 

Mrs. George Wright, Mont- 
gomery County, Va.; Annette R. 
Flautt, Davidson County, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Clifford Verner, Haralson 
County, Ga.; Mrs. J. H. White, 
Mingo County, W. Va.; Mrs. 
George Watson, Faulkner Coun- 





ty, Ark.; L. S. Dobbins, Yadkin 
County, N. C.; L. S. Cobb, Deca- 
tur County, Ga.; Mrs. Les Lam- 
bert, Sevier County, Ark.; Mrs. 
Hubert D. Robinsoi, Jones Coun- 
ty, Tex.; Mrs. Adda Hicks, Or- 
ange County, Tex. 
Mrs. Elaine Kasinger, Jones 
County, Tex.; Mrs. Mattie E. 
Youngblood, Limestone County, Tex.; 
Harwell Chatwell, Lubbock County, 


Tex.; Mrs. H. E. Pickering, Calhoun 
County, Miss.; Mrs. S. H. Gryder, 
Lynn County, Tex.; Mrs. Sallie West, 
Walker County, Ala.; Mrs. W. A. Sum- 
mers, Franklin Parish, La.; Irene Sis- 
son, Lamb County, Tex.; Mrs. J. F. 
Murphey, Fayette County, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Ray Smith, Hale County, Tex. 

The editor sent checks to these win- 
ners just as soon as him and me agreed. 
I made him let me see them to be sure 
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— and you skid! 








Exclusive Safety Discs Grip Road, Stop 





LIKE A SQUEEZED FIST, TREAD RIBS 
OF ORDINARY TIRES COMPRESS under 
braking pressure into a smooth, slippery 
surface .. . lose their grip. Without warn- 
ing, a sudden skid can bring disaster! Even 
brand new tires can “go smooth” this way 
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cost no more. 
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LIKE FIST ABOVE, ARMSTRONG TIRES 
CAN‘T SQUEEZE SMOOTH. Safety Discs 
keep tread open so it always grips, no 
matter how hard you brake. Look for these 
patented Safety Disc Tires when you buy. 


They stop skids as no other tires can, yet 


he didn’t make no mistake. He sent 
out every dollar he promised me he 
would, $200 in all. 

I want to thank everybody who 
wrote me. You have no idea how 
much these letters has helped me. I 
hope you'll always read the ads in this 
magazine. That will help you as much 
or more than your letters have helped 
me. Yours truly, 

Bill Casper. 





ARMSTRONG TIRES’ 


“Ounce of Prevention 


se more deaths 
than blow-outs! 
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Skids As No Other Tire Can 


"Grip can save your life 
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H ARMSTRONG 
s SAFETY DISC TIRES 


UNCONDITIONAL ROAD HAZARD 
LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


The longest, strongest 
Qvarantee in the industry. 
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Find Your 
Armstrong Dealer 
in The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 








Taal 
MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG CART OCGNM. FOR FURNITURE AND BEDDING +» HOME OFFICE, WEST HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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How ‘To Stop Pond Leaks 


Across the South in recent years 
we have been building farm ponds by 
the thousands. Many have had the sad 
experience of building a dam then 
learning the lakebed would not hold 
water. Or they find seepage trouble 








Ww 
lowa farm implement dealer says: 


along the dam. Here are possible an- 
swers to these problems: 


Bentonite has been successfully 


used to reduce or stop seepage losses 
in farm ponds. It is a colloidal clay 





Farmer Carl Rinderknecht (right) of Van Horne, Iowa, agrees with Dealer Joe Mahr, gets more 
power at harvest time by regularly installing new sets of Champions in all his farm engines. 


To get more power at harvest time 
install new sets of Champion Spark Plugs now” 


“Worn plugs can make tractors and other farm equipment lose 


power long before you notice it,” says Joe L. Mahr, partner in 


Iowa’s largest J.I. Case dealership —Van Horne’s Mahr Brothers. 


“We always advise our customers to install new sets of 


Champion Spark Plugs before the harvest season. That’s when 


they really need all the power their engines can deliver—and 


Champions see that they get it. Remember—Champions are first 


choice of the men who design and build America’s tractors.” 


EVERY MAJOR U.S. TRACTOR MAKER USES CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS! 
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CHAMPION - 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO. ¢ TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


material which expands when wet. It 
costs about $40 to $42 a ton in ton lots. 

Pond must be drained, if not already 
dry. Soil should be dry before benton- 
ite is applied. If surface is very sandy, 
it is best to scrape off the topsoil. 

Then harrow or plow 3 or 4 inches 
deep. Surface should be smooth and 
pliable. Mark off in 10-foot squares. 
Spread 100 pounds of bentonite even- 
ly over each 10-foot-square area. 
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SPARK PLUGS 











Follow this by harrowing into 
the top 3 or 4 inches of soil, 
Harrowing should be done by 
crisscrossing the area from sey. 
eral directions. Finally, firm soi] 
with a roller. 


Soil cement is another tried 
and proved way to line farm 
ponds. It’s a mixture of pul- 
verized soil and cement. 

Analysis of soil is necessary to 
find how much cement will be 
needed to mix with the soil to 
give a watertight lining. For a 
lining 3 to 4 inches thick, it will 
take about 3 pounds per square 
foot or a sack of cement for an 
area 6 x 5 feet. 

The first step in building a 
soil-cement lining is to wet the 
pond floor to a depth of 2 feet, 
This can be done by filling lake 
as deep as possible then sprin. 
kling areas not reached. 

Drain pond and spread cement 
evenly. Mix thoroughly with the 
top 4 inches of soil. This may 
be done with a rotary tiller or 
disk harrow. 

Packing is started after mix- 
ture will stick together in a ball 
when squeezed in the hands. If 
ball crumbles, more water is 
added. Mixture may be packed 
with a soil roller followed up 
with tractor or truck. Soil ce- 
ment must be kept moist for 
at least three days to cure. Then 
water can be turned into the 


lake. 


Plastic film is also used for 
pond liners. Tests in South Caro- 
lina and Virginia indicate the 
possibility of plastic film to pre- 
vent seepage loss. 

A. W. Snell of the agricultural 
engineering department, Clem- 
son College, reported these re- 
sults from their work: 

“We have one 0.4-acre pond 
which was constructed in Octo- 
ber 1955. Maximum depth was 
8 feet. It was leaking at the rate 
of about 5 inches per day imme- 
diately after construction. The 
bottom was cleared of rocks and 
sticks and raked smooth. Then 
an 8-mil vinyl plastic film was 
spread over the bottom. It was 
not covered in any way except 
around the edges of the pond 
where exposed. This stopped 
the leakage. 

“The plastic liner is still hold- 
ing satisfactorily, although it is 
becoming less pliable around the 
edges where exposed.” 

Write to us for sources of sup- 
ply of materials mentioned in 
this article. 
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Gives you new ease 
ip new heights of effici 
| new profit potenti 


enti sieniblddaian : 
load instantly and precisely . . . automatically 


increases torque power up to 100 percent .. . gets 
. you through sudden hard pulls without shifting 
or stalling. In plowing tough sod . . . low, 

wet spots. . . rank, stubborn crop powth, . 
there’s no ‘nursing of the clutch, no laboring 
engine, no jerking or hesitation. Case-o-matic Drive 
lets you select a working range higher than 
you would use with a conventional tractor . . . 
~ lets you plow more acres every day all day. 


Double Pull-Power 
on Heavy Draft 
Loads with 
Hydraulic Torque 
Converter 


Forward Tr@ion 
Light Draft L@s 
with Dir 
heavy bunched windrows, soft or rough ground . . . or move Drive 


Straight- Posie Gas idles iets asta engine to baler or 

any PTO machine gives you a power priority that keeps operating 
performance at its peak . . . cuts maintenance costs . 

add years of life to the machine. Whether you slow down for 


faster in a thin crop . .. your PTO speed remelos teuiant 
at recommended RPM. This automatic power delivery 
assures you of more efficient use of enginé power... 
savings in fuel... and a steady stream: of tight, 
perfectly-formed bales that are easy to 

handle and feed. 


Non-Stop 
Power Priority 
with Straight- 
Thru PTO 
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tractors...years ahead in 


styling and performance 
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~ 300 3-Plow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 

~ P f } ; line, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 4-speed 

e 30 St ral g h t T h ru * : : . 12-speed tripl-range and shuttle trans- 
 —_— 7 missions; standard 4-wheel, row crop 


with single or dual wheels, adjustable 
front axles. 


id i 


200 2-Plow Gasoline Tractor; 4- 
speed, 12-speed tripl-range trans- 
missions. Row crop with dual wheels 
or adjustable front axles; standard or 
constant PTO; Snap-lock Eagle- 
Hitch. 


S00 3-4 Plow Tractor; gasoline, 
LP-gas; 4-speed, 12-speed tripl- 
range, shuttle transmissions; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, row crop with single or 
dual wheels, adjustable front axles; 
complete hydraulics. 


400 3+ Plow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline or LP-gas fuels; 
4 or 8 working ranges, shuttle; stand- 
ard 4-wheel, dual wheels, adjustable 
front axles. 


700 4-5 Plow Tractor; diesel, gaso- 

line, LP-gas, distillate fuel; 8-speed 

dual-range transmission; standard 

4-wheel, row crop with single or dual 

wheels, adjustable front axle; duo- 

control hydraulics and Eagle-Hitch. 
w 


600 4-Plow Tractor with Case-o- 
matic Drive; gasoline, LP-gas; 4 or 8 
working ranges, shuttle; standard 4- 
wheel, row crop with single or dual 
wheels, adjustable front axles. 


900 5-6 Plow Tractor; diesel or 
LP-gas; 6 forward speeds; standard 
= , Sy 4-wheel; power steering and duo- 
f NS. \] control hydraulics; deluxe Health 


Direct Drive lets you step along at precise Ride seat. 
forward speeds for light-draft jobs like planting, 
Or : ‘ sctri H 800 5-Plow Tractor with Case-o- 
drilling, cultivating ++. accurate distribution matic Stes: deel, pals ian. 
in spreading manure or commercial fertilizers . . . distillate fuel; 8 power ranges; stand- 
‘ . . Z ard 4-wheel, row crop with single or 
fast, low-power work such as mowing, windrowing or dual front wheels, adjustable front 
raking. . . all with part throttle fuel economy that a. 
really counts. If you want Case-o-matic Drive . 
for crossing waterways, effortless turns at row ends ee 610 Choice of gas or diesel 62 gross 
without any clutching or shifting, you simply horsepower engine, Terramatic trans- 
. ission. F forward 
flip a finger lever to make the change. and reverse—hydraulle power shitt. 


Dual hydraulics . . . rear mounted 
toolbar . . . dozer available. 
« 


310 Hi-torque 42 gross horsepower 
Case engine with 3-speed transmis- 
sion. Hydraulics, PTO, belt pulley, 
toolbar-dozer combination and 
3-point Snap-lock Hitch. 


1010 100 gross horsepower diesel 
engine, four gear ranges forward and 
reverse—hydraulic power shift and 
Terramatic transmission. Dual con- 
trol hydraulics . . . rear mounted tool- 
bar... dozer available. 


810 80 gross horsepower, with 
either diesel or gasoline engine and 
Terramatic transmission for inde- 
pendent power control of each track. 
Four gear ranges forward and reverse. 
Dual hydraulics . . . toolbar for imple- 
ments ... dozer available. 








Sys performers in their own right... 


Even better performers when powered by 

















Harvest your soybeans without delay even 
in soft fields with sure-footed traction 

of Case-o-matic Drive. The new 7-foot 
Case 77 combine operates at top 
efficiency because grounds speeds can be 
reduced in unfavorable crop or field 
conditions without slowing down 
threshing action. 


Get corn crop when it's ready with 
Case-o-matic Drive and new two-row 
mounted Case 425 corn picker. Precise 
accelerator control plus an infinite number 
of speeds within each gear range are 
yours with Case-o-matic Drive without 
clutching, shifting or stalling. 






MAIL FOR THE AMAZING FACTS ABOUT 


exctusive “ase-o-nd@lic DRIVE 


Send now for complete details about Case-o-matic Drive . . . how it 
works and the benefits it gives you. Find out how Case-o-matic Drive 
can give you finer, faster work with greater convenience. For catalogs 
on money-making Case tractors and machines, check the items that 
interest you and mail to J. |. Case Co., Dept. 98F, Racine, Wisconsin. 


(] Full-line tractor (] 7-ft. 77 combine (] One-row pull-type 





catalog—12 sizes corn picker 
(] Farm-size 135 baler (_] 9 or 12-ft. (] Mounted plows 
combine 
] Big-tonnage (] Forage harvester [_] Pull-type plows 
140 baler 
C] Big-bale 160 baler ([] 425 mounted C] Drive-in 
corn picker cultivators 
Name Student [J 
Address 
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CASE CROP-WAY PURCHASE PLAN 


Chopping tall silage corn is easy 
with Case-o-matic Drive and Case forage 


re harvester. You roll right through the 


heaviest crop using just hand or foot 

throttle . . . heavy crops just can't slug it 
down... you maintain a smooth, steady 
PTO speed for top efficiency. 
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AND...YOU CAN PUT YOUR NEW 
TRACTOR OR MACHINE TO WORK 
RIGHT NOW WITH THE FLEXIBLE 


Don’t wait any longer for the savings, the comfort and convenience 
you can have with a Case-o-matic Drive tractor and new Case imple- 
ments. Buy now, use your present tractor as down payment, make 
payments as you have money coming in. Your savings in labor and 
upkeep—plus the better work you'll do—will cover much or all of the 
installments. 


J. I.CAS): 


J.1.CASE CO. + #£=RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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HANNA 


GREEN SEAL 
PAINTS 





Free How-To-Do-It 
Painting Guide. 


Send your name and 
address to Hanna 


= Paint, 1317 Windsor 
— —" Ave., Columbus 16, 
—it Ohio. Or, see your 


Hanna Paint Dealer. 
He runs the best 
store in town. 


the F HANNA Paint Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
BIRMINGHAM — DALLAS — PITTSBURGH 


fas Callouses /- & 


With soothing, cushioning Dr. Scholl’s 








' you get the fastest action for relieving _ 
_ andremoving callousesever discovered YH, 









PROTECT 
YOUR 
BIRDS 
FROM 


cold, 
and 
condensation problems 


with the weatherproof roof 

of 8’ x 8’ Homasote “Shingles” 
Weatherproof Homasote Boards insulate 
Many times better than other roofing 
Materials —and stop condensation problems 
before they start. In construction costs, the 
Hagerman “88” method saves you $3 to $4 per 
Square. Where annual mean temperatures 
= below 40°F, this design easily adapts to 

&@ “double’’ roof. Use coupon for full data. 












HOMASOTE company, vept.c-18 


Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me ([] Free Hagerman “88” Data 
(J Free Poultry House Folder 
O Homasote Handbook (72 pp). | enclose 10¢ 


NB ose oes aaeceaves ihenseneene 
OO Sr SEE ARE er 
OE See Zone... .State..... - 


IN CANADA: TORONTO, ONT. —P. O. Box 35, Sto. K 





MONTREAL, P.Q.—P.O. Box 20, Station N 








Water pumps from junked cars 
can be used for irrigation or drain- 
age. They can easily be primed 
through the car-heater plug on the 
pump. I powered mine with a %4- 
hp. gasoline engine from an old 
lawn mower. Pump and motor are 





mounted on separate boards. That 
way they can be put together with 
the right spacing for almost any 


size “V” belt. James M. Jones, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 


* I fasten ball-socket hitches on 
trailer tongues with U-bolts from 
automobile rear springs. These 
keep the hitches from digging into 


hen 
2° PIPE TONGUE 
PR = 
FLAT NUTS, WELDED > aye 
a 


COUPLER 








Time, Money, Labor Savers i 





the ground, and also are handy for 

fastening the safety chains. Slip 

guard chain on bolt before bottom 
nuts are welded in place. 

Robert L. Greear, 

Payne County, Okla. 


This trailer pushes your load 
through mud or sandy places. It’s 
built with a two-speed truck rear 
end, and is powered by the trac- 
tor p.t.o. Use universal joints on 
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the coupling shaft coming off the 
p.t.o., and fix two-speed axle con- 
trol so it can be controlled from 
tractor seat. Do not operate in 
high gear. Ulysses Coltman, 

Wicomico County, Md. 


Pulpwood producers in some 
places have found it easier to get 
trailer wheels driving at the same 
speed as tractor wheels, or nearly 
so, by using the regular truck 
transmission mounted near the 
front of the trailer. Minor trou- 
bles in getting wheel speeds the 
same are fixed by changing tire 
size on the trailer. 


Midsummer Orchard Questions 


Answered by 
L. A. NIVEN 


“Peach tree bor- 
ers are ‘playing 
hob’ with my trees. 
How can I control 
them?” 

Eggs of borers 
are now, or soon will be, hatching 
out as small worms. They start 
plowing into trees at once. You 
may kill worms this fall with para- 
dichlorobenzene or other chemi- 
cals. But it’s better to kill them 
before they get into trees. Spray 
tree with DDT from crotches to 
the ground. Cover ground for a 
couple of feet or more around 
the tree. Spray three times—now, 
Aug. 1, and Sept. 1. If infestation 
is not heavy, two sprayings may 
do the job, one now and a second 
five to six weeks later. 

Fire Blight Damage 

“My apple and pear trees were 
damaged by fire blight. Is there 
anything I can do?” 

Cut out damaged branches and 
burn them. Cut back several 
inches below the dead part. 


Reducing Peach Brown Rot 


“What can I do to keep down 
brown rot in my peaches next 





year? It ruined this 
year’s crop.” 

1. Pick up and 
destroy all wormy 
and rotten fruit on 
ground and _ hang- 
ing on trees. 

2. Spray all trees 
well with DDT or 
other recommend- 

Cover trunk and all. 


ed sprays. 
Repeat in 30 and 60 days. 
3. Take off all broken, split, dis- 


eased, or otherwise injured limbs. 


Wormy Pecans 

“How can I keep pecan nuts 
from getting wormy?” 

Your trouble is caused by the 
pecan weevil. Spray with a mix- 
ture of 4 pounds of 50% wettable 
DDT to 100 gallons water. Put 
on late in July. Repeat in about 
10 days or 2 weeks. 


Webworm Control 

“What spray should I use to 
keep webworm caterpillars from 
stripping leaves from my trees?” 

Any of the stomach poisons may 
be used. DDT is a good one. Use 
at rate of 3 pounds per 100 gal- 
lons water. To be effective, the 
poison must be put on _ before 
worms web up. After they web 
up, burn out with fire torch at- 


tached to a pole. 


ais as 


vy 
Wite Rach, S 


Suppose your trees are ready to be cut. Do you 


just wade in and fell them? No, sir. 

3efore you start cutting, check the lay of the 
land and the trees. Plan ahead carefully. First, 
figure how to get the wood out to the railroad 
siding or mill at the least expense. Plan to haul 
from the low places while the ground is dry, 
or, if in the north, when it’s frozen solid. If 
the ground is fairly easy and your timber not 
too scattered, the cheapest way may be to 
throw the trees along the path the truck will 
follow. Then load directly from stump to truck 


when the ground is firm. 


Remember also, every job is a little dif- 
ferent. Plan with the knowledge that a 
man with a horse or team will work the 
job differently than a man with a tractor. 
Most important: avoid all useless han- 
dling or stacking of wood! SAVE 
HANDLING AND YOU SAVE MONEY. 
One way to save handling is to plan your wood 


roads in advance. Usually, they should go 
through the thickest timber and where the 
truck can go with least expense. Some dry 
places should be saved for winter and bad 
weather cutting and hauling. If you figure 
you'll have to come out of a stand with a part- 
load, you'll probably want to leave some of 
the wood near the solid road for top-loading. 
But whatever you do, plan your roads in terms 
of future production of wood and timber on 


the land where you expect to cut. 
Another problem to examine carefully is how 
you're going to sell your trees. The easiest way 
is to sell it as standing timber and let the buyer 
worry about the cutting (and take the lion’s 
share of the money). 

If you’re looking for a bigger piece of 
the profit for yourself, buck and fell 
the trees yourself. And before you do, 
drop in at your nearest McCulloch dealer. 
Look over his complete line of McCulloch 
professional-quality chain saws. 

You'll see tough little banties like the Mac 35 
and big powerful fellows like the 99. If you’re 
going to do any extensive cutting of pulp or 
timber, be sure to have your dealer demon- 
strate the Super 44. It has the greatest power 
(6.5 h.p.) at the lightest weight (19 lb.) of 
any chain saw on the market. 

Why don’t you let me send you a free 
illustrated folder that describes the com- 
plete line in detail? Just write me, Will 
Rusch, at 

McCULLOCH 

Tree Topics Bureau, 6101 W. Century 
Blvd., Los Angeles 45, California. 
Before you decide on the type of contract 
to use in selling your timber, check with 
your state forester. You'll find his advice 
and counsel valuable. And keep in mind 
the most important point in any agree- 
ment: PUT IT IN WRITING. 
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more. Our subscribers were asked for 
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“The tougher they are to sell—the more 
they're sold on my Cities Service Milemaster 
Gasolene. 

“The reason is simple: Quick-starting, 
y clean-burning Milemaster is stepped up in 
Sy octane, power, and everything but price. It 
7 actually sells for the price of regular. 
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FARM TESTED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


How We Made Our Money Go Further 


Tue smartest use we can think of for Miss.: Planting plenty of cotton seed best seed, and harvest at the right 
money is to put it to work earning to cross plow saved in chopping cost. time. Grow your food for family and 


feed for livestock. 


experiences. Some answers: Mrs. A. L. Cook, Nottoway County, 
Va.: Buy equipment new from dealers J. T. Story, Carroll County, Tenn.: 


Mrs. A. O. McDade, Bolivar County, in order to have it serviced. 


Plant the I buy small heifers and let them grow 


Seapaciaa cmeheai + 





“That’s what you call top value! And it’s 
typical of the value I can offer in all my 
Cities Service products—oils, greases, tires, 
batteries and accessories. And as for terms, 
trades and deals, you haven’t heard anything 
until you talk with me, your Cities Service 
Farm Representative. How’s about it?” 








, rg 





and fatten. Five years ago, ] 
bought a heifer calf for $10. I’ve 
raised several calves from her 
that brought top prices. I could 
get $150 for her now. 


Mrs. Minnie E. Naylor, Walk- 
er County, Tex.: My home ex. 
pense has been cut by buying a 
home freezer and placing in it 
all extra poultry, hog meat, and 
vegetables. 


Gayle E. Spain, Harris Coun- 
ty, Tex.: Raising our dairy re- 
placements by use of artificial 
breeding raised production on 
heifers as much as 25% over 
their dams. 


Mrs. Leonard W. Mawyer, 
Nelson County, Va.: Our home 
freezer has saved us much time 
and money. We freeze our own 
beef, pork, poultry, vegetables, 
and fruits. 


Charlie Wise, Florence Coun- 
ty, S. C.: I buy equipment to 
farm with. By this, I have a lot 
of grain to sell. 


Willie K. Green, Ouachita 
County, Ark.: Buying a home 
freezer and having a garden cut 
down on living expenses more 
than anything else has. 


Louis Young, Bolivar County, 
Miss.: I buy good equipment, 
raise corn and hay for feed. | 
raise peas, potatoes, also a good 
garden. We can vegetables, 
freeze meat of all kinds. 


C. E. Ledbetter, Ouachita 
Parish, La.: I take care of my 
farm equipment. I keep only 
livestock that I can feed. I don't 
buy things I can do without. 


W. L. Armstrong, Calhoun 
County, Ala.: I have saved mon- 
ey by keeping a small flock of 
Rhode Island Reds. It’s much 
cheaper to have our own eggs at 
home, as they are always fresh. 
We always have a small garden. 
I use a garden tractor. 


Mrs. L. O. Duenckel, Coweta 
County, Ga.: Our living expenses 
are reduced by the food I pre- 
serve every year from our gal- 
den, supplemented by other 
vegetables, fruits, etc. I buy di- 
rectly from farms and orchards 
when food is plentiful, price rea- 
sonable, and freshness and flavor 
just right for deliciousness. 
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“I'd like to stay and watch, unless 
, : ifs 
there’s a charge for that, too. 
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Mechanical Muscles 


for Feeding 


This dairyman lets electricity 


do what his back used to do. 








MILK STORAGE ROOM 




















MILKING FEED 
PARLOR 





A simple feed auger completes this laborsaving dairy set-up. 


By NORRIS JACKSON 


“You have to take all the short- 
cuts you can find,” J. W. Helton, 
Denton County, Tex., dairyman 
says. “Sometimes it requires a lit- 
tle ingenuity, but most chores can 
be done quicker, easier by putting 
a little thought to the problem.” 
As an example, Helton cites a feed 
mover he installed in his dairy 
barn. 

Helton three years ago convert- 
ed from a standard stanchion barn 
to a three-cow U-type milking 
parlor, complete with bulk feed 
storage room and an auger feed 
moving system. Mechanical mus- 
des do the heavy feeding chores. 
The changeover cut his milking 
time by a full hour twice daily, 
and has made slight savings in 
feed costs. 

A 9-foot auger, installed when 
the barn was built, moves feed 
from storage room to a centrally 
located bin in the parlor. The bin 
will hold 800 pounds of feed, a 
day’s supply for his 30-cow milk- 
ing string. The three feed bunks, 
filled by hand, are no more than 
tour steps from the central bin. 





recreation area. 


Comer, who is 79, said the Miami area factory could turn out 
light articles for the local market—tropical rugs or textiles de- 
signed especially for South Florida homes. The factory could be 
built in an area where land is available for small homes with 
Bert Collier, The Miami Herald, 


perhaps an acre of land. 


Jobs for Old Folks 


HALF-TIME jobs in the sun for oldsters is the dream of one of 
the nation’s leading industrialists. 

Donald Comer of Birmingham would like to see a factory 
started near Miami where retirees could work four hours a day. 
The rest of the time, they could enjoy life in the country’s finest 


Helton picked up a discarded 
grain auger—4'2 inches in diame- 
ter—and housed it in a 5-inch gal- 
vanized downspout used to dump 
water from housetops. A 6- x 12- 
inch opening in the feed storage 
room keeps the auger fed. He uses 
a %-hp. elgctric motor for power, 
but believes a %-horse motor 
would be sufficient. 

Total cost of the feed mover, in- 
cluding motor, was less than $10. 
The electric switch to start the 
motor is located above the bin in 
the parlor, handy to the milker. 

Biggest advantage of bulk feed- 
ing, Helton says, is that no back- 
work is needed to handle sacks. 
There also is some price advan- 
tage by buying in bulk. And he 
can vary protein content of the 
feed depending upon quality of 
his pastures. 

Every 25 days, 6,500 pounds of 
feed is ordered and blown through 
a window in the storage room. 
Short storage time prevents feeds 
from spoiling and packing too 
heavily to permit best movement 
by the auger. 





Miami, Fla. 
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The Big Stick and automatic TRACTION BOOSTER 
system can put you acres ahead! 


As this photo indicates, once you’re in the easy-riding driver’s seat 
of a new Dynamic D Tractor, you move out ahead ...more work 
. . . done faster . . . and, when you check it, on less fuel per acre. 

It’s work done in the field that really counts with a tractor. You'll 
save one day’s work out of four because the TRACTION BOOSTER 
system transfers weight to the tractor’s drive wheels as needed — 
automatically! hydraulically! Slippage and power waste are cut! 

There’s no tug-of-war on your fuel tank, either. Power Director .. . 
the “Big Stick” on D Tractors ...lets you select the right speed for 
every job condition. Eight direct-drive speeds forward . . . on-the-go 
shifting from high range with 50 percent more speed, to low range 
with 42 percent more power! 

On both the 54-hp D-17 and the 35-hp D-14 live, continuous-run- 
ning PTO and “Big Stick” control keep harvesters operating at 
full speed while the tractor eases through tough spots. No slow- 
downs or stops for gear changing with on-the-go shifting! 

That’s the kind of power the “Big Stick” brings to your farm. 
Ask your Allis-Chalmers dealer now to show you Engineering in 
Action ...to power up! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 





AALS-CHALINERS, 


Traction Booster is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


D-14 and wide-bite Forage Harvester. 





LISTEN! National Farm and Home Hour. Saturdays, NBC. 
July 1958 
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A Flexible House 


The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1 is $1. 
Complete blueprints and specifications for House Plan No. 
P-2201, shown on this page, are available at $15 for the 
first set. Duplicate sets are $7.50 additional. (No c.o.d. 
orders, please.) 


I am enclosing $ _ for (check below items desired): 


(9 The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1. 
Name 
Street or RFD ana 


City County State 


Mail order to Home Building Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


CJ sets Blueprint No. P-2201 as shown, or () reversed 
| (no extra cost, if requested in original order). | 


By W. W. CHROMASTER 


Tuis month we have designed a house to meet 
the needs of a young, growing family. The honey- 
moon couple might build it as a two-bedroom house 
with one bedroom used as a guestroom. Later, 
when the little “star boarder” takes over the guest- 
room, the living room with sofa-bed becomes a bed- 
room. With further increases in the family, the 
third bedroom can be added. This plan might also 
be used as a tenant house or as a vacation cottage. 
Listed below are some features you will like: 

1. Economical to build 

2. Simple rooflines—trussed roof 
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3. Combination kitchen-dinette—with good stor- 
age space and room for laundry equipment 

4. Two porches 

5. Adequate storage space 

6. Fitted closets, with shoe shelves, drawers, 
shelves, and hanging rods 

o” 


7. Water heater and house heater out of sight 
in closets 

8. Built-in bookshelves in living room, adjoin- 

ing game storage closet 

9. Concrete slab foundation 

10. Cross ventilation in each room 
11. Flexible in size—addition easily made 
12. Good traffic pattern. 

The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1 
offers 30 farm homes designed especially for our 
readers. Whether your family is large or small, 
you'll find a plan just right for you. To order blue- 
print and book, use coupon on this page. 





Especially wonderful 
for people who cannot take 


irritant-type laxatives 


SAL HEPATICA— 
THE DEPENDABLE LAXATIVE 
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that gives prompt relief 
without cramping! 
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bat Another fine product of Bristol-Myers 
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Sparkling Sal Hepatica is never irritant... 
always gentle on your digestive tract. 


Brings prompt, dependable relief. Will not 
interfere with work or sleep. 


native When you need a laxative, you can depend 
on sparkling Sal Hepatica. Keep Sal handy. 
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Keep Tires Rolling 


> 


Too little air 
squeezes the life 
out of a tire. 
These breaks were 
caused by low air 
pressure or by 
wrinkling on the 
furrow wheel 
when plowing. 














you can do to get good 
service from tractor, im- 
plement, truck, and auto- 
mobile tires is to keep the 
right air pressure. That’s 
the word from The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation—the people who 
make the tires. 

Watch air pressure more 
closely on rear tractor tires 
that are weighted with 
liquid. They have so little 
air in them that a small 
leak causes a bigger loss in 
pressure than it would if 
the tire were filled only 
with air. 

Too little air and overloading 
damage more tractor tires than 
anything else. They cause breaks 
and loosened cords inside the tire 
that you can’t see till you take it 
off the wheel. This underinflation 
will also let the tire slip on the 
tim, sometimes tearing the valve 
out of the tube. Then, too, you’re 
likely to have more punctures. 

The extra traction you get from 
low tires isn’t worth the cost. Use 
liquid in the tires and wheel 
weights instead. 

Breaks in the fabric of the tire 
caused by hitting stones or other 
things are more likely when you 
have too much pressure. Your 
dealer can tell you the correct 
Pressure to carry. For regular farm 
use, it’s likely your dealer will rec- 
commend about 15 pounds. 

The least you should use is 12 
Pounds according to Tire and Rim 
Association standards. When 
plowing, pressure on the furrow 


Buckling in the furrow because of under- 
inflation ruined these rear tractor tires. 
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Running tires 
flat even a few 
feet can cause 
damage, though 
driving some 
distance caused 
these loose and 
torn cords. 
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wheel should be 4 pounds more. 
However, don’t put in more than 
the recommended maximum for 
heavy loads. This varies accord- 
ing to type and size of tire. 

These things can give you trou- 
ble on truck tires, too. Too much 
air is one of the biggest causes of 
damage to truck tires. 

But don’t go letting air out of 
your tires when you're on the 
road. Test air pressure when tires 
are cool. It’s normal for the pres- 
sure to build up a few pounds 
while driving. And tires are built 
with this in mind. This is true of 
automobile tires, too. 

Air pressure build-up of over 15 
pounds, however, is too much. 
When this happens on an extra 
hot day, cut down on your load 
or your speed. Ordinarily it shows 
that you are overloaded, driving 
too fast, have too little air pres- 
sure, or have tires too small for 
the job. 











Sou lou Loe wit Mamita 


You can stop worrying about the weather when you protect your 
home from the elements with awnings of Alcoa® Aluminum. They 
keep you comfortably cool all summer, let the air flow freely to 
carry away trapped heat. They end sun fading of carpeting and 
furniture. Permanent baked-on colors never chip or peel. Alcoa has 
a word for the pleasant, 
modern living aluminum 


Free 16-page booklet 
describes 18 products 
of Alcoa Aluminum to 
make your home 
Care-free. 

Write Alcoa, 
2079-GAlcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


AWNINGS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


they te Clhe forte 


When answering advertisements be sure to say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer. 


awnings bring you. It’s Care- 
free! Look for the Alcoa Care- 
free tag when you buy awnings. 
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A POSTAL CARD WILL DO IT 


@ Many of our advertisers offer valuable free literature giv- 
ing facts about their products that cannot be given in the 
limited space of their advertisements. They want you to 
have this information, but you must ask for it. 

Why not make it a regular habit to keep a good supply 
of government postal in. on hand? Then when you see 
an ad that interests you it will take only a couple of minutes 
to write for further particulars. 


OUR ADVERTISERS WANT TO HEAR FROM YOU 
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Two heads are better than one for 
“thinking out” shipping problems, 
too. Call one of our sales and service 
representatives for experienced help on 
shipping matters that pertain to the South. 
































50% Wettable 
Spray Powder 


20% Emulsifiable 
Concentrate 


Protect your tobacco from hornworm and budworm with supe- 

rior Orchard Brand TDE products. Specially formulated for 

trouble-free spraying . . . maximum coverage and killing 

power. Be ready to use at first sign of infestation. Order early 
from your Orchard Brand dealer. 


iTexe | 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


hemical 40 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 








Southern Offices: Atlanta, Ga.* Baltimore, Md.* Birmingham, Ala.* Charlotte, 
N. C. * Cleveland, Miss. * Houston, Texas * Jacksonville, Fla. * St. Louis, Mo. i 
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or slightly brown 
color. In the latter 


Farm Management Jobs 


By William C. LaRue 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA flue- 
cured tobacco farmers will be har- 
vesting and curing the crop this 
month. By following recommend- 
ed practices, you can give your 
crop its best chance to bring the 
high dollar on the market. N. C. 
State College tobacco specialists 
emphasize especially following 
three practices: 

1. Let’s harvest leaves as they 
ripen in the field to uniform, mel- 
low condition. This practice is 
also being urged by manufactur- 
ers. Harvesting tobacco before it 
has properly ripened lowers the 
quality of your crop and the price 
you will get. 

2. Let’s be sure tobacco barns 
and heating equipment are in tip- 
top condition. Ventilators need to 
be adjustable so you can open and 
close them to regulate heat, hu- 
midity, and circulation of air dur- 
ing the curing job. Be sure your 
house is tight so you won't lose 
heat and so you can control venti- 
lation. Let’s avoid crowding to- 
bacco—too many leaves or hands, 
or too many sticks per tier. 

83. Let’s follow recommenda- 
tions closely on regulating heat, 
humidity, and ventilation during 
the curing process. Brown scald 
or sweating may result from high 
temperature, high humidity, and 
too little ventilation. Hot “flash” 
heating may cause leaf to turn 
green before it is properly wilted 
and yellowed. On the other hand, 
temperature too low and high hu- 
midity in the early part of the cure 


may cause “spong- 


ing”’—a dull gray 


part of the cure, too 
high temperature 
may cause red-col- 
ored leaves. 


The free Smith- 
Doxey cotton class- 
ing service may 
help you get more 
cotton money. 
Since we have 
county cotton-improvement asso- 
ciations throughout all cotton 
counties in the Carolinas-Virginia, 
your county agents and officials of 
your associations will include your 
name. This must be done before 
Aug. 1, and makes you eligible for 
the free classing service and for 
cotton marketing news. Later on, 
when you gin your cotton, you 
will need to ask the ginner to take 
representative samples and send 
them to the cotton classing labora- 
tory. Then you can use the grades 
they set for your cotton as a basis 








“Why don’t we mail him 
in as a soil sample?” 


for sale price or Government loan. 
Some farmers have received $10 
to $20 or more extra money a bale 
when sold or stored on Govern- 
ment loan on basis of grade. Since 
high-grade cotton is in much de- 
mand, if your cotton is classed in 
the better grades, you should have 
a big selling advantage on graded 
basis. 


Let’s feed our market hogs for 
fast gains so they will be ready for 
market early. If you are mixing 
your own hog rations, be sure the 
amount of protein is right. This 
rough guide for different age pigs 
in drylot and on pasture may help 
you: 

Per Cent Protein 


Needed in Ration 
(in drylot) (on pasture) 


Weanling pigs.......... 19 18 
Growing pigs 

to 125 pounds........ 16 14 
Fattening pigs, 125 

to 250 pounds........ 14 12 


Grain sorghum may still be 
planted, but let’s hurry it in fora 
good crop before frost this fall. 
About 7 pounds seed per acre are 
needed to plant 4 to 5 inches apart 
in 2-foot rows, or 2 to 3 inches 
apart in 3'%-foot rows. Apply 
about 400 pounds 5-10-10 or 200 
pounds 10-20-20 fertilizer per acre 
and sidedress with 50 to 60 pounds 
nitrogen at three to four weeks. 
If legumes were turned under, re- 
duce the amount of sidedressing. 
Soils, lime, and fertilizer require- 
ments for grain sorghum are about 
the same as for 
cor, and sorghum 
vields better on 
more fertile land 
and where it has 
been well ferti- 


lized like corn. 


Let’s keep our 
dairy cows grazing 
well. Clipping pas- 
tures is important 
for three main rea- 
sons: 1) The new 
growth stimulated 
by clipping is more nutritious and 
more appetizing for your cows. 2) 
Clipping helps control weeds that 
hamper your pasture growth, pre- 
vents weeds from going to seed 
that would infest your pastures 
even more next year. 3) Clipping 
helps maintain a balanced stand of 
legumes and grasses and increase 
a pasture’s total production. Mary- 
land specialists say, “The best 
time to clip a pasture is within 
two days after cattle are moved to 
another field in the pasture rota 
tion.” 
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“METHYL 
PARATHION 

IS THE FASTEST 
BOLL WEEVIL KILLER 
'VE EVER SEEN!” 


...says D. Clarence Byrd 
Route No. 1 
Darlington, S. C. 





“| will use Methyl Parathion altogether 
in 1958...” 


...says J. T. Ross of 
Society Hill, S. C. Last 
year, with 100 acres of 
cotton threatened by 
resistant boll weevil, 

Mr. Ross discovered Methyl 
Parathion. Here’s what he 
says: ““The weevils were 
resistant and the old poisons 
wouldn’t kill them. Methyl 
Parathion was the only 
thing that would. We put it 
out in the morning and 
found dead weevils on the 
ground in the afternoon. 

If it hadn’t been for Methyl 
Parathion, we wouldn’t have 
made any cotton.” 


These growers offer proof! Count on Methyl Parathion for fast, sure, 
low-cost weevil control—no matter how heavy the infestation or 

how “resistant’”’ the weevil. Two full years of grower success in the most 
heavily infested areas prove Methyl Parathion not only kills hard-to-kill 
Weevils, it also knocks out weevil hot spots before they develop. 


’ |b. active material per acre controls cotton’s worst enemies 


Methyl Parathion offers positive control of boll weevil—as well as 

cotton aphids, leaf hoppers, cotton leaf worms and spider mites. Properly 
applied by air or ground equipment, only \ lb. active material 

per acre is required to do the job. 


These are the reasons why Methyl Parathion is recommended in 
virtually every state and county where resistant weevils 

menace a full crop—and a full income. Check with your local 
agricu'tural agents for recommended quantities in your area. 


Fis 
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CERTIFIED TO CONTAIN = \ 


cce@ee Monsanto 
4 


FOR SURE, EFFECTIVE. Low cosT 
ween! incheding 











in. Used im. Pres 
the progressive Cotten South! 


® 
WHERE CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 
WORKS WONDERS FOR YOU 


LOOK FOR THIS QUALITY TAG... when and where you buy your 
Methyl Parathion. Leading insecticide producers are attaching 
"to their dust and spray material containers so you will know 
You're getting field-proved Monsanto Methy! Parathion. Ee 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY E 
Organic Chemicals Division St. Louls 24, Missouri 
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How We Retired 





By Clara Comstock 


7 
Tuere’s hardly a paper or 
magazine we pick up these days 
that doesn’t have an article about 
retiring. Join clubs, get a hobby, 
or travel, they say. If a person 
has to be told what to do to keep 
from being bored after he’s 65 
or over, it seems to me like lock- 
ing the barn after the horse is 
stolen. One doesn’t go out and 
“find” happiness if he doesn’t 
have a measure of it before he 
starts. No amount of looking 
will reveal it. 

Of course, some of our friends 
and relatives or even our mate 
may have passed on. But our life 
goes on. We are free to choose 
to “give up” or go on. - 


What about youngfolks for 
friends? We don’t have to jump 
around and do all the things they 
do, but we can be a friend when 
they need a friend. And as long 
as there are grandchildren, 
nieces, and nephews being born; 
birthdays; high school and col- 
lege graduations; and Christmas, 
there are so many ways to keep 
in touch with cards and gifts. 
Seems to me it’s our own fault 
if we find ourselves alone and 
bored. 

So, here’s how we retired at 
52 and are having the time of 
our lives. 

My husband has a “green 
thumb.” He’s always loved grow- 
ing things, especially trees. Fruit 
trees, nut trees, shade trees, ever- 
greens—you name it, he loved it. 
With his tender care things grew 
and grew and grew. Our yard 
looked like a jungle. And sud- 
denly we “burst” right out on 
80 acres of fine land. 


Our own three children had 
grown and married and there 
were five grandchildren, ages 4 
to 14. We thought how wonder- 
ful it would be for the kids to 
come out on weekends and dur- 
ing summer vacations. 

By selling our city property, 
we will be able to build a new 
modern home. We have already 
bought a small tractor and a few 
other pieces of equipment. We 
wanted just enough livestock for 
our Own use—a good milk cow, 
a dozen or so hens, a couple of 
pigs to fatten, a mare in foal, and 
a pony for the kids to ride. 
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Yes, we’ve had our 
ups and downs. It did 
not rain that first sum- 
mer, but we raised lots 
of early vegetables in spite of the 
drouth. The second year brought 
droves of grasshoppers. 


Meanwhile, the children set a hen; 
and in three weeks they were on hand 
to see the little chicks hatch, even to 


hear the little “pip pip” before the 
shells were broken. A new colt arrived 
and they named her “Taffy,” then a 
little calf named “Frosty.” They’ve 
gotten acquainted with the horned 
toad, who is harmless in spite of his 
looks. They found a quail’s nest with 
21 eggs in it and countless other bird 
nests. They learned not to touch the 
nests or the birds would abandon them. 
This is not to mention their collection 


of dirt dauber and wasp nests, colored 
leaves, wild flowers, and oak acorns, 
September comes, and back to schoo] 
they go. We eat supper, do our chores, 
and sit on the porch till bedtime. 


We're living on less than half of 
what we used to, and yet we have so 
much, much more. “Peace without 
plenty,” I guess. 

Are we bored? Not on your life! 





shown below. 





When you drive down today’s super-highways in 
your automobile, it’s comforting to know your 
Atlas Tires, Battery or Accessories have passed 
shattering tests like the “tire rupture test” 


Called by many “the toughest critics in the 
world,” Atlas Automotive Specialists design and 
develop Atlas products, then subject them to 


— 





MASTER OF A MODERN “TORTURE CHAMBER!” 


HE’S ONE OF THE ATLAS AUTOMOTIVE SPECIALISTS, A GROUP OF “MASTER TORTURERS” WHOSE WORD 
IS LAW IN DECIDING WHETHER A PRODUCT IS GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOUR CAR 


exhaustive tests — in the laboratory and on the 
road. These experts actually set performance 
standards for Atlas Tires higher than for the 
tires that came on your new car! They insist 


Atlas Tires haxe extra traction, skid-resistance 


and mileage built in, or they will not pass them. 
Best news of all— you pay no more for Atlas 
Tires than you do for ordinary tires! 
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d B b * on babysitting for the home demonstra- 
, tt tion club. “We have a mother of three 
] Li hey Club Tog ether as a ysl ers little ones as chairman of the commit- 
tee,” explains Mrs. H. F. Schniederjan, 
’ . m es “ ber 
ne Hane club president. Each club mem 

By Avis Fitts —_ a y has given a toy or material for the nurs- 
if ery. These .are used by the children, 
0 “J CAN’T come to home demonstra- your community? A number of groups and returned to the clubhouse. The 
it tion meeting. There’s no one to stay have found the solution. For instance, children are taken to the home of the 
with the children.” the Downard-Fairplains community in member whose turn it is to babysit. 
Is that an often-heard remark in Cooke County, Tex., has a committee The plan is working fine, and we have 
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THROUGH SCORCHING DESERT HEAT, 
FREEZING MOUNTAIN COLD... 

The amazing performance of Atlas products is 
constantly being proved under all extremes of 
weather, in countries round the world. Such field 
tests again and again demonstrate the superior 
skid-resistance and wearing qualities of Atlas Tires! 














IF IT BEARS THE NAME “ATLAS” 
WS MET EVERY TEST! 

|" Whether it’s an Atlas Tire, Atlas Micronal Oil 
' Filter or any other Atlas product, it must pass the 
stiff analyses of Atlas Automotive Specialists. So, 
for proved superiority and the best for your car, 
be sure you look for the Atlas label. 














ON A LABORATORY “TORTURE RACK” AT 200°... 
This “tire ply adhesion test” and many others go on continuously — not 
only on Atlas products, but competitors’ too. Every year thousands of 
automotive products from around the globe are compared to insure that 
Atlas gives you the best in performance, safety and value. 
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RECOMMENDED AND SOLD BY 38,000 SERVICE STATIONS! 





000 service stations in all 48 states, Alaska and Canada. 






More service station dealers sell Atlas products than any other brand. 


Ask your local dealer to show you the famous written guarantee on YOUR GUARANTEE OF PROVED TOP VALUE 


Atlas Tires and Batteries. It’s honored on the spot at more than 


ATLAS 


TIRES BATTERIES 
ACCESSORIES 





\ 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Copyright 1958 Atlas Supply Co., Newark 2, N. J. 


four young mothers as members 
who would have to stay at home 
if we did not have the program 
for the children.” 

The Prairie Valley Home Dem- 
onstration Club in Hunt County, 
Tex., has a successful babysitting 
program. The women take turns 
being responsible for the chil- 
dren during club meeting. Dur- 
ing the meetings, the children 
are entertained in another room 
or in the yard. The club has an 
enrollment of 21, and an average 


‘attendance of from 18 to 20. 


In McCracken County, Ky., 
there are 34 home demonstration 
clubs. Many of them have work- 
ed out the babysitting problem 
to their satisfaction. One club 
hires a babysitter who stays in 
a bedroom of the home where 
the meeting is held. Another has 
quiet toys in one part of the 
room, and each mother takes care 
of her own child; the basket of 
toys belongs to the club. In sev- 
eral of the groups, the mothers 


- take turns looking after the chil- 


dren. Another club uses the 
buddy system, in which one 
mother looks after another’s chil- 
dren while she is on the program. 

The Lone Oak Club appoints 
a mother each time to look after 
the children at the next meet- 
ing. When luncheon is served, 
the children are served first, with 
each mother looking after her 
own. Dinner is pot luck, but al- 
ways contains meat, vegetables, 
salad, and dessert; each mother 
fixes her own child’s lunch. 

“Each parent in our club is 
responsible for her own child,” 
says Mrs. Margie Broach, presi- 
dent of Reidland Junior Club. 
“We meet in one end of our 
clubroom; the children are at the 
other end. We have a bushel 
basket of toys.” Here, lunch is 
prepared by a trio of hostesses. 
Each adult pays 50 cents, while 
25 cents is charged for each 
child’s lunch. Lunch may have 
meat loaf, scalloped potatoes, 
vegetable and gelatin salad, cake 
with sauce, and coffee for adults 
and milk for children. 

Six clubs meet at night. Chil- 
dren are either left with their 
fathers, or each mother makes 
her own arrangements. If a mem- 
ber goes to training school or ad- 
visory council, another member 
takes care of the children. 


“We have two mothers every 
month who take care of the chil- 
dren in another room,” says Mrs. 
Leon Williams of the Lone Oak 
Club. Each child brings one or 
two toys, and from 3 to 10 chil- 
dren are present at each meeting. 

“We usually have 5 to 15 chil- 
dren at our meetings,” says Mrs. 
Fred Keeling of the Fremont 
Club. “They play outside, if it’s 
nice. We have coloring books, 
and the children bring their own 
toys. We tore pages from old 
catalogs and made these into in- 
dividual cutout books, and got 
blunt scissors for the youngsters 
to use.” 
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...with a crippled car. And nobody ever heard 
of my auto insurance company here! 


State Farm Service doesn’t stop at state lines. 
Fach dot represents “Hometown Claim Service.” 


Only a State Farm policyholder can drive anywhere...any 
time...and know there’s always help nearby in case of need. 
State Farm is the world’s largest, best-known auto insurance 
company...the only company with 9,000 of its own agents and 
claim expediters serving you coast to coast. Wherever you travel, 
you’re never more than a phone call away from State Farm's 
“Hometown Claim Service.” 


If your present auto insurance doesn’t offer this kind of 
security, call your State Farm agent, right now. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages. Ask him about extra low rates for rural drivers. 


STATE FARM 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company/WorRLD'S LARGEST Gm 
HOME OFFICE: BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





INSURANCE 
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The Dekle Family, Bulloch County, Ga. See story, ““LET’S EAT OUTDOORS!” 
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... 80 naturally gentle .. . the most luxurious bath soap you've ever used . . 


INE.W and a wonderful idea 


Bath Size Lax in 4 Pastels 








zse one color to match...another to accent 





FIREEH ¢t 


We'll buy your first 2 bars of Bath Size Pastel LUX 


Mail this slip to us with 2 wrappers 


That’s how sure we are that you'll like Bath Size Pastel Lux! 











Here’s all you do. Buy any two Bath Size Pastel Lux bars. MAIL TODAY! Mail to: Lux Soap, Box 1861, New York 46, N.Y. 
Send us the wrappers from both. Be sure and tell us how much Offer expires | enclose 2 Pastel Bath Size Lux wrappers. Please send 
Pp : 
you paid. We'll send you the full purchase price plus postage. — ia me full purchase price plus postage. 
imit: 2 free : : 

Mail in the slip on this page. Or simply write your name bars to a family. ‘pate cents for the 2 bars of Pastel Bath Size Lux. 
and address and the amount you paid on a piece of paper. Offer does not 
Mail it with the two wrappers, to the address at right. where — _— 

offers are taxed, 
This is the first time there’s ever been an offer like this on limited, or pro- Address rmmmerns — 


Bath Size Pastel Lux. Be sure you don’t miss out. Take hibited in any way. 





advantage of this offer right away! cerry) (zone) (STATE) 
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Recipes 

Treat Your Family With Peaches 
Make It With Buttermilk 
Refreshments for Every Occasion 


Recipes To Share From Home- 
makers in Our Southern States 


How To Plan a Luncheon 
Make Your Gingerbread House 
Camp Cooking Is Easy 

Have You Tried These Green 
Corn Recipes? 

Ice Cream Recipes You'll Like 
Pies and Cakes 

Swedish Recipes 


Pancake -Recipes From Around 
the World 


Cooking for a Crowd 
Cake Decorating Is Easy 


Use Cereals—Every Day, Every 
Meal 
Cook and Eat Outdoors 


Food Preservation 
C) Answers to 17 Can- 
ning Questions 
() Canning Fruits 
Canning in Tin and Glass 


Using the Water Bath and Pres- 
sure Cooker 


The “Know-How” of Canning 
for Baby 


How To Can Vegetables 


The “Know-How” of Saving 
Peaches 


Entertainment 


Party Ice Breakers 


a O 
' [] Showers—Lots of 


ei a JA 


Them 
Games Everyone Will Enjoy 
Sugar Craft for Decorations 
Your Carriage, Madam! 
Let's Have a Birthday Party 


A “Come and Sew” Baby Shower 
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=) Leaflets 
ral \ a 
\_ \/A 
Ve VW 
for Farm Homemakers 
\/ / x 
ws 
, : Check here and order these for your 
j 
club programs and home libraries. 
Food A Rainbow Banquet 
a ; A Bang-Up Party for July 4th 
) - aoe Venn Table Decorations and Party 
- aoe Favors 


Teas and Receptions Are Easy 
To Give 
On Your Wedding Anniversary 


Games To Play With Homemade 
Game Equipment 


So You Are Staging a Play 


Five Dollars, Please 


Home Improvement 
and Handicraft 


=_— . 
m= [|] Handicrafts—How To 
Sell Them 
(0 Sunstroke (or Heatstroke), Heat 
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Prostration, and Heat Cramps 
Curtain Calls From Readers 
To Give or Not To Give 

Try Paper Pottery 

Try Tin Can Craft 

Decorate With Embroidery 
Stitches 

Make Your Own Corsage 
How To Hang Wallpaper 

It’s Fun To Make Your Own 
Rugs 

Do Your Chairs Need New 
Seats? 


Textile Painting 
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Plant Stand and Shadow Box, 
No. 366 


Plan a Good Bathroom 

Selected Southern Recipes 
Closet Built-Ins 

Ten Piecework Quilts for South- 
ern Homes 


Give a Fashion Show 
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How 
To ( brder 
Leaflets 


Name 
Street 


City... 


All the above leaflets are 5 cents, except: Plan a Good 


with 


Home 


Bathroom, 50 cents; Selected Southern Recipes, 25 cents; 
Plant Stand and Shadow Box, No. 366, 25 cents; Closet 
Built-Ins, 25 cents; Ten Piecework Quilts for Southern 
Homes, 15 cents; Give a Fashion Show, 10 cents. 
Check leaflets you desire, fill in coupon, and mail 
money to 


Department, The Progressive 


Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. orders, please. 











STAYS JUICY, 
NEVER CRUMBLES 


when you cook ground beef 


with Better-Blending Carnation 


No other form of milk will do. For Carnation has special blending qualities 


not found in ordinary milk that keep ground beef moist, firm and tender 


whether you bake, broil or pan fry it. Discover this better Carnation way 


to fix ground beef in the wonderful new kind of cheeseburgers shown below. 






EXCITING NEW CHEESEBURGER RECIPE 


° v4 
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Hamburger patty, cheese slice and half a bun all broiled together! 


No wasted juices! No messy broiler! Delicious! 


CARNATION v. 
BUNBURGERS - . 
(Makes 6 servings) \ ¥ ‘ 
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24 cup (small can) 
undiluted CARNATION 


EVAPORATED MILK 
1 egg 
11% pounds ground beef 


1. Blend all ingredients together until well- 
Form meat mixture into 12 thin patties (about 
14 cup fine cracker crumbs 
11% teaspoons salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 
14 cup finely chopped onion 
1% cup finely chopped 

green pepper 


ing completely. Place Bunburgers on broiler p 
2. Broil 5-7 inches from heat for 5 to 7 minutes 


cheese slice. Broil until cheese bubbles (1 to 
utes). Serve with potato chips and relishes. 










mixed. 
1, cup 


each). Place each patty on hamburger bun half, cover- 


an. 


(or to 


your family’s taste). Top each Bunburger with a 


2 min- 
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July Flower Tips 


By L. A. Niven 


Water your geraniums sparingly. 
They grow better in a rather dry soil. 
Too much wood growth reduces 
amount of bloom. 


Payee oe COE ne 


WESTINGHOUSE» COLD INJECTOR 


chills foods, beverages faster... keeps them better 





No more desserts 
that never get firm 


_ No irritating waits for fast 





New Cube Server showers down non- 
stick cubes into a large serving basket. 
Lets you keep up to six trayfuls on hand. 


chill with a Cold Injector! 


Ask your Westinghouse to chill 
—and it chills!—hours faster! 
Ask it to serve—and it puts 
food right at your fingertips... 
with ten Store-and-Serve units 
that go conveniently to table or 
counter. Frost problems don’t 
exist—the refrigerator is FROST- 
FREE—defrosts itself automat- 
ically. Both the refrigerator and 
the separate home freezer have 
shelves in the doors. ‘‘Shape of 
Tomorrow” styling fits under 
your standard 18" cabinets to 
look built-in without built-in 
cost. Yet Westinghouse refrig- 
erators start at as little as 
$199.95 less trade. See them for 
yourself... soon! 


The Progressive Farmer 





Westinghouse chills desserts 
firmly... faster 





Magnetic door, child-safe, opens 
at a touch. Ceramicor magnets 
—Lifetime guaranteed. 


ting the foliage is permissible. Dust 
roses every week or two. (For further 
information, write to L. A. Niven, The 
Progressive Farmer, Cotton Exchange 
Building, Memphis, Tenn.) 

Dust crepe myrtles with sulphur if 
mildew attacks and causes the leaves 
to curl. Apply frequently. 

To keep roots of your shrubbery 
cool and moist, keep them heavily 
mulched. 


To get best results from your roses, 
keep them well watered. Soak the soil 
8 to 10 inches deep without wetting 
foliage. In the more arid regions, wet- 






-.. Chills beverages 
an average of 
two hours faster 
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TOMORROW 





11 Color Panels and 5 cabinet 
colors give you 55 ways of own- 
ing color. 3 ways shown above. 


you can BE SURE...1F asWesti nghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Columbus, Ohio 


See TV's top dramatic show— 
Westinghouse Studio One in Hollywood 





Now is the time to make aza. 
lea and camellia cuttings. Use 
current season’s growth 3 to 6 
inches long. Remove ull leaves 
except two or three at tip end, 
Set in beds or rows in partial 
shade, or even in fruit jars. Keep 
well watered, not soaking wet. 

Prune your hydrangeis as soon 
as blooming is completed. They 
need considerable water and 
partial shade to do their best. 

Dig and divide your irises at 
least once every three or four 
years. Between now and Sep- 
tember is a good time to do the 
job. Apply only well rotted ma- 
nure around irises. 


Continue to plant gladioli un- 
til the middle of this month. 

For finest dahlia blooms, wa- 
ter plants well, and apply a lib- 
eral amount of fertilizer once 
every five to six weeks. 

Feed your sultanas liberally, 
If they are short of plant food, 
especially nitrogen, they will not 
bloom well and the foliage will 
be crimped up. Give each plant 
about a tablespoonful of a com- 
plete fertilizer, such as a 5-10-5, 
every two weeks. 

For some late quick-growing 
and quick-blooming annual flow- 
ers, plant some of the following: 
nasturtium, lobelia, marigold, 
portulaca, annual phlox, zinnia, 
and mignonette. Planted in good 
soil and kept well watered, they 
will furnish plenty of late blooms. 


To produce perennial flower- 
ing plants to be set this fall, 
plant the seed late this month or 
early next. They may be grown 
in shaded flats or frames. Some 
good ones are columbine, sweet 
william, candytuft, forget-me- 
not, aster, and hollyhock. 

Dig up every sprig of crab- 
grass in the lawn before seed 
heads form. If you don’t, one 
sprig of it now may mean a thou- 
sand sprigs next year. 

To prevent your lawn grass 
from developing a root system 
that is too shallow, soak the lawn 
4 to 6 inches deep when apply- 
ing water. Leave alone until the 
soil begins to get dry again. 


Too many folks are injured by 
power lawn mowers, both gaso- 
line and electric operated. North 
Carolina Extension Service sug- 
gests these precautions to avoid 
such injury: 

1. Never tilt an electric mow- 
er on its side to examine the bot- 
tom unless the mower is dis- 
connected from the powerline. 

2. With a gasoline-powered 
motor, disconnect wire from 
spark plug before examining the 
blade. 

3. Never pour gasoline into 
the tank while the engine is run- 
ning, or is hot. Always allow it 
to cool off first after running 
out of gas. 

4. Never stand in front of a 
power mower. 

5. Be sure all members of the 
family understand and observe 
these safety precautions. 
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Fifth in a Series 


Our Southern. 


: 


Are you making your plans to 
see far-off or nearby places this 
summer? Let us hope that Arkan- 
sas is on your travel schedule now 
or later. Do take time when you 
are in Little Rock to visit the Arkan- 
sas Territorial capital. Note the 
charming old furnishings and equip- 
ment used by pioneer Arkansas 
families. 

A recent trip took me to the countryside of 
Monroe County, where farming is the chief means 
of livelihood. Gardens and fruit crops both in town 
and country indicated interest in home production. 
Southern cooking at its best is abundantly evident 
at community meals such as I saw (and sampled) 
at the spring meeting of the Monroe County Home 
Demonstration Council. 

Abundance and beauty marked this buffet table, 
attractively decorated with flowers and candles. 
We're listing only a few of the dishes: Platters 
heaped up with golden brown fried chicken . . . 
tamale pie . . . baked ham... salmon salad... . 
tuna fish salad . . . casseroles of macaroni and spa- 
ghetti with cheese . . . old-fashioned mashed potato 
salad... mixed green salads . . . deviled or stuffed 
eggs, daintily sprinkled with paprika or chili powder 
or crushed cereal flakes . . . attractive fruit salads 
in lettuce cups .. . hot rolls . . . homemade “light 
bread” (these women are presently engaged in learn- 
ing to make variety yeast breads)... cornbread... 
pickles and relishes in great variety. Pies included 
chocolate, pecan, egg custard, chess, and apple .. . 
cakes featured German’s Sweet Chocolate (this cake 
has taken the South by storm) . . . orange flake . . 
spice cake with chocolate filling. 

Not only did I sample delicious Arkansas foods, 
but also brought back some worthy recipes you may 
like to try. 
Light and fluffy and easy to make is this Spoon- 
sread from Miss Margaret Wilburn, Monroe County. 
This is just one from her famous recipe collection. 
Spoonbread 

Ya cup cornmeal 


2 cups hot milk (not boiling) 
/2 teaspoon salt 


Miss Hill 


4 egg yolks 
4 egg whites 


A visit to the Arkansas countryside 
proves that we don’t have to depend entirely on 
the early days for good Southern cooking. 


Miss Hill brings you recipes old and new. 








Make a mush of the cornmeal, hot milk, and 
salt. Cook until thick. Add beaten egg yolks, then 
fold in beaten egg whites. Pour into buttered 1%- 
quart casserole. Bake for 45 minutes to 1 hour at 
325 degrees F. This bread will rise like a souffle. 

“Give us recipes that are easy to make,” is a 
request coming in almost every mail. Mrs. Cora Lee 
Guthridge, extension clothing specialist, recom- 
mends the following quickie: 


Quick and Easy Cookies 
34 cup biscuit mix 
1 package instant pudding 

(any flavor) 

Combine biscuit mix and pudding mix. Stir in 
oil and egg. Mix thoroughly. Form into balls the 
size of marbles. Place on ungreased cooky sheet. 
Flatten balls with fingers to desired thickness. Bake 
at 350 degrees F. for 12 to 15 minutes. 

Mrs. John Moorehead of Monroe County shares 
with us this recipe for Lightning Cake, which can 
be baked in a hurry. It is better served hot, with 
fruit or a hot sauce. 


VY cup salad oil 
1 egg 


Lightning Cake 


1 cup flour or margarine 
2 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 
powder milk 
34, cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Y% teaspoon salt or nutmeg 


Sift dry ingredients into mixing 
bowl. To the melted butter or mar- 
garine add eggs, unbeaten, and finish 
filling the cup with milk. Add to the 
dry ingredients, and beat thoroughly. 
Add flavoring. Bake in an oiled and 
floured 9-inch cake pan for 30 minutes at 350 de- 
grees F. (Makes one layer.) 

Green Corn Spoonbread is a favorite handed 
down from our pioneers. Select fresh green corn in 
the milky stage for the following recipe from the 
files of Mrs. Morgan Owens, Monroe County. 


VY cup melted butter 


Green Corn Spoonbread 


2 cups milk, scalded 

corn cut from 6 ears corn 
24 cup cornmeal 

1 teaspoon salt 

14 pound butter or margarine 


Heat milk, add cut corn, and stir in the cornmeal 


1 tablespoon sugar 

3 egg yolks 

2 cups milk 

3 egg whites, beaten 





By SALLIE HILL 





Recipe «swapping” results when 
good cooks bring their favorite 
dishes to a countywide meeting. 


and salt. Continue to stir and cook the mixture for 
5 minutes. Remove from heat. Beat in the butter 
or margarine and sugar. Beat together the egg yolks 
and milk; add to first mixture. Fold beaten egg 
whites into first mixture. Fill a buttered baking dish 
and bake for 60 minutes in a 350-degree F. oven. 
Serve immediately. 

Well known for sharing her information on mar- 
keting and consumer education is Mrs. Mescal John- 
ston, extension food marketing specialist. She shares 
with the women of the South this recipe for Baked 
Stuffed Fryer. 


Baked Stuffed Fryer 


2\- to 3-pound dressed VY, cup chopped onion 
fryer 2 teaspoons salt 
2 cups cooked rice 1 teaspoon black pepper 
VY cup chopped celery 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning 


Salt the cavity of the whole ready-to-cook fryer. 
Combine the ingredients for the stuffing, and stuff 
cavity of fryer. Place the bird on large piece of 
heavy aluminum foil. Place a piece of white paper 

inside cavity to keep stuffing in place. 
Tie bird’s legs to tail with string. Put 


leftover stuffing around bird. Fold 
edges of foil together to seal. Place on 


baking pan in 325-degree F. oven and 
bake for 2 to 2% hours. Serves 4. 

If the genuine roasted taste is pre- 
ferred, roast the fryer in an open pan 
at 325-degree F. for 2% to 3 hours. 
Keep a thin cloth, saturated in unsalt- 
ed fat, over the bird during baking to 
keep skin from drying out. 

Here’s one for you who like to cook with a can 
opener in one hand. Miss Alma Keys, director, home 
economics education, Arkansas Department of Edu- 
cation, gave it to us. This hurry-up dish can be 
whipped up at a moment’s notice. 


Hominy Special 


1 (No. 2) can hominy 
1 can mushroom soup 
dash red pepper 


Combine all ingredients and stir well. Place in 
greased baking dish and bake for 35 minutes in a 
350-degree F. oven. 


dash black pepper 
salt to taste 
VW cup shredded almonds 
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can prevent it. And it can! 


By W. Wyan Washburn, M.D. 


Beruoip a 


miracle! 

Polio is disap- 
pearing from the 
United States al- 
most as fast as 
people are vac- 
cinated with the 
Salk vaccine. Po- 
lio usually occurs 
from May to October, and symp- 
toms may be of three different 
types. 

1. An intestinal upset with fe- 
ver, nausea, vomiting, constipa- 
tion, or possibly diarrhea. 

9. High fever with a severe 
headache, sore throat, redness of 
the throat and tonsils, somewhat 
resembling the common cold. 

3. A “grippelike” illness with 
generalized aches and pains and 





Dr. Washburn 





Prevent Polio! 


It would be a pity for a child to be paralyzed 


or a life to be lost due to polio if vaccination 


It has! 





TO A BOY IN A WHEELCHAIR 





By Lucille Gripp Maharry 


Little boy, who cannot wander 
Fields of spotted sunshine yonder 
Where butterflies dip low, 

Nor lift your face to falling snow, 
Know that life is never done: 
Fiercest battles can be won. 

















FILLING PRESCRIPTIONS 
1S THE HEART OF OUR BUSINESS 


THROUGH 


JULY 12 


11 Vitamins, 12 Minerals 
SUPER PLENAMINS 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING 





SUED tac wets aucbiestencaena Oe 
BOBBY PINS 2225200 ee ee ee oe sae: 3 tor 50¢ 
PLASTIC GLOVES 577.7). 5tochols wre, Protect hands Bag 


Running is a thing apart 

From living; let a loving heart 
Touch what it will: strength of spirit 
Changes lives of all folk near it. 
He whose heart is shoulder high 
Runs and Jeaps to touch the sky. 


j Save 
—~ upto% 


A> $3 TN 


be } 
to n 
tow! 









Commercial. #6% plain, airmail or with return address 19¢ 
space in corner. Pack, regularly 25¢, save 6¢ now at... 


NOTE PAPER 325025 ooo Serre ee conn? O5¢ 


Squeeze the trigger and the barrel smokes — or turn 98¢ 


VITAMIN-MINERAL FORMULA 


BURP GU 





chilliness followed by fever. 

A repetition of these symptoms 
7 to 10 days after their first ap- 
pearance is suggestive of polio. 
After a short time, the child may 
complain of stiffness of the neck; 
pain in the back, abdomen, arms, 
or legs; or he may be unable to 
bend his head forward or straight- 
en legs and arms properly. Since 
polio may vary in severity now 
that many children have been vac- 
cinated, a mild case may never be 
suspected in a child. If symptoms 
are severe or if they persist, a 
physician should see the child. 

Read the following immuniza- 
tion table and then bring yourself 
and family up to date, not only on 
polio, but also on all the others 
recommended for you by your 
family physician. Age for differ- 
ent vaccines varies slightly by area 
and physician. 


Age Vaccine 


2 months—Polio (first dose), diph- 
theria, whooping cough, teta- 
nus (first dose). 

3 months— Polio (second dose), 
diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tetanus (second dose). 

4 months—Diphtheria, whooping 
cough, tetanus (third dose). 

5 to 9 months—Smallpox. 

10 months—Polio (third dose). 

2 years—Diphtheria-whooping 
cough-tetanus (booster), polio 
(booster). 

5 to 6 years—Diphtheria-whoop- 
ing cough-tetanus (booster), 
polio (booster), smallpox. 

10 years — Adult tetanus toxoid, 
polio (booster), smallpox. 

15 years — Adult tetanus toxoid, 
polio (booster), smallpox. 
Adults — every 5 years — Tetanus 

toxoid, polio, smallpox. 
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Pocket-Size Aerosol 


REXALL 
AERO METER 





FOR YOUR MEDICINE CHEST 


REE 

Toy Indian Rider With 
LITTLE WARRIOR 
QUIK-BANDS 


Protect little braves’ cuts 
and scratches. Rexall 
makes adhesive band- 
ages fun to wear with 
Indian designs in bright 


colors. Box of 30, 43¢ 





SUPER ANAPAC 


Antihistamine and APC 
plus citrus bioflavonoid 
and vitamin C help check 
sneezing and clear the 
nasal passages. 30 tablets, 


$1.98; 12 tabs. ... $]09 


REXALL SUPER ANAPAC, JR. Special formula 
for children age 6 to 11. 24 tablets..... sor 


NEW] Measures Exact Dosage! 


REXALL AERO METER 
NASAL SPRAY 


This tiny aerosol is pocket-size, 
yet packs 200 measured doses 
of antihistamine and antibiotic 















m Spray that penetrates your 
= stuffed-up nose, lets you 
‘eas! bey breathe again..... $298 





One tablet daily supplies more than 
your minimum requirement of all 
vitamins with known minimums, 
144, $7.95; 72, $4.79; 36.. ‘$259 


SUPER PLENAMINS, Jr. for children age fix to twelve. 
144 tablets, $5.49; 72 tablets, $3.29; 36 tablets, $1.79 


ASTHMA SPRAY 


Instant relief from bronchial spasms. 
This automatic nebulizer contains 
200 full-strength, measured doses. 
Each micronized dose penetrates 
deep into bronchial areas. $425 





SUNGLASSE 


GLYCERIN SUPPOSITORIE 
LIQUID CLEANSING CRE 


the barrel for a machine-gun burst. $1.30 value, now 


Adults’, infants’. 
24, reg. 89, 21° S129 


¢ N . 5-oz., 
regulate 42.40. pom 79¢ 


Men’s aviator style, a $1.98 value; or imported 88¢ 
ladies’ decorated styles, $2.00 values, each now 


BEACH TOWEL (hin o27. moticotored swipes Save now at OOF 


PAPER PLATE 


Packs of 9, 9” waffle-edged, heavy- 
weight plates. Choice of colors. 19¢ val., 3 for Al¢ 


COLD DRINK CUPS corse Sioev 4 for 23¢ 
BATH-N-POOL SET cictii vicsic. ine plosie bag, ony 29F 


For Acid-Indigestion 
BISMA-REX 


6 antacids work in “relay” 
—relieve stomach distress 
in seconds; continue ac- 
tion for hours. Pound jar, 


$1.98; 434-0z. ... 89¢ 


BISMA-REX GEL, Liquid. 2-pint bottle, $1.19 
BISMA-REX TABS. Roll of 12, 10€; 3 for 25¢ 
BISMA-REX MATES. 150 tablets, only. .$1.49 





save 39¢ 


Spray-On Body Freshener 
ALCO-MIST 


Cools and soothes summertime 
strains and muscular aches... 
refreshes hot, burning feet. No- 


waste can, reg. 98¢..... 59% 


STOCK YOUR MEDICINE CHEST 
AND SAVE 


ASPIRIN, 5-grain. 100, 59¢; 50, reg. 37¢, 29¢ 
REXALL LANOLIN, 1-07z. tube, reg. 39¢....32¢ 
REXALL MINERAL OIL. 1/2-pint, 53¢ value, 37¢ 
REXALL RUBBING ALCOHOL. Invigorating and 
cooling. Y2-pint bottle, regularly 45¢..... 37¢ 
REXALL CALAMINE Lotion for skin irritations. 
Plain or phenolated. Y2-pint, reg. 57¢....45¢ 
MILK OF MAGNESIA, Tabs. 250, reg. $1.09, 89F 
REXALL GLYCERIN. 2-ounce, reg. 57¢..... as¢ 


PAIL AND SHOVEL noe ice a peters, now only SOF 
AEROSOL INSECTICIDE 5350's..2%.i0%; 2 tor $199 










BE READY 
FOR CAREFREE 





REXALL MERCUROCHROME, regularly 35¢, 29¢ 
REXALL IODINE, '/2-ounce, regularly 20¢.. 16¢ 
REXALL PEROXIDE, 3%. '/2-pint bottle, regu- 
larly 29¢, 23€; 4-ounce, regularly 18¢....15¢ 
REXALL WITCH HAZEL, '/2-pint, reg. 43¢, 35¢ 
REXALL EPSOM SALT. '/2-pound, reg. 39¢, 32¢ 
REXALL CASTOR OIL. 4-ounce, reg. 69¢...55¢ 
THERMODEX. Salt and dextrose tablets to pre- 
vent heat cramps. 100 tablets, reg. 49¢....39¢ 
NASAL SPRAYER. Oxy-Biotic A.H., antihista- 


mine and antibiotic. Regularly $1.19..... 98¢ 
REXALL ANTIHISTAMINE, Tablets. For hay fever 
and colds. 50 tabs, regularly $1.09....... 89¢ 


HYGIENIC POWDER, Lb., reg. $1.89... .$1.59 
REX-EME Medicated Skin Cream for burns, 
scalds, chafing. Giant size, reg. $1.23.-.... 98¢ 
REXALL EPOTHRICIN. First Aid Skin Cream, 89¢ 
REXALL NASOTHRICIN Antibiotic Nasal Spray 
quickly reduces nasal stuffiness from cold, hay 
fever. In the Y2-ounce squeeze bottle... .95¢ 







Look For 


At Your 
Rexall 






Finest-quality rubber in 
speed design—adjustable 
Straps. $2.69 value, $129 


vy GOGGLES 


Water-tite, non-slip vacuum 
fit. 98¢ value, now, 88¢ 








P Save 































19¢ 


REXALL 
BUFFERED 
ASPIRIN 


<2 Acts twice as fast as aspi- 
REXALL J rin alone. Wee 
FFERI your stomach, 100, reg. 
a ’ 98¢, save now at.. 7% 


repid pain relief 

























REXALL PABIZOL. Relieves minor diarrhea 
caused by overindulgence. 4-ounce, 578 
REXALL Mi-31, famous multi-purpose anti« 
septic mouthwash and gargle. /2-pint, S4# 
REXALL KLENZO, Mouthwash. 1/2-pt,, 47# 
REXALL HISTACALMA for skin irritations. 
Cream, 11/2-02., 96€; Lotion, 6-0z., 7 
REXALL FUNGI-REX. Quick relief for Athe 
lete’s Foot. Aerosol spray. 4-ounce, $1.49 
REX-SALVINE. Acrosol burn-spray. $1.49 
REXALL MONACET, APC tabs. 100, 8% 
EYELO DROPS. Soothing! 1'/2-02. squeeze 
bottle, 89€; Eye Lotion, 4-ounce..-. 
REXALL ASPIRIN. 5 grain. 300....$109 
BISMA-REX MATES, Antacid. 75 tabs., 8% 


To Muscular Pain 


Actually goes thru the skin 
~—deep inside aching muscles 
—to kill pain where it hurts! 


6-0z., $2.98; 2-oz., $149 


THRU JEL in handy 2-ounce tube. .$1-49 





sae3¥ Fy NGI-REX 
E—— for Athlete's Foot 


Cast ° 

Te Rexall’s powder quickly re- 
y lieves itching and smarting; 
helps prevent reinfection. 
Two 4-oz. cans, regularly 


$1.18, now.. 2 tor 87¢ 
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town a lot lately. 





Heart to Heart Talks 


...about indifferent husband, old boy friend, getting engaged. 


By Ruth Ryan 


Dear R. R.: My husband seems to 
he getting more and more indifferent 
tome. He is away from home and in 
No matter how 


much I question him about it, he won't 
tell me much. 


Seems to me I have a 


right to be jealous, but he just accuses 
me of nagging and scolding. Can you 
tell me how I can keep my home from 
breaking up? Mrs. C. G. R., Alabama. 


Dear Mrs. R.: Try what Dr. Paul 
Popenoe, director of the American In- 
stitute of Family Relations, calls “con- 
structive jealousy.” Study yourself 
and your home, and strive to make 
both more attractive. Cut out scold- 











GIANT PLASTIC 


DECANTER 


2%4-quart for mixing, 
shaking, serving. 
Guaranteed non- 
breakable polyethyl- 
ene—color choice. 


$1.49 value. . 88¢ 











Save 
$1.07 ——_—_———> 
ALARM CLOCK 


Dependable! In your 
choice of 6 styles 
including round or 
square shapes in regu- 
lar or in midget sizes 
—with metal or smart 
pastel finishes. You 
even get a choice of 
alarm bells! A $4.95 


value, only... $388 

















Save 
$1.62 





( VU-PHOTO-RAMA 


| BILLFOLD 


Men’s or women’s. 

a A Features 33 clear- 
K view holders for 
your cards, photos, 

\ licenses — plus large 

1\ ¢ change purse. In top- 
grain pigskin and 

choice of colors. A 


$3.50 value. . $188 








SUMMER-TIME SAVINGS 


MAY POLY CLOWN. This happy toy rocks, 
‘hh—even makes his own music!. .$1.19 
~pad SET. 46” hickory bow; three 
itrows and a target. $1.98 value, $1.88 
WATS. Colored plastic. Choice, 59¢ and 39¢ 
S. “Slo-Fly.” Plastic. 2 for 29¢ 

SOPT Batt, Regulation, real cowhide. .98¢ 
UNX PLAY BALL. Big 18”. $1.00 val., 79F 
NOUN BASKET SET, Lacrosse outfit. ..79F 
SW CAP, Aviator style. $1.25 value, 79¢ 
WOER WATER PISTOL. Black plastic. 8”, 49¢ 
Melde DEN SET. Sand pail, shovel, sieve, 
unbreakable plastic. Reg. 98¢, 88F 
SU BALLS. Reg. 3 for $2.19, 3 for $1.99 
BALLS. Reg. 3 for $2.39, 3 for $2.19 
MUAY ELECTRIC FAN. Reg. $6.95, $4.49 

























Save 
0¢ ——I 


RO-BALL 
DEODORANT 


Now get two of these 
built-in applicator deodor- 
ants—and save. The lotion 
protects all day —actually 
retards perspiration. Both 


J 8-31.38... OBE 





G STORES EVERYWHERE 


Save 





y ws 
TWIN 
FRAGRANCES 


BY CARA NOME 
Your choice of 6-ounce 
Cologne or 5'%2-ounce 
Dusting Powder in 
Twirl, Whirl, Fling 
and Swing fra- 
grances. Each, reg. 


$2.00, now $]00 

























Save 
6l¢ 


REXALL pH7 
TOOTH PASTE 


Not too acid, not too alka- 
line. The anti-enzyme fac- 
tor helps prevent tooth 
decay. 3 tubes, a $1.59 


value, now. 3 tox 98¢ 


pH7, 5-OZ. SIZE, reg. 69¢. .49F 














Save 
I, 





FAST 


DANDRUFF TREATMENT 


Removes every trace of 
annoying dandruff —leaves 
hair lustrous and easy to 
manage. Big, 12-ounce bot- 
tle, reg. $2.50, now $125 











SAVE ON FAMILY NEEDS! 


ELECTRIC 
VIBRATOR 


Stimulating and revi- 
talizing. Complete with 
attachments. Guaran- 
teed, U.L.-approved. 


Reg. $4.95... $388 





Holds a gallon! Keeps 
contents hot or cold for 


hours. $5.98 val., $529 


save 58¢ 
CAPE COD wourn 
Z| VACUUM BOTTLE 


Ideal for soups or solids. 
Quart size, $3.55 val $997 


Regular style, a $2.69 value, only. . .$2.29 





FIRST AID KIT. Metal case. Reg. $2.95, now 
$2.49; 7 items, manual, reg. $1.50, $1.39 
SILICONE LOTION. 2 bottles, $2 val., $1.29 
SEAMLESS NYLONS. 51 gauge, 15 denier, 
demi heels and toes. Reg. $1.39 pair, $1.09 
CELLO-PACKS. Stationery. Reg. 39¢...33¢ 
WHIRLWIND SPRINKLER. A $1.29 val., 99F 
88¢ TOOL ASST. Values to $1.98, now BBF 
WINDPROOF LIGHTER by Constellation. 79¢ 
PUSH BROOM, Save $1.10! $2.98 val., $1.88 
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PRODUCT 


LADY FAIR 


FOLDING 
SYRINGE 


New! Fine-quality 
rubber in a compact 
plastic case. Regu- 


larly $4.59. . $349 
save 29¢ 

BATH AND SHAMPOO 

SPRAY 


Defender brand. 
Fits all faucets, has 
large massage head. 


Reg. 98¢... 69¢ 
INFLATABLE POOL 


3 wet 


Holds two delighted kids! It’s over four 
feet across and a foot deep. In tough 
vinyl plastic. $6.95 value.... ‘$499 


BUYS FOR BABY 
STORK AUTO NURSE Bottle Warmer. Choose 
6 of 12 volts. Regularly $2.98, now $2.59 
STORK BOTTLE WARMER. Reg. $2.95, $2.39 
WATERPROOF PANTIES. Reg. 49¢..... 4as¢ 


gave 1.10 















And don’t forget film for your camera! 
Eastman Kodacolor or black and white. 
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BEARS 


REXALL TOILETRIES 


CARA NOME 
$6¢ FAST SET 
HAIR SPRAY 


Sets curls to stay for days! Con- 
ditions with lanolin—no lacquer. 
14-ounce, $2.25 value... $169 


save 72 
CARA NOME CREAM 
SHAMPOO 


Luxurious, lanolin-rich 
lather leaves hair shining! 
Big, $2.00 jar, now. ‘$]00 


save CARA NOME 
LIPSTICK 


Permacreme stays soft and moist 
looking. Choice of ten lovely 
shades, each reg. $1.10.. 55¢ 








PERMA-GLO Lipstick, reg. $1.25, 62¢ 


GYPSY SUNTAN LOTION 
OR CREAM 


For that even “copper” 
tan! There’s never any 
muss or waste with 
these spill-proof squeeze- 


bottles. 4-0z..... 98¢ 





Deep Relief for Aching Feet 
. TENDERFOOT 
¢ AEROSOL 


Just spray on this astonishing 
scientific formula. Goes thru the 
skin to kill pain deep inside ach- 
ing foot muscles. 7-02. «« $]00 

















REXALL =; 


po arroso. £3 
TOOTH PASTE [= 


DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK if you 
don’t agree this is the best- 
tasting, easiest-to-use tooth paste 
you've ever tried! Only. ‘98¢ 





save A9¢ Toiletries For Men 
£ 


po STAG 
SHAMPOO 


Made especially for men’s 
hair! Rich we rinses away 
easily. Reg. $1.38, ow OB¢ 





STAG AEROSOL SHAVE CREAM, $1.58 val., 98¢ 
STAG HAIR OIL, 10-0z. bottle, reg. $1.38, 98F 
STAG VITA HAIR TONIC. 10-02z., reg. $1.38, 98F 


This advertisement is run on behalf of 10,000 inde- 
pendent druggists who recommend ond feature 
products of the Rexall rep Company. These sug- 
gested retail prices ore effective June 30 through 
duly 12, 1958, and are subject to Federal Excise Tax 
where applicable. Right reserved to limit quantities. 
Rexall Drug Company, Los Angeles 54, California, 
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ing and weeping. To quote Dr. 
Popenoe: “No husband treasures 
his wife for her nuisance value.” 

Admit you're a little jealous, 
if need be; after all, that’s pretty 
flattering to your husband. Show 
that you want to please him be- 
cause you love him, not because 
you want to hang on to a good, 
comfortable home. Your jealousy 
can be constructive, if it encour- 
ages you to work harder to make 
your husband happy and home 
a peaceful place where he loves 
to be. 


Dear R. R.: The boy I used to 
go with married a week after we 
broke up. Within a short time, 
his wife ran off 
with an old boy 
friend. He was 
heartbroken and 
___» left for California. 
CAUFORNIAY T am worried sick 
wll,” about him, have 

not eaten a square 
meal since, and feel I'm going 
to have a nervous breakdown. 
Everybody talks about how he 
acted; I take up for him. I know 
he treated me badly, but I still 
love him. I am 16 years old. 
G. K. A., Louisiana. 


Dear G.: Time will heal these 
wounds, I feel sure, especially 
since you're so young. I know 
it’s hard to forget him if every- 
body in the neighborhood keeps 
talking. He’s a long way off 
now, though, and will probably 
get along all right by himself. 
Buck up, girl! Turn your mind 
to something else. If someone 
brings up the subject, say, “Well, 
he’s gone, so let’s forget it.” Keep 
busy and make new friends. If 
possible, go for a long visit in 
another neighborhood. 







Dear R. R.: When a boy wants 
to marry a girl, should he ask the 
mother or father of the girl if it 
is all right? What should be 
done if parents object? 

M. F. L., Tennessee. 


Dear M.: It’s usual for a boy 
to talk things over with the girl’s 
father. What to do if Father ob- 
jects? That all depends on the 
individual. If you’re under age, 
Papa can keep you from marry- 
ing, so the question is closed un- 
til you are older. If you're old 
enough, consider your father’s 
objections very seriously before 
you make up your mind. 





“Grownups” 
Before Their Time? 


Do parents let their young- 
sters grow up too quickly now? 
How about your community? 
Your children? Do they date too 
soon, go steady too soon, marry 
too soon? And what can be done 
about it? Write us a letter of 
3800 words or less. Send it to 
Ruth Ryan, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala., before Aug. 15. 
First prize, $15; second prize, 
$10; third prize, $5. 
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No more tears 


from soap in the eyes 


Use the shampoo 
that can’t burn 

or irritate eyes. 
Leaves hair silky- 
soft, easy to comb. 
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By LUCIA BROWN 


To mat or not to mat? That’s 
one of the first questions to settle 
when you start framing pictures for 
your home. 

Mats (you might call them card- 
board inner frames) are used prin- 
cipally for pictures framed under 
glass. These include prints, water 
colors, delicate sketches, photo- 
graphs, and others. Oil paintings 
are not matted and usually not pro- 
tected by glass. 

Of course, there’s no law that 
says you must mat all glass-covered 
pictures. Some are attractive minus 
mats. Mats will, however: 1) en- 
large picture so it is big enough to 
fill space where you hang it; 2) lend 
importance to your picture; 3) keep 
it from looking cramped, as it may 
if picture fills entire frame; 4) add 
color to room and bring out colors 
in picture; 5) separate picture from 
patterned wallpaper. 

About your frame: You can buy 
readymade frames or picture frame 
molding. However, regular stock 
molding, used for doors, windows, 
and the like, can be bought in lum- 
beryards and is cheaper. 

If you have many pictures to 
frame—or if club members want to 
work together on this project — it 
will be worthwhile to buy molding 
and an inexpensive corner clamp 
and make the frames. Nail together 
a simple miter box first to help you 
cut corners true. 

You can buy matboard in sheets 
in many colors at art supply stores. 
Choose one, if you wish, that picks 
up a shade in your picture. Be sure 
it’s not so bright it “kills” picture. 
White is often a safe and attractive 
choice on colored walls. Another 
idea is to cover your mat with ma- 
terial—anything from burlap to vel- 
vet, but be sure fabric is in harmony 
with your picture. 





@ To “support” your picture, cut 
the mat one and one-half times as 
wide at bottom as at top and sides. 
(This isn’t always necessary for 
maps and similar items.) Mark out- 
er and inner edges of mat as you 
want them. Be sure to include 3s 
inch on each side for part of mat 
covered by frame. Using ruler as 
guide, cut mat with sharp knife or 
single-edged razor. 
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Whether you buy readymade 
| frames or make your own, 
some of these tips may help. N \ 
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@ To your stock molding, glue a 
strip of wood %8 inch narrower than 
the molding. Place it even with 
outer edge on under side of mold- 
ing. Hold with clamps until glue 
dries thoroughly. 





@ To make a miter box for cutting 


frame, nail two strips of %4-inch 
lumber vertically to edges of third 
piece. Mark two 45-degree angles 
on top edge, and saw through to 
base. Place your molding in box. 
When you saw through slits al- 
ready cut, you'll get a true 45- 
degree angle, so frame should fit 
together nicely. Cut molding the 
width or length of your mat plus 
two widths of the molding. 


@ Use vise clamps to hold mitered 
edges together at corners. Check 
fit; if it isn’t right, saw edges and 
readjust. Release one side; apply 
glue. Drill holes through one thick- 
ness of mitered side; nail together 
with brads larger than holes. After 
glue dries, remove clamps, and 
cover frame with clear shellac, flat 
varnish, paint, or other finish. 


oa 


@ When finish dries, you're ready 
to assemble your picture. With 
frame face down, insert glass. (You 
can have this cut to desired size by 
a glass dealer.) 

Fasten inner edges of picture to 
mat at several points with rubber 
cement (or library paste, if picture 
isn’t a water color). Turn picture and 
mat face down on glass. Add card- 
board backing, a piece as large as 
the mat. Drive brads about 4 inches 
apart into molding at inner edge. 


— 


WZ 


\\ 


@ Apply glue to unfinished back of 
frame. Turn over, and press glued 
surface against heavy wrapping pa 
per. Sponge paper slightly with 
damp cloth to remove wrinkles. 
Trim paper even with frame, using 
razor or very sharp knife. 





@ Insert screw eyes in frame, one 
on each side. String picture wire 
firmly between the two. Wrap wilé 
ends tightly back along wire 0 
secure. Hang on hook on wall. 
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For the Littlest Folks 


By Miss Kate 


Here are some riddles you 
will want to try. Can you guess 
the answers? 


Guess What 
[have two hands, I have a face, 
[run, but seldom leave my place, 
[have a voice, I have a ring, 
[never talk, I cannot sing. 
‘ (An alarm clock.) 


What Am I? 

Whatever you have I make it 
double, 

Break me and you have seven 
years of trouble; 

I'm seen in public and in private 
places, 

Ishow you merry, sad, and funny 
faces. 

(A mirror.) 


I have no legs, but I can rise; 

No body, but a face; 

Iam no lamp, but I have light 

That floats off into space. 
(The moon.) 


Have You Ever Found One? 
Skilled hands made me in a day 


gone by, 
Then gave me wings that I might 
fly; 


Today I lie on field and hill, 
Look sharp, and you may find 
me still. 
(An Indian arrowhead.) 


Have You Ever Seen One? 
I never have to make a change, 
I wear no clothes, you see, 

So you may think it very strange 
That I take a trunk with me. 
(An elephant.) 


Do You Know? 
She climbs high fences, she 
climbs high walls, 
By holding tight she never falls, 
And even if she’s treetop bound, 
Her feet are never off the ground. 
(A vine.) 





Tus month I thought you’d 
like to start a dish garden. They 
are easy to grow, and Mother 
will help you get started. Next 
time your mother fixes carrots for 
lunch, ask her to cut off some 
Carrot tops about an inch down 





All you have to do is tie two 
fans together with cord. Paint 
the cans with gold paint and 
add sparkle with metallic glitter. 


from the greens. Then ask her to cut 
off the greens. 

Now ask Mom to give you a small, 
flat dish for your garden. Put the car- 
rot top-piece into dish; fill the dish 
with water. Be sure to water your Car- 
rots every day. You will see new 


sprouts in about four days. In a few 
more days, they will be several inches 
high. 

You can also grow a garden from 
the bottom of a stalk of celery. You 
also put the celery in the bottom of a 
shallow saucer with water in it. The 
water should be about % inch deep. 
Now put the dish in a dark place. 
Remember to water the celery. In 
about a week to 10 days, you will see 


that the celery has begun to sprout. 
If you already have some plants and 
want something to put them in, here’s 
what you can do: Ask Mother for two 
tin cans the same size. Be sure the 
tops have been cut off smooth. Using 
a piece of string, lash them together at 
the top and bottom. Forming figure 
eights with the string will do the trick. 
Paint the outside of the cans. Now 
you have a planter for your flowers. 








Thrifty-Swiity Way... 
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to make real ‘old-time” 
Tee Cream 2 
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| @ Smoother, Creamier “Old-Fashioned” Ice Cream. You can make ice 

cream in your refrigerator so rich, so luscious, so creamy, even Granny 
| couldn’t tell it from her own hand-cranked kind! Easy! Just mix with milk 
| and cream and pour into refrigerator tray. Zingo! It “ice-creams” itself ! 
| No stirring while freezing either. Great in hand freezers, too! 
| @ Makes ‘New Time” Frozen Desserts. Smooth! Delicious! Make ’em in no 
| time—and at only pennies per serving. For extra Savings, use evaporated milk. 
| @ Four “All-Time” Favorite Flavors: Vanilla, Chocolate, Strawberry, and " 

Black Raspberry! re ae | 
| , ‘ a 30? 
| @ Get “Junket” Freezing Mix. It’s waiting for you at your grocer’s—now! Se 

* 
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ul reezing Mix. Nii ty 
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World’s largest selling freezing mix. Sto OR" 47 

| “JUNKET” (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trade-mark of Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc., | ita May Ley 
| for its freezing mix and for its rennet and other food products. | ‘ _— 
la: ses seh es sens: sce tn“ tsi “al sebelah “en us ap seal yr 
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...@ living \ 
mermaid! 


In and out of cool, blue waters! ... 
Enjoying the sudden onrush of waves 
against the shore! . . . Loving the gentle 
roll of the sea, far out beyond the 
breakers! On sunny summer days, you 
seem to belong to the sea! Not even 
time-of-the-month can keep you out of 
the water against your will! 


Like millions of smart young mod- 
erns, you rely on Tampax® internal 
sanitary protection. You know 
it completely protects, while it 
keeps your secret safe. Invisible 
under a skin-snug, soaking-wet FRR 
swim suit, Tampax won’t absorb 
a drop of water. Lets you swim when- 
ever you want to...or bask on the 
beach ... in complete security ! 





You wouldn’t dream of using any- 


thing but Tampax! For Tampax banishes | 


chafing and odor. Ends disposal and 
carrying problems. Helps you forget 
about differences in days of the month! 


Tampax is convenient to buy wher- 
ever drug products are sold. Your 
choice of 3 absorbencies: Regular, 
Super, Junior. Look for Tampax Vendor 
in restrooms throughout the United 
States. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Massachusetts. 
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Invented by a doctor— 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Absorbency is checked below. 








( ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
Name 
(Please print) 
Address. 
City State 
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now used by millions of women 





Sew Cool for Summer 





9224—Proportioned half-size 
fashion with side-swept buttoning 
at shoulder. Printed pattern in 
sizes: 144, 16%, 184, 20%, 22%, 
and 24%. Size 16%: 3% yards of 
35-inch fabric. 


9035—Side-buttoned wrap dress 
for the larger figure. Printed pat- 
tern in women’s sizes: 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, and 48. Size 36: 4% 
yards of 35-inch fabric. 


4599 — Half-size casual has 
choice of sleeve styles. Printed 
pattern in sizes: 14, 164, 18k, 
22%, and 24%. Size 16%: 3% yards 
of 35-inch fabric. 


4558—Sew easy—no waist seam, no 


fitting worries! Printed pattern in 
girls’ sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Size 
10: dress, 3% yards of 35-inch fabric; 
% yard contrast for yoke. 


4758—Breeze-seeking sun style with 
few pattern parts. It’s the easiest sew- 
ing! Printed pattern in misses’ sizes: 
10, 12, 14, 16, and 18. Size 16: 3% 


yards of 39-inch fabric. 


4600—Two for teens! This slim, one- 
piece play suit comes with a button-on 
skirt. Printed pattern in teen sizes: 10, 
12, 14, and 16. Size 12: play suit and 
skirt, 5% yards of 35-inch fabric. 
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4631 —A cool, sun-loving casual! 
Sew this dress in a pretty, drip-dry 
fabric. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 
16: 3% yards of 35-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 71. 





OUT OF FOCUS? 











Wherever you are—take 
Minty Phillips’ Tablets — 


FEEL FINE 
AGAIN FAST! 





a —" 
Upset Stomach got you 














No glass, no water to bother with! 
Just chew a few Phillips’ Tablets—like 
candy mints—and you'll get on-the- 
spot relief from upset stomach, heart- 
burn, gas, or other symptoms of acid 
indigestion. Phillips’ Tablets contain 
one of the fastest, most effective ‘‘stom- 


| ach sweeteners” ever known! They 


taste good, too—so carry them with 
you wherever you go! 





CaNuIne 


PHILLIPS: 
ik OF MAGKES, 
30 TABLETS 30 


FAST MELIES FROM 

















All quiet on the 
teething front... 


Apply medically-formulated Num-Zit Teething 
Lotion to baby’s gums for quick, safe relief 
of teething pain. At all drug counters 


NUM- ZIT 


Teething Lotion 


For toothache, denture 
irritation, neuralgic pains, 

ask for NUM-ZIT Adult Strength. 
Products of PUREPAC Corporation ——— 
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Danger! Careless woman working here! 


Is Your Kitchen Safe ? 


The picture on this page has a number of 


boobytraps. See how many you can find. 


By Oris Cantrell 


Ler’s hope that a conscientious 
guardian angel has both eyes on 
this kitchen. If not, several am- 
bulances, doctors, and nurses, as 
well as the fire department will be 
needed to take care of all the 
accidents that are just waiting to 
happen! 

You see, Careless Carrie (that’s 
our name for the homemaker) is 
taking the lid off of the pressure 
cooker before the pressure goes to 
zero. She is also tilting the lid 
toward her instead of away from 
her. When the steam rushes out, 
she screams. 

Then Papa gets in the act. First 
he tangles with the electric fan, 
Picking up the “business end” of 
the appliance cord. That’s a shock- 
Ing experience. (Of course, you 
always attach the cord to the ap- 
Pliance first, then plug it into the 
outlet. You would also replace the 
worn cord.) 

About that time, a member of 
the small-fry set rushes in to see 
what goes on, and her head “con- 
hects with” the handle of the pot 
which protrudes over the range. 
A painful burn and possible dis- 
fgurement will remind Careless 
Carrie that pot handles should be 
kept out of the “danger zone.” 

Then one of Mama’s little an- 
gels has often wondered what it 
Would be like to put his chubby 
fingers into that fascinating gadget 
that’s mixing cooky dough. Now’s 


his chance to find out, and he does! 

With all of this confusion, who 
would notice that fire breaks out? 
Little Mr. Busy Fingers could 
easily get the matches and start 
a flame. 

When Carrie does notice the 
smoke, what does she doP She 
uses the chair for a ladder, climbs 
up to get the big bucket. to put 
out the fire. The chair slips, Carrie 
slips, and her sacroiliac slips! 

This story shows a few of the 
boobytraps that are often found in 
kitchens. Below are a few sugges- 
tions for safety: 

1. Check handles of utensils to 
be sure they are securely attached. 

2. Fill pan only one-third full 
of fat when deep frying. 

3. Wash and dry knives sepa- 
rately, never leaving them in the 
dishpan under water. 

4. Store knives carefully; pref- 
erably in slotted racks. 

5. Dispose of sharp metal and 
broken dishes in well wrapped 
package. 

6. Close cupboard doors and 
drawers carefully, and keep them 
closed when not in use. 

7. Dry hands thoroughly before 
connecting or disconnecting elec- 
tric appliances. 

8. Never connect electric appli- 
ances when standing on a wet sur- 
face or if perspiring excessively. 

9. Never plug appliances into 
light sockets. 

10. Always disconnect toaster 
(or other appliance with exposed 
coils) before cleaning. 
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‘When you've kissed her 
to make it better...use new 
UNGUENTINE to make it well! 
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For cuts, scrapes, burns, sunburn, all “skinjuries”— 


New Unguentine’ stops the hurting, 
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starts the healing...protects 
as no cream or liquid can! 


1. Relieves pain fast—never stings. 
2. Attacks infection — speeds tissue repair. 
3. Guards against reinfection far longer. 

4. Prevents gauze from sticking. 






York, before October 1, 1958. 
Send for your world map today! 


ANTISEPTIC FIRST-AID DRESSING 


UNGUENTINE 


WITH DIANESTOL- the Miracle Pah Reliever 
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‘2 WORLD MAP by Hammond 


Beautiful full color! Decorative . .. detailed! 


Don’t miss this wonderful special bonus for trying Unguentine! 
This giant 50" x 33" wall map makes geography and current events 
more interesting for you . . . easier to understand for your children! 

Simply mail empty Unguentine carton, any size, with your 
name and address, to Norwich Pharmacal Co., Norwich, New 
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FOOD 
AND 
FROLIC 





Dave down any street or country road in the 
summer, and the aroma of outdoor cooking will 
make you so hungry you will head for the nearest 
barbecue stand or back home to your own. bar- 
becue pit. 

Outdoor meals are now accepted as a 100% cor- 
rect, as well as a 100% enjoyable form of American 
entertaining. Outdoor cooking equipment will range 
from an elaborate brick barbecue pit to a portable 
unit, or even the old quickie “wire over four bricks” 
type. Games at these affairs are never strenuous 
ones. Such games as croquet or pitching horse- 
shoes are rather enjoyable for those who want just 
a little exercise after a heavy meal. Others may 
prefer to sit and talk. 

The J. L. Dekle family, Bulloch County, Ga., 
likes outdoor meals for entertaining as well as for 
family pleasure. Chickens and beef for barbecuing 
come from their own home freezer. Mrs. Dekle 
sends us the recipe for a Barbecue Sauce that they 
like. This sauce is enough for two 3-pound fryers. 


Barbecue Sauce 


Vy bottle ketchup 

V4 cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire 
sauce 


Ya stick margarine or 
butter, melted 

1 tablespoon prepared 
mustard 

salt and pepper to taste 


Combine all ingredients; shake or stir well be- 
fore using. Place cut-up chickens on aluminum foil, 
and pour a small amount of the sauce over them. 
Seal the foil wrap. Bake in a hot oven for three 
hours. Several times during the baking process, 
loosen cover and turn the chicken, adding more 
sauce, if needed. 

This sauce may also be used on steaks. Mop 
steak with the sauce when steak is almost done. 
Liquid smoke may be added to the sauce, if desired. 

Since the outdoor meal is usually planned around 
the meat, we are offering these two recipes for out- 
door cooking. 
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By LENA STURGES 


Barbecued Ribs 


1 (No. 2) can tomato juice 

2 tablespoons brown sugar 
or molasses 

2 bay leaves 


juice of 2 lemons 
grated rind of 2 lemons 
Y2 cup salad oil 

VY cup liquid smoke 


Combine all ingredients and bring to a boil. 
Allow %4 to 1 pound of ribs per person. Put on grill 
or barbecue pit. Baste frequently with the sauce. 


Tender Burgers 


1% pounds ground beef 

1 laws garlic, minced 

1 small onion, minced 

1 tablespoon chili sauce 

1 tablespoon prepared 
mustard 


1 tablespoon Worcestershire 
sauce 

2 eggs 

1% teaspoons meat 
tenderizer 


Put beef into large bowl, add minced vegeta- 
bles, seasonings, and the eggs. Sprinkle with meat 
tenderizer. Blend with forks and, handling lightly, 
form into four or six cakes. Cook patties on greased 
grill over a charcoal fire, 3 to 5 inches from the hot 
coals, three to six minutes per side. 

Vegetables served with outdoor meals may be 
cooked inside and taken outside for serving, or they 
may be cooked on the fire outside. With barbe- 
cued meats, other favored foods are baked potatoes 
(cooked in the oven, or foil wrapped and cooked 
in the ashes) and a green salad. Eggs may also be 
cooked in hot ashes. Children especially like the 
surprise of cooking this delightful food. 


Roasted Eggs 

Roll each egg in four layers of wet paper, either 
heavy brown paper or newspaper. Put down in 
hot ashes, and cover well. Let stay until the outer 
layer of paper is well scorched. Let cool until they 
can be handled easily. Remove the paper, and 
serve hot. 

Garlic and Oil Pickles are especially good with 


barbecued meats, if made well ahead of time. 


Garlic and Oil Pickles 


1 quart dill pickies 
Yy cup salad oil 


Rinse pickles, slice into chunks, and rinse again. 
Place in a half-gallon jar with the oil, and shake 
well until all pieces are coated with oil. Add garlic, 
and shake well again. Then place jar in a warm 
place. Pour in sugar, but do not stir or shake. Let 
stand overnight. Then shake well and repeat every 
2 or 3 hours until all sugar is dissolved. Pickles will 
be better after a week. 


4 to 6 cloves garlic 
3 cups sugar 


Cola Ham ’n’ Beans 


2 tablespoons brown sugar 


14 cups cubed ham € 
1 medium onion, mince 


1 cup cola bottled beverage 
2 (1-pound) cans baked 
beans 


Soak the cubed ham in the cola beverage for at 
least two hours. Drain, reserving % cup of the 
liquid. Combine the ham, beans, brown sugar, 
onion, and the % cup reserved liquid. Pour into 
1-quart casserole. Bake in moderate oven, 350 de 
grees F., for 30 to 40 minutes. Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 


Roasted Sweet Corn 

Husks may be left on or removed. If left on, 
turn back the husks and strip off the silks. Replace 
husks, and dip in cold, salty water. If husks are 
removed, spread corn with softened butter or mat- 
garine and season. Wrap in foil. Roast over coals 
for 15 to 25 minutes, turning often. Serve hot. 










Editor's Note.—Pictured on our Home Cover this 
month is the J. L. Dekle family, Bulloch County, 
Ga. Home cover photo by Jack Goodson. 
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with new Frigidaire Frost-Proof freezing ! 








NOW — a Freezer Compartment that And up in the refrigerator compartment, all 
never needs defrosting. No more scraping, foods are super-chilled with Frigidaire 
dripping, spill or mop-up—or frost-locked Flowing Cold—and never any frost to defrost. 


packages and trays. In this revolutionary 
new Frigidaire Refrigerator-Freezer, there’s 
Whee! No more never any frost to defrost. 


It’s the world’s finest foodkeeper—from 
Sheer Look beauty to mammoth 133-pound 






Freezer Chest, with In-a-Door Ice-Ejector 





defrosting An entirely new kind of cold whisks away that serves up sparkling-dry ice cubes by 
ever again! heat and moisture — out of the freezer for- the score. It all sounds too good to be true— 
1 ever — so frost can never form. Food flavors but you'll believe it when you see for your- 
and vitamins are locked in by sub-zero cold. self at your Frigidaire dealer’s today. 
e 
e 
am 
e 







In Frigidaire Frost-Proof 


In ordinary freezers, Freezer, after months or even 





} food packages and ice years, packages and trays 






trays are soon covered stay clean and free of frost, 





: , a by frost and ice. = ' a 
Featured during Frigidaire “Golden Anniversary uf are removed with ease. 
Days.” Your Frigidaire dealer’s super sales event, 


featuring many new Golden Anniversary values. 








REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 


| ee Sheer Vagic tuside ! 
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Model 149-58 Choice of Four Sheer Look Colors sold by Frigidaire at the price of white ame koe ay 
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No jam tastes like the kind ~ 
you make yourself! — 


It's easy... thrifty...and no failures with SURE-JELL or CERTO 











\ 
Stir in 5 cups sugar at once. Bring to full 
rolling boil. Boil hard for / minute only, stir- 
ring constantly. This short boiling time 
means less juice boils away—so you get up 
to 50% higher yield, and the flavor comes 
through fresher—best you ever tasted! 





Recipe: perfect homemade peach jam. Peel, 
pit and crush 3 /bs, fully ripe peaches. Mix 
4 cups prepared fruit in very large saucepan 
with / box Sure-Jel/. (Or use liquid Certo— 
recipe on bottle.) Stir over high heat until 
mixture comes to hard boil. 


Your choice! 


SURE-JELL 


powdered natural fruit pectin 


or CERTO 


liquid natural fruit pectin 





Pectin causes jelling. 
™, Amounts of pectin in 
gm =ifruits vary. 
No guessing with 
recipes you get with | 
Sure-Jell or Certo. 


Remove from heat, then alternately stir and 
skim off foam for 5 minutes, Ladle into 
glasses. (No paraffining with new-type jars.) 
Yield: 9 medium glasses, for mere pennies 
a glass! And you're sure of perfect results 
with powdered Sure-Jell or liquid Certo! 
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For Relishes, 
Freezing, Brining, 


or Drying 


By Lena Sturges 


Corn is a very adjustable vege- 
table; it combines well with other 
foods. It is also one of our best 
foods, contributing valuable min- 
erals and vitamins. 


Corn Relish 


18 ears of corn 
(cut off cob) 

1 large cabbage 

2 bunches celery 

4 green hot 
peppers 

4 red hot peppers 

10 green sweet 
peppers 


10 red sweet 
peppers 

6 large onions 

Vy cup salt 

1 box dry mustard 

2 pounds sugar 

Yq tablespoon 
turmeric 

2 quarts vinegar 


Combine all ingredients. Cook 
for about one hour after it begins 
to boil. Stir constantly with a 
wooden spoon. Pour into hot, 
sterilized pint jars and process in 
water bath for 10 minutes. 

A recipe we have tested in our 
kitchen is one for Brined Corn. 
Most of the members of our taste 
panel thought it very good, al- 
though it did not quite have the 
flavor of fresh corn. 


Brined Corn 

4 cups corn 24 cup salt 

Use firm-grained fresh corn, not 
in the hard stage, and yet not too 
milky. Cut two layers from the 
cob, but do not scrape. Mix salt 
with corn and place in a sack or 
bag in a stone jar. Weight down 
well. Cover jar, and set aside in a 
cool place. Liquid will form after 
a few days. Remove scum as fer- 
mentation takes place. Let stand 
at least three weeks before cook- 


ing. 


Freezing Corn 

A most important step in the 
freezing of corn is the selection of 
a recommended variety for freez- 
ing. Equally as important is the 
speed of processing. The old 
adage we used for canning “an 
hour from field to can” is just as 
important in the freezing process. 
Corn should always be blanched 
before being put in the freezer. 


Blanching stops the maturing ac- 
tion, and helps to keep the vita- 
mins and minerals in the frozen 
product. Blanching also helps to 
retain the sweetness, if stored for 
more than three weeks. Tests have 
shown that unscalded corn be- 
comes starchy, sticky and musty. 
and “cobby” within a month after 
freezing. 


Cream-Style Corn 

Select ears with tender kernels. 
Husk ears, remove silks, and wash 
the corn. Heat ears in boiling wa- 
ter for four minutes. Cool very 
quickly in cold water. Drain. Cut 
corn off cob at about the center 
of the kernels. Scrape cob with 
back of knife. Pack into contain- 
ers, and freeze at once. 

Mrs. John J. Flook of Washing- 
ton County, Md., is noted for the 
excellent quality of her dried corn. 
The method given below gained 
high favor when tested in our 
kitchen. 


Drying Sweet Corn 

Only fresh corn dries well. Se- 
lect ears in the milk stage—just 
right for cooking. Husk the ears, 
cut out the defects, then boil the 
corn for seven or eight minutes to 
set the milk. Drain, cool, and cut 
the corn from the cob. Spread 
evenly on drying trays in 12-inch 
layers. 

If you are drying corn in the 
oven, you will need special trays 
to fit the oven. You will also need 
a thermometer. It takes about 
eight hours to dry the corn at 150 
degrees F. Every half-hour, stir 
the corn, and turn the trays so that 
it dries evenly. Keep oven door 
slightly ajar. 

The corn is ready when it’s so 
brittle that you can shatter a ker- 
nel with a hammer. Let corn re- 
main in the oven for an hour after 
you have turned off the heat. Pack 
dried corn in jars and seal. Store 
in a cool, dry place. Twelve ears 
will yield 1 pound of dried corn. 
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Party for July 4th? 


OUR new leaflet, “A Bang-Up Party for July 4th” will giv 
ideas for decorations, games, and refreshments. 

To get your copy of “A Bang-Up Party for July 4th,” send 
5 cents to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
































Lemon Custard Angel Food 
and Lemonade! 
eLUraataatelexerete) mate (-¥-1 from” Betty Chocker 


Quick! Easy! Wonderful! It’s Lemon Custard Angel Food! —A new mix from our 
Betty Crocker kitchens —with the moistness of custard, the delicate tang of lemon! Easy? 
You just add water — for perfect 13-egg angel food! Serve with ice-cold lemonade — a 
wonderfully refreshing summertime spread! 


“| guarantee a perfect’ cake — homemade-perfect— 


cake... after cake... after cake!” Betty Crocker (wits) 


Betty Crocker . . Betty Crocker 
Confetti White 
Angel Food Mix Angel Food Mix 





Por the cakes you frost... 

Betty Crocker Frosting Mixes 

.o~ make perfect frostings 6, 
eo every time. ee - 














t perfect, or send the box top to Betty Crocker, Box 200, Minneapolis 40, Minn., and General Mills will send your money back 





vantages we did not 

° have. But even more, 

fo the Home kditor we want to give them 

advantages we did 

have. What better 

place is there for children to grow 

straight and strong both in body and 

in character than on the family-sized 

farm? Or what better way for him to 

learn thrift than by saving his own 
earnings to buy a calf? 





we are to continue to raise our stand- 
ards of living; but let us bring new 
industry into our section instead of 
moving our families to the large cities 
which are already crowded. 

We want to give our children ad- 


We of the South must hold on to 
our family-sized farms if we are to 
preserve our heritage, for our way of 
life depends upon these small farms. 
Conditions are such that many of us 
will have to look for extra income, if 








Above, ‘RUSH SQUARES" rug, 
Style 4420. 









At right, Style 4421. Both styles 
come in 9 x 12, 12° x 12°, 12 x 15, 
12’ x 18’ rug sizes or by the yard 

in 6’, 9’, or 12’ widths. 








A new Style for today’s easy living— 


‘*‘Rush Squares’”’ in Armstrong Quaker Rugs 
(or buy it by the yard) 


and comfort to any room, and the smooth K-99 
surface means new easy care. K-99, an Armstrong 
exclusive, wears longer, too—S0% longer than 
ordinary enamel floor covering surfaces! See “Rush 
Squares” at your Armstrong dealer’s today! 


This lovely new design in Armstrong Quaker Rugs 
and Floor Covering brings the smart look of care- 
free, informal living to your home at amazingly low 
cost. It’s ideal for covering floors wall-to-wall. The 
cool colorings of “Rush Squares” give new beauty 


Only about $15 for an average-sized room, wall to wall 


(Armstrong QUAKER 
RUGS AND FLOOR COVERING 


for bea uly, for UND , hyo CDM, CORR 
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The Progressive Farmer 


What better way for a child to 
learn responsibility than through 
caring for his own calf? What 
better way for him to learn kind- 
ness than through nursing that 
calf back to health when it be- 
comes sick? 

No teaching fits a child for 
making a happy marriage better 
than the close ties he feels with- 
in his own family as he grows 
up being a part of a family that 
works and plans together. 

There is no place a child can 
have a sense of brotherly love 
taught to him better than in the 
little country church where ey- 
eryone not only knows everyone 
else, but also knows his joys and 
sorrows. Mrs. Max Taylor, 

Kentucky. 


Mrs. Taylor has hit upon a 
subject close to our hearts. We 
invite readers to write about oth- 
er problems of the modern farm 
family. Send your letter to Home 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Collector’s Items 

As a little girl, I began “col- 
lecting” colorful broken bits of 
old-fashioned crockery ware for 
my playhouse. And my love for 
this ware has continued through 
the years. 

Tll never forget the thrill 
when, as a bride, I found a love- 
ly, old, brown-glazed beanpot 
that some former owner had dis- 
carded. Later, as an old log bam 
was being wrecked, my husband 
found a custard cup that, after 
layers of dried paint had been 
removed, proved to be white in- 
side with a marbled blue and 
white exterior. 

One unique piece is a marble 
that two little boys insisted upon 
giving me from their collection. 
Their mother had played with it 
as a child. We know it is more 
than 75 years old. 

I have added articles such as 
a pint jug, mixing bowls, and 
pitchers. Many have been gifts 
from friends — pieces they had 
owned for 50 years or longer— 
and that were already “old” when 
they had acquired them. 

Some of the unglazed pieces 
have stains, from neglect or long 
usage, which I have never been 
able to remove successfully. 
However, I love and _ cherish 
each piece of this colorful, home- 
spun ware and use it daily in my 








home. Mrs. Elmer Diddle, 
Texas. 
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“, .. Well, do you have any 
friends who like pickled 


peaches?” 
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Smart Fashions for You 


4594—Dropped waistband, pleated 
‘kirtt—the young chemise! Printed 
pattern in children’s sizes: 2, 4, 6, 
and 8. Size 6: 2 yards of 35-inch. 


9062—This clever coat-dress dou- 
bles as a chic chemise! Printed pat- 
tern in misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 
and 20. Size 16: 3% yards of 39-inch 
fabric. 


4786—Jacket is cut on the smart 
new relaxed lines; dress is neat and 
simple. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20. Size 16: 
dress, 8% yards of 85-inch fabric; 
jacket, 2 yards. 


4661—Two-piece chemise! Top has 
smooth, unfitted lines; skirt tapers 
gently. You can mix and match this 
blouse and skirt with other things in 
your wardrobe. Printed pattern in 
misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 
20. Size 16: 3% yards of 35-inch 
fabric for dress; *% yard contrasting 
fabric for the collar. 
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PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH 


No pattern sent without coin, money or- 
der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 





— 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Pattern Number 


Pattern Number 


(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


Order from Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





"No Need To Buy 
Dish Towele 
Again 


Imagine! A new style pastel-striped 
Cannon Kitchen Towel—worth up to 
25¢ alone—plus new blue Silver 
Dust, the world’s finest detergent. 
Silver Dust washes clothes whiter 
and brighter than new, even in hard- 
est water...and without bluing. Fine 
for dishwashing, too! Silver Dust is 
unconditionally guaranteed by Lever 
Brothers or your money refunded. 


Get new blue Silver Dust today. 


@ Pastel Color Cannon Face Cloth 
in Regular Size. 

@ Big Pastel Color Cannon 
Bath Towel in King Size. 


Wf 


Say the Silver Dust Twins 


July 1958 











For a limited 
time only 
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56th ANNIVERSARY MATTRESS 








10-X POWDERED? 





Fifty percent finer 





to blend more quickly! 





Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 
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Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


1. Richer lands for every farm. 

2. A home of beauty, comfort, and conven- 
ience for every family. 

3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every 
home. 

4. Modern farming equipment. 

5. Club work and vocational training for 
every child. 

6. Every crop from purebred seed; every 
animal from a purebred sire. 

7. Support of farm organizations, farm and 
home agents, and other agricultural agencies, 
and rural cooperative programs by every family. 


8. Two-armed farming—meaning a well 
balanced income between a) crops, and b) live- 
stock, dairying, and poultry—plus full gardens, 
corncribs, and smokehouses, and feed barns as 
the business policy of every farmer. 

9. “Equality for Agriculture”’ in all legisla- 
tion, taxation, and education. 

10. Fair prices for farmers, fair wages for 
labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant 
concern of economic policy. 

11. Love of the country community, of 
church and school and Sunday school, of coun- 
try things and country sports and recreation, of 
books and music and art to enrich and ennoble 
life for everyone. 
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7267—Add a fresh touch to your 
living room with this smart chair 
set in a lovely fern design. 





To Order Instruction Leaflets 


Twenty-five and 20-cent items 


E-547—Sunsuit—This cute pat- 
tern is easy to sew and comes in 
sizes 2 and 4. Eight embroidery 
transfers are also included. 


will be mailed separately. Send 
your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Department, The Progressive 











Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


7267—25 cents 


7328—25 cents 
E-547—20 cents 


7328—Set a stunning table with 
large doily as centerpiece, smaller 
doilies as place mats. Directions 
are for 18- and 13-inch doilies. 


When You Spend 
Your Family’s Money 


“A PENNY can be spent only 
once.” When it’s gone, it’s gone— 
and what have you to show for it? 
Often not just what you needed or 
wanted unless you armed yourself 
in advance with reliable informa- 
tion about price and values. 

Homemaker “A” tells us this 
story: “My electric iron needed a 
new cord. I knew the price of the 
cord was $2.65. But [ failed to 
inquire in advance as to the cost 
of installation. The entire bill was 
$4.65, which would have made a 
good payment on a new iron, 
When I questioned the repairman, 
I learned that I had paid $2 for 
15 minutes’ labor on this old elec- 
tric iron.” 

This homemaker admits that if 
she had inquired in advance about 
the cost of repair, it would likely 
have been much lower. If not, she 
could have refused it and bought 
a new iron. 

Really, it is not only your right, 
but your duty as a homemaker to 
make full inquiries so you will 
know just what you’re buying. If 
you do, you can spare yourself 
and family many disappointments 
in both goods and services. 


Sometimes, it’s true, rude or 
poorly trained salespeople dis- 
courage homemakers’ efforts to 
find out more about goods in 
which they are interested. Such 
was the experience of homemak- 
er “B” in buying a mattress. 

She had read up on mattresses 
and knew enough about them to 
ask a few intelligent questions. 
The salesman’s manner, however, 
was quite bored. He turned all 
her questions aside by saying 
lightly, “Oh, they are all made 
about alike.” He couldn’t tell her 
what sort of padding was used, 
how coils were tied, or about the 
durability of the ticking. When 
she stopped to examine a cutaway 
model of a mattress, he showed 
little interest, and acted as though 
she were foolishly wasting time. 

As a result of this treatment, 
Mrs. “B” soon walked out. At 
the next store, she found an ex 
perienced, polite salesman. He 
explained to her in full detail 
about how the mattresses were 
made and why one was better o 
cost more than another. As a re- 
sult, she reports to us, she made 
a very satisfactory purchase. 
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HOSE AND SPRINKLERS FOR GARDEN 


WELL 


RISERS LEVEL 
rd WITH LAWN 
my a muy ——— va 


UNDERGROUND PIPE ~ 








Mr. Harris used two lines similar to the above diagram, spacing risers 
and spigots to reach all parts of yard and garden with a 75-foot hose. 


Rainfall Made To Order 


By JOHN H. HARRIS 


Ir was July 15, 1953... not 
enough rain had fallen since May 
to wet your shirt .. . the lawn was 
dry enough to burn . . . the garden 
completely dried up . . . the tem- 
perature 104 and not a cloud in 
the sky. But as I look back this 
was my lucky day. It drove me 
to action. 

I went over to where they were 
drilling a well for my new house. 
There I met our soil conserva- 
tionist. “Boys,” I said, “if you 
can't get me plenty of water I’m 
not going to build here. I’m sick 
of trying to grow things without 
water,” 

The soil conservationist assured 
me that I had a good pond site 
fed by a spring in case they could 
not tap sufficient water from the 
well. But the well drillers came 
through — 15 gallons a minute at 
0 feet deep. 

We plowed ditches and _ laid 
permanent pipe so as to reach all 
parts of the yard and garden 
about 2 acres) with a maximum 


of about 75 feet of garden hose. 
We started from the well with a 
2-inch pipe, branched off with 
smaller pipe, and ended up with 
% inch to equalize pressure. The 
pump runs two sprinklers at a 
time and by moving them about 
I can keep 2 acres pretty well irri- 
gated. I use commercial type 
(smaller size) nozzles that rotate 
slowly and put out at 50 pounds 
pressure, about an inch of water 
in six hours. Since each nozzle 
covers a circle of 60 to 80 feet in 
diameter, I can put an inch of wa- 
ter on about 4% acre every six 
hours. Then I move to a new 
location. 

The system cost me about $200 
more than a normal household 
supply. Larger pump, pipe, deep- 
er well—but I figured my improved 
garden paid for the extra cost in 
two years. 

If you aren’t watering your gar- 
den, give it some thought. If you 
have an adequate well, a pond, 
or stream, you can rig up a system. 


Our Woman of the Year Is 
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Mrs. Cie 


American Mother of 1958 


Mrs. May Roper Coker, who was named 
South Carolina “Woman of the Year” by The 
Progressive Farmer in 1953, is being honored 
this year as “American Mother of 1958.” 
Mrs. Coker—“Miss May,” 
to her neighbors in Darlington County, S. C.— 


as she is known 


accepted the award from the American Moth- 
ers Committee, Inc., at a conference at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in May. She left shortly thereafter for Europe to lead a delegation 
of mothers to the World’s Fair in Brussels. 

The Progressive Farmer honored Mrs. Coker in 1953 “because 
she has inspired farm families to love the beautiful.” She turned 
a neglected woodland spot into the now well known “Kalmia Gar- 
dens,” which many home demonstration clubs have visited. The 
mother of eight children, she is known for her work in trying to 
Improve race relations and to help others. 








Boy, I shouldn’t let the lawn go another 
week! But the way my stomach feels... 
Fred, what you need is 


AE Pepto-Bismol. Hospital tests 
prove it relieves upsets. Great 
for indigestion or nausea, too! 
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For upset stomach, indigestion, nausea, or diarrhea—Pepto-Bismol’s 
special medicinal formula soothes with a gentie coating action. It 
works in both the stomach and the intestinal tract—where soda 
and alkalizers never help. For children or adults, this wonderful 
pink liquid helps control simple diarrhea without constipating. 
Take Hospital Tested Pepto-Bismol®...and feel good again! 
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' BERNARoIN |] 
\ SNAP LID that meets the 
\. STANDARD / eye and ear 
\_ MASON ° — 
See: The immaculate white on the food 


side of Bernardin Snap Lids is actually 
a third specially resistant coating to give 
you maximum protection against food acids. 
The “Snap” itself gives you two additional 
important protections. (See Snap illustrations.) 
The built-in canning ring is live latex, and 
Bernardin Lids slide out of the package indi- 
vidually. No prying, no soaking. 
These protective qualities are yours only when 
you get Bernardin (at most good grocers); and 
they don’t cost a penny more. 


Spocil Offer Our expanded Home Canning 
G 


uide, colorfully illustrated, containing helpful 
tables, methods, time-saving hints, and over 
150 recipes, is available now for cost of handling 
and postage. Send 25¢ and your printed name 
and address to Bernardin, Evansville 12, Indiana. 


BERNARDIN 


America’s Fastest Growing 


Wome Canning CAPS AND SNAP LIDS 
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~ down 
You see and hear good 
vacuum has been 
reached. 


} back up 
f/ Loud ‘‘Snap" says 

“Vacuum lost". Cor- 

rect cause. Re-can. 
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For faster, easier 
clean-ups... 


Greasy crust lifts off, blackened 
grates gleam. Brillo Soap Pads 
keep grills, tools shining clean! 


Whisk off road grime, curb 
marks. Get whitewalls white fast- 
er with a New Brillo Soap Pad! 


Remove scorch, put back sparkle 
fast. Metal fiber Brillo Soap 
Pads shine as they clean! 


Nothing shines 
aluminum like... 







There's special soap with 
© Jewelers Polish in every pad! © 
> THRIFTIER! 512:20 pad boxes! © 
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Pennywise Fashion Tips 


Are you long on wishes to add the new look to your 
summer wardrobe, yet short on pennies to make 
your dream come true? If so, take heart! These tips 
are easy to follow, and will help 
you to new fashion. Take up 
needle and thread and we're off. 
Let’s take a look at last year’s 
sheath dress. It’s pretty, it’s good, 
and it’s comfortable. Bring it 
oo up to date by adding one of 
Be several new looks. 
A fly-away panel of tiny 
pleats, held at the top by a narrow self band, 
can be attached to the top of the bodice. 
Last vear’s black linen sheath will look 
completely different with a back panel of 
‘a matching black linen or linen-textured silk. 
i Of course, you can change the fly-away 
\ panel around and gather the material onto 
the self band. Then tack the bottom of the panel at the 
waistline or hipline. Be sure to let the material blouse a little. 
Another way to change your sheath 
is to add an overblouse to it. For 
instance, a pink overblouse in eyelet- 
embroidered cotton batiste would look 
lovely on your pink linen sheath. 
Printed chiffon or graceful lace will 
put your sheath into the dressy class. 
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Hints on heads are easy to follow. 
Hats, for instance, can look new in several 
ways. Completely 
cover last year’s head- 
hugging hat with 












flowers, fringe, » 
or a new 
flowered 
print fabric. 
A quick 
way to brighten 
last year’s brimmed hat is to cover it, 
“overskirt” style, with a becoming piece 
of fabric, held in place by a band. 
Wear a veil hat this season. They are 
made of black, white, green, blue, or pink 
veiling material trimmed in feminine ways, 
such as with velvet, satin, or silk bows; tiny 
jeweled pins; sequins; or flat flowers. 
Remember last year’s headbands? 
They're back again this year more in fashion 
than ever. Ribbon bands as well as dress- 
matching bands are favorites. Especially 
pretty for parties are the bands with a 
jeweled pin on them. Sport bands are plain 
or have tailored bows. 
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Betty Bowers. 








To order any two of these leaflets, check coupon, 
and send a 3-cent, self-addressed envelope to Sally 
Carter, Home Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. 






Beauty 


Pretty Feet for You (new leaflet) 
Leaflets 


[) Beauty Hints for Summer 

() The Care of Dry Skin 

[) Kindergarten to College Beauty for Daughters 
[) What To Do About Pimples 





WOMEN 
OVER 40 


After 40, the pace of modern living 
—the worry and tension—begins to 
tell on most of us. Often this leads 
to improper diet and irregularity due 
to lack of bulk. 

If this is your trouble, you can get 
safe, effective relief with just a daily 
half-cup of Kellogg’s All-Bran with 
milk. Delicious All-Bran gets at 
irregularity from lack of bulk the 
natural way ... without resorting to 
habit-forming laxative drugs. Gives 
you important nutritional benefits, 
too. 

Try it 10 days and get that regular 
feeling again. Kellogg’s All-Bran 
with milk. 


Kelloggs ALL-BRAN 











TRY 


HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
MUSCULAR ACHES 





Temporarily relieves minor 


ARTHRITIC-RHEUMATIC PAINS) 

















. ++ of externally 
coused PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES and 
other skin 

discolorations. 


| WITH... ° 
pws 


BEAUTY LOTION, 
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Loosens Rusted Bolts 


nuts... screws... parts 


LIQUID. 





The super-penetrating rust 
solvent that quickly loosens 
rust and corrosion. 

AT HARDWARE STORES, GARAGES, 
FILLING STATIONS EVERYWHERE 


RADIATOR SPECIALTY CO. 
Charlotte, . 





| 
| 
| Rub Away Misery of 
| 


STRAINS 
_ MUSCLE ACHES 


Nothing feels so good as @ 
rub, and there’s no rub like 
Musterole! It has amazing 
pain-reliever, GM-7, plus 
stimulating oil of mustard. 

Its soothing, comforting 
oom, action quickly eases local 
‘ ~ ae = COngestion, relaxes Sore, 
Os = stiff muscles, aching back. 
Get Regular, Extra Strong 
, and Child’s Mild Musterole. 
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Top Notch TIPS 


sleeves when he has 
emergency repair- 
work under the 
hood, or has to 
change a tire. This 
keeps his nice 
sleeves clean. The 
glove compartment of the car is 
a handy place to keep the sleeve 





HaMNTIMTNTAT 


When we visited some very old 
graveyards seeking family data, we 
found it difficult to read the inscrip- 
tions on the old, blackened stones. We 
went to a hardware store, bought large 
pieces of white chalk, and rubbed 
them over the stones. This whitened 
the stones and left the black letters 
easy to read and to photograph. 


For upside-down cake, I peel ap- 
ples, slice across, then core slice with 
center, slide-out ring of doughnut cut- 
ter. Slices are pretty as pineapple. 

Mrs. H. A. Ingram, 
Carroll County, Miss. 

Editor’s Note.—We pay $5 each month 
for best tip used. For all others pub- 
lished, we pay $2. They must be original 


suggestions from your own experience. 
Send to: Top Notch Tips, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Mrs. George Bailey, 
Richland County, S. C. 


covers. Mrs. C. A. James, 
Ellis County, Tex. 
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ty but inexpensive 
birdbath by nailing 
h ashallow aluminum wash 
t pan to the end of a broom 
handle. Then I sharp- 
ened the other end so 
that I could drive it into 
the ground easily. I used 
r aluminum paint on the 
broomstick. 

Mrs. W. E. Tyler, finde eld 

Vernon Parish, La. 











A forest ranger saved my fam- 
— ily from a case of itchy, blister- 
ing poison ivy while we were on 
a camping trip. 

We had cleared a place off to 
put up the tent, and my hus- 
band was about to strike a match 
to a pile of debris when up 
stepped a man saying, “Don’t 
burn that. It has sumac and 
poison ivy in it. The smoke of 
either will cause itchy blisters to 
fom on the skin. It can also 
penetrate the clothing and cause 
much distress.” 

Mrs. S. S. Dennis, 
Stephens County, Okla. 

















To save freezer space, use one 
package of freezer boxes and 
several packages of plastic bags 
this way: Freeze your vegetables 
in bags inside the boxes to give 
them the shape needed for good 
storage. Slip the bags of frozen 
food out of the boxes. They will 
be box shaped, and can _ be 
stacked easily. You can use the 


= 
cr 
x 
boxes over and over. 
Mrs. J. D. Chappell, 
Macon County, Ga. 
ust 















































Making Indian headgear for 
children is easy and inexpensive. 
([used mine as favors for a chil- 
dren’s party.) Cut a strip of 
freezer tape the circumference of 
child’s head. Arrange feathers 
on the sticky side of the tape. 
Then press onto cloth strip same 
width as tape and long enough 
to tie at back of head. 

Mrs. Ray Williams, 
Gaston County, N. C. 





THIS NEW HOTPOINT 2-DOOR GIVES YOU EXTRA ROOM FOR FREEZING AND STORING IN ITS 101-POUND REAL FREEZER 


STORES MORE FOOD THAN ANY OTHER ‘I2'-GIVES 
YOU EXCLUSIVE ROLL-IT-OUT CONVENIENCE, TOO 


Compare the true capacity of this Hotpoint 2-door with 
For quick drying and good that of any other major brand of comparable size 
shaping, hang up crinoline petti- 
- coats like this after washing: 
Cross two coathangers so that 
they are at right angles to each 
other. Tie together, then hang 
petticoats over them. 
Phyllis Ann Spence, 
Harnett County, N. C. 


and easy work of any cleaning or decorating back 
of the cabinet. Just touch the toe-pedal lock, roll 
the cabinet out from the wall. 


Planned Stor-Ability gives you extra room for all 
kinds of fresh and frozen foods. Not one inch of 
usable space is lost to bulky shelf rails, brackets, 
or center posts. All the room inside is convenient 
store-room—in the giant 101-lb. freezer, in both 
doors, and on the glide-out aluminum shelves. 


Proved Frost-Away automatic defrosting that’s 
truly automatic. New clean-ability, because all 
interior fittings slip out easily. Beautiful Colortones 
or gleaming white. See this Hotpoint 2-door “12” 
at your dealer’s and . . . compare. 


Rolls Out From The Wall—the wonderfully useful 
feature, exclusive with Hotpoint, that makes quick 
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g We often have unexpected car 
: trouble when my husband is LOOK FOR THAT HOTPOINT OIFFERENCE 
wearing his best shirt. To pro- , 
i tect his sleeves, I cut the long & 

sleeve ff Id pair of hi P Z Fresh foods above, freezer below. 
j a a oe Pee Ms : Another big Hotpoint “12”—has a 
: Jamas and sewed an elastic band zon vere S super-size 115-pound real freezer. The 

ore tire cabine he wall. 

: around the end of each sleeve. craic entire cabinet rolls out from the wa 





(A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44 


HOTPOINT CO. 


€ slips them on over his shirt 
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I Want To Raise My Child in the Country 
(Continued from page 17) 


in her youth. She, perhaps, will be- 
come a name and number in the future 
in the U. S., if we keep multiplying 
and expanding at present rate. 


If and when children can be held 
on the land, it is profitable to them, 


to their parents, and to America. An 
observing child, growing up with the 
interesting rural world around him or 
her will gain from nature a valuable 
education without ever looking at 
books. He will have something the 
city child finds impossible to get. The 


pupils in the rural areas have done a 
thousand and one different and inter- 
esting things with their hands. Instead 
of merely reading about these things 
in articles and books, they have done 
them. 

I want my child to know a white 
oak from a red oak and a sycamore 
from a buckeye, a spicewood from a 
wahoo tree. I want her to know all 
of the wild flowers. I want her to 





Seotty thrives 


ty’ owner likes him as a pet and 
values him as a working dog. He 
knows that Scotty responds to good feed- 
ing the same as the cattle he helps to tend. 


That’s why Scotty gets Purina Dog Chow. 
It makes dogs eager eaters. And builds in 
top condition because it’s made with the 
unmatched skill and animal knowledge 
that, over the years, has won your confi- 


dence in all Purina Chows. 
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Start feeding your dog Purina Dog Chow. 
Watch for the glossy coat, bright eyes 
and eagerness that mean good health and 
top condition. Ralston Purina Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. World’s largest manu- 
facturer of livestock and poultry feeds. 


Available at your local Purina feed dealer 
or grocery store in four thrifty sizes. 
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know the animals and birds, 

The trouble with rural pupils 
I have found in my years of 
teaching, is to select one thing 
and stay with it. So many things 
are around them that it is like 
having a big table of food with 
all the good things they like set 
before them. 


In cities, so many things and 
so much of the entertainment are 
things the youth can’t do. The 
entertainment, movies, recitals, 
and ball games are manmade. 
where only the most skilled few 
are participants. There are s0 
many things just to go and see 
someone else do, and not turn a 
hand or do any thinking about 
themselves that the city youth 
become watchers, commenters, 
but nondoers. Any youth should 
be a doer. That is why I want 
my child to grow up in the 
country. 

In the country, the child has 
opportunities, mentally alert or 
slow, to manifest his originality. 
He has time to live. His life is 
his own. He has time to pre- 
pare his lessons. He has leisure 
time to think. He now has the 
modern conveniences in his home 
that the boys and girls in the 
cities have. Rural homes have 
electricity, modern plumbing, 
heating systems, home freezers, 
and telephones. 


In my teaching of rural and 
city youth, I found 10 poets 
among the rural youth to 1 from 
the city pupils. These rural pu- 
pils I taught had worked with 
living things on the good earth 
under the stars, moon, and sun. 
They had breathed the new- 
mown clover scented winds. 
They were doers. They had seen 
with their own eyes beautiful 
things. They had seen great 
transformations in nature, such 
as from a tadpole to a frog and 
from a caterpillar to a butterfly. 
They had done with their own 
hands things they wanted to do. 

In England, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece, and other European 
countries where land has been 
farmed for centuries and cities 
are old and crumbling in many 
parts, their youth would give al- 
most anything for the fresh rural 
lands being deserted in America. 


There will come the time 
when American parents will be 
wanting to get their children out 
of the congested city areas to a 
piece of land, to let them grow 
up and breathe fresh air, heat 
the songs of wild birds and rip- 
pling streams. They'll want them 
to know the trees and wild flow- 
ers. They will go to the places 
where there are a few unpaved 
roads left — where the soft dirt 
will be good for horses’ feet. 

And those who can find these 
wild, inaccessible spots and who 
will buy, and build, and let theit 
children grow up with all the 
assets of God’s world, I believe 
will be fortunate, indeed. 
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D. D. Brag, VPI poultry 
specialist, and County Agent 
H. B. Powers examine new 
laying house being built by E. B. 
Tharp and son Sherman B., 
both on roof. 


Cattle, Pigs, 
Eggs, Dairying 





Bolster Old ‘Tobacco Belt Income 


By William C. LaRue 


Last year’s cut in tobacco acreage allotments 
made Old Tobacco Belt farmers in Southside Vir- 
ginia put on their thinking caps. “How are we going 
to replace the income we're losing?” they began 
asking themselves. Here are reports of fine progress 
many are making in new enterprises. 


A carload of Santa Gertrudis cattle are being 
crossed on beef herds in Mecklenburg County, Va. 
“Some of us flew down to Texas and picked them 
out,” says cattleman W. S. Hundley. “In all, we 
brought in 83 Santa Gertrudis—8 heifers and the 


rest bulls. I got five bulls to cross on my Angus 
cows and some of my Brahmans. We've gentled up 
our Brahmans a good deal through kind treatment, 
but they still have a lot of fire in them, and we hope 
crossbreeding will tame them somewhat.” 

Hundley has a few good livestockmen working 
with him to take care of his 800 beef cattle. “These 
men have learned to like cattle and take care of 
them,” he explains. “I provide their families good 
homes, electricity, and other facilities, and pay 
them well. I still share-crop some tobacco, largely 
for the benefit of families who want to grow it, but 
I’ve quit growing tobacco on any other basis.” 


Raising more pigs and feeding them out for 
market is Harold Talley’s answer to the need for 


more income. “I saw some years back that the to- 
bacco situation would get worse before it got bet- 
ter,” Harold says. So he built a pig parlor and grows 
feed and pastures for his hogs. After pigs are old 
enough to go on pasture, they make good gains on 
grazing until ready to feed out in the pig parlor. 


A 1,000-layer henhouse at a cash cost of only 
$600? Yes, that’s the remarkable achievement of 
E. B. Tharp, Lunenburg County! And this figure 
includes cash cost of inside equipment such as wa- 
ter pipes, valves, and metal for making water 
troughs. How did he do it? “We sawed out the 
lumber from our farm woodland and did all the 
work ourselves, including making feeders, waterers, 
roosts, and nests in the house,” Tharp explains. He 
used cedar posts in the “pole-type” building. He is 
growing out 1,300 pullets to fill this house and 
make replacements in another house he built earlier. 
“We clean eggs that are slightly soiled and wash 
only a few that get real dirty,” says Tharp. “We 
sell the eggs to a local feed dealer who picks them 
up at the farm and pays me Richmond prices. Also, 
I sell some locally at premium prices.” 


The second highest producing Holstein herd in 
Virginia is owned by Charles Moyer and _ son 
Charles, Jr., Amelia County. “In HIR (Herd Im- 
provement Registry) our cows averaged 612 pounds 
butterfat last year,” says Charles. “All are purebred. 
We are proving sires for some of the large artificial 
breeding studs and are breeding toward higher pro- 
ducing cows and cows that look good, too.” Accord- 
ing to Amelia County Agent Hiram A. Holmes, the 
Moyer herd also was second from the top in Vir- 
ginia by DHIA records, averaging 13,956 pounds 
milk per cow last year. “They have mighty fine 
cows,” says Holmes, “and their feed and manage- 
ment program is excellent.” 








Basic Slag brings 
pastures back to life 


ware mn ITH oemens nen 


GROUND /, 


OPEM HEARTH BASIC 








If your pastures have been grazed out, give them new life and promote speedy 
recovery with a treatment of Tennessee Basic Slag. 


The phosphorus in Basic Slag stimulates a thick, luxuriant growth of pas- 


ture grasses, and its lime neutralizes soil acids and raises soil pH. Not only 


grasses will be increased. 


A 


Tennessee Coal & Iron 
Division of 


will cattle be back on treated pastures sooner, but the palatability of their 


Your local dealer has Tennessee Basic Slag in 100-pound bags. And he can 
J arrange to deliver bulk orders, too. Why not contact him at once? Tennessee 
| ; Coal & Iron Division, United States Steel, Fairfield, Alabama. 
{ : 


United States Steel 


TRADEMARK 
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Keep your flock 
in top condition 
with 
the NUTRITIONAL 
SUPERCHARGER 


WHEW! 


Put the Whey Factor to work for 
you to build trouble-free, heavy 
laying flocks. Feed moist, appe- 
tizing Peebles’ Whey Blocks, rich 
in milk nutrients, fortified with 
important vitamins. And watch 
Peebles’ furnish the nutritional 
supercharger that means increased 
layability—better quality eggs. 

Peebles’ stops costly flock 
troubles before they start... pro- 
motes sound digestive systems 
..- keeps birds ‘‘on feed’’ during 
stress periods. 

Let Peebles’ help you main- 
tain high flock health standards. 
Feed it free choice...right from 
the handy 50-lb. carton. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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How Will 


We Farm in 
‘y the Future ? 


By Parke C. Brinkley 


Virginia Commissioner of Agriculture 


I HAVE talked to a lot of pretty 
far-sighted fellows lately about 
what farmers can expect in the 
next 10 years. They weren’t unani- 
mous about it, but they pretty 
much agreed on these points: 


There'll Be More— 
& Contract farming — There are 
pros and cons about its value, but 
in numerous areas the trend is that 
way. Smart farmers will weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages. 
& Direct selling to the food in- 
dustry—Big buyers, chain and in- 
dependent, are moving — buying 
more and more directly from big 
farmers or from organized groups 
of small farmers. 
& Business in farming and 
farming in business — Business 
methods, business thinking, and 
business records will keep tomor- 
row’s farmers in business. And 
the farmer will find more tradi- 
tional farming jobs that someone 
in industry can do for him — and 
do cheaper than he can. 
& Substituting capital for labor— 
There'll be more machinery, load- 
ers, elevators, bulk feed handling, 
and other back savers, plus more 
efficient methods which cost mon- 
ev but save work, labor, and other 
costs. 
> Markets for farm products — 
Not just more people as our popu- 
lation grows, but more people for 
each farmer to feed, as the migra- 
tion to cities continues. 
& Conveniences in farm living— 
Appliances, home improvements, 
recreation spots on the farm will 
bring more city advantages to 
country people. 
& Opportunities in farming — 
More specialized 
farming: for ex- 
ample, one man 
raising feeder 
pigs, another 
feeding them out; 
one man raising 
feeder calves, an- 
other feeding 
them to yearlings, 
another fattening 
for market. And 
new machines, 
methods, varie- 
ties, and breeds 
of livestock and 
poultry will main- 
tain the efficient 
family-operated 
farm as a way to 





“I know 10 cents was a lot of 
money when you were a boy, 
Dad, but dimes have changed.’ 


make a living and a way of life. 


There'll Be Less— 

@ Risk for producers—There'll be 
plenty of risks, but more ways to 
reduce them . more irrigation 

. insecticides . . . disease diag- 
nosis and treatment ... more ways 
to spread the risk of disastrous 
prices. 
@ Independence for farmers—It’s 
part of the price of depending on 
others for supplies and marketing. 
Businessmen in town aren’t in- 
dependent, either. Farmers may 
have to decide soon how much 
independence they can afford to 
swap for how much security. In 
group action, the individual farm- 
er may give up some of his per- 
sonal independence to increase 
power and income for the group 
as a whole. Independence may be 
broadened to interdependence. 
® Selling through middlemen— 
Farmer-controlled marketing co- 
operatives are already pointing 
the way for direct selling of many 
farm products. 
@ Difference between farm and 
city businessmen—They'll be more 
interdependent, have more in com- 
mon, and should think and work 
closer together. Friends of farm 
families, all businessmen who sup- 
ply goods and services that farm- 
ers buy, should work with farmers 
for the good of both groups. 
© Land per unit of production— 
Higher yields and concentration 
of livestock operations will mean 
more food and fiber from less 
acreage. 
® Margin of profit per unit—In- 
dividual farm production will in- 
crease to cover soaring costs. For 
efficient pro- 
ducers, this will 
mean more net 
profit per farm, 
but less per 
pound, bushel, or 
head. 
© Margin for er- 
ror — Slimmer 
profit margins will 
mean less room 
for disease, lost 
motion, or second- 
class manage- 
ment. Tomorrow’s 
farmers will take 
all the help they 
can get from in- 
dustry and _ agri- 
cultural agencies. 





WARN HUBS 
on your je 4 


STOP FRONT DRIVE DRAG and 
| WEA 2WNEEL OBIE! 


Models for 
all makes 
of 4W.Ds, 


to 11, tons, 










REDUCE REPAIRS ~~ 
—SAVE GAS, TIRES 


Warn Hubs “take out” the front 





drive in 2 w.d., give 4 w.ds. new 
pep, speed, handling ease! Install 
self-shifting Warn Lock-O-matic 
Hubs or manually controlled 
Warn Locking Hubs and you'll 
wonder how you ever drove with- 
out them! See your dealer today. 


WARN MFG. CO., Inc. 


Riverton Box 6064-PF7 
Seattle 88, Washington 
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Rosco Vest Pocket 22 $14.95 


Brand new 6-shot German revolver that sells in 
the $28-$30 range. A tight accurate well-made 
piece. 3” Bbl., 5” oon Fires popular Amer. 
made .22 short ammo. Side gate loading. Has a 
fine steel rifled barrel with blade front sight. Ex- 
cellent for target or plinking. 10-day money back 
guar. $14.95. or send $7.50 deposit. 
Leather holster $2.25. Send check, cash or M.O. 
Calif. res. Add 4% state tax. 


SEAPORT TRADERS, INC., Dept P-7 
409 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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72 CUP AUTOMATIC 


Free! coFFEE MAKER 


for Your Church, School, or Lodge 
MAKES AS FEW CUPS OR AS 





=e MANY CUPS AS YOU NEED 
oe JUST IMAGINE! Your group can own this 72 
§ cup fully automatic electric coffee percolator 
without Ie cost if 10 members will each sell 9 









Gran-Ma’s Pride Vanilla Flavo 
ground Black Pepper at $1.00 eac 
guaranteed. * 
SEND NO MONEY! Order 50 Flavoring 0 


50 Black Pepper today. You have 6 weeks in 
which to sell and send $50.00 payment, Dé 
sure to give your name and complete address, 
name and address of a second officer, 0 
church, group, etc., product desired, and nearest 





office (no parcel post). Extras will be sent fre¢ 
shipping. 


VERNE COLLIER, Dept PCA 
900 North 19th St., Birmingham 3, Ala. 









John R. Dickey’s 
Old Reliable EYE 
4 & WASH soothes, 

me cleanses, refreshes 
and brings comfort to tired eye 
In red carton at all drug stores. 








a Build this two bedroom 


oe i an Ax* house with garage, from 
6 - = {¥ blocns, {oF 
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ABSORBINE 


keeps ’em 
on the job 


Old timers who know horses and horse 
care are never without Absorbine. It’s 
the recognized antiseptic veterinary lini- 
ment that can help catch a spavin before 
it settles . . . help clear up a hardened 
condition like ringbone. A large bottle 
costs only $2.50 at any druggist. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


How Government 
Hospital Stopped 
Athlete’s Foot Itch! 


Relieves itching torture instantly 
— destroys fungi on contact! 
At first sign of agonizing toe itch, use 
amazing Ting Medicated Cream! Tests by 
government hospital prove Ting brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 








that cause Athlete’s Foot! (3) Aids heal- 
ing of cracked, peeling toes. Ting’s “dry | 
cream” formula dries quickly to an anti- 
septic powder that clings ... continuing | 
relief for hours! Greaseless, stainless. At | 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if not | 
satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 










Bic TOMBSTONE 


Genuine Marble and Granite Me- 
morials of lasting beauty. Variety 
of styles and designs. Freight paid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free = 
alog. American Memorial Co., Box 
9728, Dept. A-18, Atlanta 19, Ga. 











CORRECT 
TEMPERATURE 


Koolamatic Ae. 
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BROODERS 


Fa f wii a 
EGG COOLING UNITS... 
Consists of 2 separate units built into o 
Simple Cabinet. . a Cooling Coil located 
imside the Egg Room and a Condenser 
which 1s outside the room. 











AUTOMATIC 
FEEDERS 


Designed solely for Egg Cooling— 
Humidifies and keeps all-important mois- 
ture in egg 


ONE YEAR “Weite op AGAINST DEFECTS 
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FOR LITERATURE” a PRICE LISTS 
7 NIG Ricki ai Veg Ee 5 EGG 
GRADERS 
Address 
' City 








EGG 
WASHERS 









BOX 2613 A 
. CHARLOTTE 1}, 
SILER CITY, 
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srnerel Office . 
ronch Worehouse 








“THERE are a lot of things that 
farmers must do together,” says 
capable farm leader Brice Ratch- 
ford. “We may need some mar- 
keting agreements, for instance, to 
further our vegetable and poul- 
try industries. And promotion of 
markets and specific commodities 
takes planning and teamwork. 
Farmers alone can’t earn new 
prosperity. They'll have to win it 
through joint effort.” 


“Lower wage rates in the 
South,” says poultry authority 
C. P. Libeau, “make it possible for 
Southern farmers to grow broilers 
cheaper than where wage rates 
are higher. And higher industrial 
wages in the North make that a 
better market for dressed broilers. 
That’s why it’s smart for us to seek 
to capture northern markets.” 


It costs nearly twice as much 
to grade poor-quality eggs as it 
does those of top quality. And it 
takes almost twice as long. Ed 
Garland calculated that fact in 
his recent study of eight Virginia 
egg-grading plants. And he says 
it’s another good reason smart Vir- 
ginia egg producers are aiming 
toward better quality eggs all the 
time. 


“Emphasis on food processing 
plants—a kind of merger of indus- 
try and agriculture and improved 
livestock and truck production are 
equally as impor- 
tant as the drive of 


for big urban in- gs ey ea 


dustry. It may 
well be more im- 


run.” So says a 
recent editorial in 
the Greensboro 
Daily News. And 
we agree. Food 
production and 
processing pro- 
vide a money- 
making team that 
is hard to beat. 
What could con- 
stitute a bigger or 
better market than America’s ex- 
panding stomach? 


In these days of wars and ru- 
mors of war and other world 
conflicts, we are reminded of the 
little girl who wound up her pray- 
ers, “And Lord, You take good 
care of Yourself, for if anything 
should happen to You, we don't 
know how in the world the rest of 
us could get along!” Maybe more 


of us should share the little child’s ° 


simple faith! 


The N. C. Cotton Growers Co- 
operative Association and FCX are 


. Oe 
portantinthelong << <¢ Da 


“Well, the weeds aren't taking 
over that fast!” 





fortunate in having a man so well 
trained and of such long experi- 
ence as G. D. Arndt to take over 
their management. Mr. Arndt for 
many years ably served as the or- 
ganization’s assistant manager. 


Subscribers are still talking 
about last month’s beautiful cover 
showing the rhododendron blos- 
soming on Roan Mountain. This 
month’s Progressive Farmer will 
reach most readers in time for 
them to attend the Rhododendron 
Festival there on June 21-22. Oth- 
er summer vacation opportunities 
this year include the outdoor dra- 
mas: “Unto These Hills,” Chero- 
kee, N. C. . . “The Lost Colony,” 
Manteo, N. C. . . “Horn in the 
West,” Boone, N. C. . . “The Com- 
mon Glory,” and “The Founders,” 
Williamsburg, Va. 


While county agent in Hay- 
wood County, N. C., Wayne Cor- 
pening developed the summer 
tours that gave pleasure and in- 
formation to hundreds of partici- 
pating farm families. This year he 
is piloting leading bankers, farm- 
ers, and agricultural leaders on a 
trip by chartered plane to Iowa. 
Why not organize a farm tour in 
your county—even if you only visit 
places in your own state? 


The fact that mule numbers 
are growing less and less each year 
is leading to the inquiry, “Will 
Benson, N. C., 
have its usual 
picturesque Mule 
Day in 1958?” 
The Benson 
Chamber of Com- 
merce has assured 
7 us that ““Mule 

Day” will be held 
“again this year 
about the middle 
of September 
This reminds us 
of a recent trib- 
ute by one of the 
mule’s admirers, 
as follows: “The 
‘noble’ horse will 
kill himself overeating or drinking. 
The temperate mule eats what is 
sufficient for normal strength. If 
a horse catches his foot in a fence, 
he will tear it to shreds in his 
nervous excitement. The patient 
mule will stand quietly until a 
man extricates his caught foot. 
The grandstanding horse will 
break his back trying to pull an 
abnormally heavy load. The sensi- 
ble mule will wait until the load 
is adjusted.” 

Watch next month’s issue for 
a humorous and appealing story 
about a farmer’s experiences with 
“That Cussed Mule.” 











STOP RUSTY 
RED WATER 


WITH EASY-TO-USE 


MICROMET. 


Stop rusty red stains on 
clothing and plumbing fix- 
tures. Get MICROMET— 
stops Red Water for PEN- 
NIES PER DAY. 








See your 
plumber 
or pump 
dealer. 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


CALGON COMPANY 
Hagan Building, Room 442, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me the FREE Micromet folder 





Name_ 
Address 
City State 














TOP NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


NITROLIME’ 


CAL~NITRO 
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“Hear your crops grow 
with Nitrolime or Cal-Nitro” 


Ask for Nitrolime and Cal-Nitro 
at your local fertilizer dealer 





BRADLEY & BAKER 











Amazing Discovery! 


erated 


Apple Sensation of 
the Century! BIGGER 
crops — often 2 years 

SOONER. “‘Standard”’ 
and ‘‘Dwarf’’ Trees 
are sold ONLY by 
Stark Bro’s. 













Stark Bro’s 


* FRUIT TREE & LANOSCAPE 


Ma oy -We-W mele 


See How You Can Grow 
Your Own delicious Fruits, 
Grapes, Berries! 
See dramatic difference be- 
tween Stark Exclusive 
Leader Varieties, bAneluding 







v 
ery stock. Mail C ‘COUPON 
below for the BIG 64-page 
REE CATALOG picturing STARK 
Make extra money Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Pears, 
in your spare time! coms. Grapes, Berries, Shade Tre: es, 
hrubs, Roses—in living color! 


STARK BRO’S. Nurseries & Orchards Co. 
DEPT. 1279 - LOUISIANA, MISSOURI 


TSTark BRO’S Sursertes Dept. 1279 pees ee 






os : 
MAKE MONEY 
Check Coupon for 
Free Sales Kit— 


















] Rush new Edition of COLOR CATALOG... FREE! | 
] Name i 
| Address I 

P.O. BOND. cccaestttGht contanniae as { 








© CHECK HERE for Money-Making Outfit. 
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Does your soil need lime? Nearly 
all soils where alfalfa and clovers are 
to be planted need lime, except where 
good applications have been made for 











FMS eevee ner mmm nemen 


Get the most out of your layers and breeders 
with Wirthmore’s controlled feeding program for 
replacements, It has proved effective for all popular 
breeds and with all Wirthmore feeds for growing 
replacements. 


This program is backed by five years of careful 
research and over two years of successful use in the 
field. It was the first program to restrict total feed 
consumption on a “per pound” basis. It was the first 
program to take into consideration the nutritional 
needs of the growing pullet at different ages. Wirth- 
more research has shown that controlled feeding is 
superior to any other method of feeding replace- 
ments during the growing period. 


Whether you are feeding market egg or breeder 
pullets, the Wirthmore controlled feeding program 
means more profit per bird for you. Here are some 
of the advantages that research and field experience 
prove you can expect from the Wirthmore program: 


Improved egg production. 


2. Less feed per dozen eggs. 
3. More income per bird. 


other 
years. 
fall plantings. 


Now is the time to apply it for 
A soil test will tell you 
how much you need. Mr. Woodhouse 
talks more about getting ready for new able feed. Hogs do not sweat and can- 


seedings on page 14. not stand heat as well as most other 


RE’S CONTROLLED FEEDING PROGRAM — 
MEANS MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


Save Feed With Shade 
Provide shade for your hogs when 
they are placed in cornfields during 
hot weather. This will save consider- 


last four to five 





Research Data Supports 
Wirthmore Program 
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EGG PRODUCTION FOR MEAT-TYPE BREEDERS GROWN ON 
CONTROLLED GROW & EGG AND GROWING SCRATCH 


(1956-57 Laying Year) 








hybrid layers. 





Controlled Feeding Pays! 


Harold and Dorothy Glover, owners of Red 
Dot Poultry Farm, Alton, N. H., keep 3600 
Their chicks are started on 
Wirthmore Chick Starter and at 8 weeks are 
switched to a controlled feeding program using 
Wirthmore Grow & Egg pellets and oats. 
During the laying period Hi-Ener-G 16 mash 
is fed, supplemented with pellets. 

A recent Red Dot flock laid 246 eggs per 
bird housed in twelve months. No culling was 
done and mortality was only 5% for the entire 
year. This flock consumed 4.4 lbs. of feed per 
dozen eggs. 

A current flock at this farm has average 82% 
production for 5 months. 
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EGG PRODUCTION FOR A MARKET EGG STRAIN GROWN ON 
CONTROLLED COMPLETE GROWING PELLETS 


(1956-57 Laying Year) 
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MARKET EGG STRAINS MEAT-TYPE STRAINS 














For information about this program 
contact your Wirthmore representative, 
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WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Progressive Farmer 


EXTRA EGGS PER BIRD FROM PULLETS REARED ON 
CONTROLLED FEEDING VS. FULL FEEDING 











$1.00 
.80 











40 
.20 








MARKET EGG STRAINS MEAT-TYPE STRAINS 











EXTRA INCOME PER BIRD FOR PULLETS REARED ON 
CONTROLLED FEEDING VS. FULL FEEDING 





animals. An average market hog 
has about 1% inches of {a 
wrapped around him. This jg 
about the same as a wool blap. 
ket 1% inches thick. No wonder 
he does not stand heat well. Pro. 
vide ample shade from trees oy 
brush arbors. A running stream 
of water would be an extra help. 
In very hot weather, hogs love q 
shower bath. 


Poison Weeds, Don’t Burn 

Poison weeds along fence 
rows, rather than burn them, 
Burning weeds in such _ places 
often does more harm than good, 
While fire usually does a good 
job of destroying weeds, it also 
damages the fence posts and 
wire. Heat damages the galvan- 
ized coating of the wire, making 
life of fence shorter. Poisoning 
is the modern method of doing 
the job, and is equally effective, 


Early Plowing 

Plow ground this month for 
seeding grasses and clovers this 
fall. Follow by disking several 
times between plowing and seed- 
ing. This will kill many newly 
germinated weeds, as well as put 
the ground in the right condition 
for getting the best possible 
stands. Such early soil prepara- 
tion will pay off under both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable weather 
conditions. 


Set Mower High 


Set mower blades 5 to 6 inches 
high when mowing pastures to 
clip weeds. This will be low 
enough to get the weed tops and 
high enough not to take out the 
tender clovers and grasses. Such 
mowing may not get all bitter- 
weeds, but will reduce them. 
Spraying with 2,4-D is the surest 
way of getting these pests. 
Where spraying cannot be done 
conveniently, by all means use 
the mowing machine. This will 
not only help the pasture grasses 
and clovers now, but will lessen 
trouble next season by prevent- 
ing seed formation. 


Poultry Tips 


Keep mash before laying hens 
to keep bodies cool and stimu- 
late egg production. . . . Reduce 
feed cost by culling nonlayers. 
.. . Keep grain before pullets. 
and do not start feeding a laying 
mash until birds are at least five 
months old. . . . Follow a vac 
cination program for Newcastle 
disease, infectious bronchitis, 
and fowl pox. 

Be sure turkeys have plenty of 
shade. . . . Keep feeders and wa- 
terers near shaded areas. 
range and several fields are avail- 
able, separate hens and toms at 
16 to 18 weeks of age. . . . Plant 
small grain stubble in soybeans 
for grazing and milo for grain to 
finish late turkeys... . Include 
oats in the poults’ ration at four 
to six weeks of age. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 8Ic $86.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va.. «166 17.00 
Texas-Oklahomea .....- «1 9G 20.00 
Carolinas-Virginia..............-..- 20c 21.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La................. 7c 18.00 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida...... 18c 19.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 
homa, 327,656; Carolinas - Virginia, 
tucky -Tennessee- West Virginia, 22 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 237,984; 
bama-Florida, 260,698. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want- 
ed, appromiately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
of publication. Example: February issue closes 
Dec, 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
ceding publications as follows: Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
Ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Mis rk.-La._ 10th, Ga.- 
Ala.-Fla. 15th. 

Send your ad to the office nearest you—Birming- 
ham 2, Ala., or Memphis, Tenn. 


1,383,419; Texas - Okla- 
‘331 875; Ken- 
5,206; Missis- 
Georgia - Ala- 




















FARMS and LAND 


EQUIPT BARGAIN ON RIVER — 116-acre fertile 
bottom farm with about % mile river frontage! $9,500 
price includes 17 cows, 10 calves, bull, team horses, 
saddle, harness, farm implements, about 700 bales hay! 
74 acres tillable bottom land, 40 wooded, 95 now in pas- 
ture, pond. On paved state highway, only %4 mile store, 
close to village. Good 5-room home, fireplace—see picture 
in catalog. 50-ft. barn, poultry house, well house, hay 
barn. Amazingly low priced at $9,500 complete, $3,500 
abi Free summer catalog, bargains coast to coast! 
United Farm Agency, 1896-X Arcade Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Missouri. 

FARM LOANS made in eastern North Carolina and 
Virginia on large farms, no appraisal fee or life in- 
surance required, interest 544%. You can pay off loan at 
any time. For complete information write to Box 1411, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

STROUT CATALOG—Free! 3,186 bargains, 34 states, 
coast-to-coast. Farms, homes, businesses. World’s largest. 
58 years service. Strout Realty, 1427-AH Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia 10, Pa. 

VIRGINIA DAIRY and Cattle Farms priced to sell. 
For details write: Joel M. Cochran, Realtor, 414 East 
Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

VIRGINIA LIVESTOCK, Dairy Farms and Country 
Estates. P. M. Browning, Realtor, John H. Hitt, Asso- 
iate, Culpeper, Virginia. 




















FLORIDA — Nice homesites, $345 at $10 monthly. 
Folder Free. Holm Vernor, DeLand, Florida. 
FINE, LARGE, Well located. 


F TOBACCO FARM. 
$50,000. Roanoke Valley, South Hill, Va 
FARMS PHOTO CATALOG Free, F.H.A. finances. 
Fowell’s Realty, Viroqua, Wisconsin. 
GOVERNMENT LAND, 24 
Sledge Surveys, Macon 6, Miss. 
LAND, PAYING FARMS, Free illustrated list. S. G. 
Thigpen, Picayune, Miss. 








States, Alaska. Write 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 


MILLIONS FIELD GROWN plants ready—Cabbage: 





Wakefields, Copenhagen, Early and Late Flat Dutch, 
Round Dutch, Savoy, Heading Collards, Broccoli, Great 
Lakes Lettuce, Brussel Sprouts, Cauliflower, Eggplant. 
Tomatoes from certified seeds and Virginia state in- 
spected: Rutgers, Marglobe, Chesapeake. Potatoes: Porto 
Rico, Nancy Hall, Gold Rush, Cuban Yams. Pepper: 
California Wonder, Red Cayenne Hot. 100, $1.00; 300, 
$2.25; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $4.50 postpaid. Cabbage $2.00, 
Tomatoes $2.50, ‘Potatoes $3.50, 1,000 express collect. 
Moss packed. V. C. Lankford, Sr., Box 267, Franklin, 





Virginia Phone L 0 2-773 

MILLIONS OF VEG ETABLE Plants ready. Tomato, 
Cabbage, all leading varieties. 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 
prepaid. $3.00 express collect. Porto Rico Potatoes, 


500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 pre- 
paid. $4.00, 1,000 express collect. Grown from certified 
seed, Sprayed against disease. Nice plants, good service 
suaranteed. Cliff’ Holcombe Plant Farm, R-2, Franklin, 
irginia. Phone LO 2-3886. 

, MILLION VEGETABLE PLANTS—Cabbage: 
harleston Wakefield, Round Dutch, Flat Dutch, 
Ballhead. Onion: Prizetaker, Sweet Spanish. 

Heading and North Carolina Short Stem. 300, 


California Sweet P. epper, 





Jersey, 

Savoy, 

Collard: 
$9 











=00, $3.00; 1,000, $4.50 postpaid. Express collect, $2.50, 
J a00. Moss packed. Good plants guaranteed. Joyner’s 
*lant Farm, _ Franklin, Va. Phone LOgan 2-8613. 
FIELD GROWN Vegetable Plants—Cabbage: Jersey, 
Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Round Dutch, Savoy. 


Collard: Heading and North Carolina Short Stem. Onion: 
Sweet Spanish, Prizetaker. 300, $2.50; 500, $3.00; 
1,000, $4. 50 pos ‘tpaid. Express collect, $2.50, 1,000. Moss 
packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, 
Franklin, Va 
apeeeeen 
CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers and Mar- 
slobe. 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, $15.00. Roots 
Fe, og wrapped. Fresh delivery. Pitts Plant Co., 
L alc 











BULBS and FLOWERS 





YERBENA, 14 COLORS, 60, $1.25; Large Chrysan- 
Aenums, 7 colors, 60, $1.25; Improved Shasta Daisies, 
Cok lea Mums, 2 colors, 36, $1.25; Elder Daisies, Rose 
wey Thrift, 60, ne. Postpaid. State certified. Mrs. 
House, Gordo, Ala. 

fret BYS: ANTHEMUMS—Large varieties, field grown, 
nt plants. All colors labeled, $1.00 dozen. Large 
iat ment smal] varieties labeled, 50c dozen. Mrs. 

el C. Brownley, 181 Carrollton Road, Norfolk 5, Va. 


ANC Y LEAF CALADIUM Bulbs. Small: 25, $1.75; 
a 3.00; 100, $5.50. Medium: $2.25, $4.00, $7.50. 
re: $3.00, $5.75, $11.25. Extra large: $4.50, $8.75, 
. A. Arner, Sebring, Fla. 

ara AN VIOLETS — All colors, double pinks and 
t> aleo singles, 35¢ to $1.00, plus postage; stamp for 
Ae, Sirs. Webb ‘A. Meleen, Jr., 309 West’ Statesville 

rane Mooresville, N. 
miaivertisements might = likened to show windows in 
carts advertisers display their wares. Read the ad- 

Sements in this issue. 

















BULBS AND FLOWERS 


SPECIAL! a’ 10 COLORS, $1.00; Creeping aren 
Red oe ae $1.00; Choice Daffodils, 18, $1.0 
Day Lilies, et, +0. Chas. Hovater, Russellville, Ala. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—America’s finest. Double Pinks 
now ready. Catalogue on request. Fischer Greenhouses, 
Dept. PF, Linwood, New Jersey. 


IRIS AND DAYLILIES — Many fine varieties. List 
free. Pitts’ Daylilies, Route 1, Vinemont, Ala. 


NURSERY STOCK 


SENSATIONAL DISCOVERY — Exclusive Starkrim- 
son Delicious Apple! New spur-type tree bears years 
earlier. Also Stark Dwarf Fruit Trees for giant-size 
Apples, Peaches, Pears . . quicker-bearing patented 
Stark- Burbank Standard Fruit Trees, Roses, Landscaping 
Shrubs, ete. Big Colorphoto Catalog Free. Stark Bro’s, 
Dept. 30079, Louisiana, Missouri. 














SEEDS 


COWPEAS, SOYBEANS: Otootan, Clemson Strain 4 
and 24, Lee and Jackson Soybeans; Osceola and Mixed 
Velvet Beans; Iron-Clay Cowpeas; Kobe and Sericea 
Lespedeza; Giant Striata Crotalaria; Cattail and Brown 
Top Millet. Immediate shipment. Any quantity. Shuler 
& Smoak, Inc., Orangeburg, S. C 


COLLARDS 


MORRIS IMPROVED HEADING 
ounces, 50c; 5 ounces, $1.00; pound, 
E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N.C. 


GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 
GINSENG WANTED—Top market prices since 1882. 
Send to Dept. E, Belt, Butler Co., 350 7th Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 





Collard Seed, 2 
$2.00. postpaid. 








GRASS 
FREE Illustrated Booklet on New 
Seed Sensation — Perennial Sweet- 
Type SUDANGRASS 


Comes out earlier. Tillers freely. Stays green, 
producing abundant forage. 


Write for free, illustrated booklet. 
Taylor-Evans Seed Company 
Box 456 Tulia, Texas 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





QUICK MEAT COCKERELS 


ae te. White Leghorn Cockerels, $1.90 

per Both make quick fryers. NEW 
ROPER. “CROSS MEAT COCKERELS, giant 
type, only $3.45 per . Mixed Cockerels 
$2.45 per 100. C.O.D., F.0.B. Immediate 
shipment. 


MARTI POULTRY FARM 
LAKE ROAD W'!NDSOR, MISSOURI 


ROCKS, HAMPSHIRES, Leghorns, Austrawhites 
$6.99, Pullets $16.99, Heavies $6.49, Tableuse $5.99, 
Fryers $2.99, Surplus $1.49. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 


REDS, ROCKS, HAMPSHIRES, Leghorns, Austra- 
whites, $6.85. Pullets, $14.85. Surplus Pullets, $11.85. 
Heavies, $3.85. F.0.B. Atlas Chick Co., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS—$5.75, 100 C.0.D. Rocks, 
Reds, Hampshires, Crosses. Price at hatchery. Surplus 
Chick Co., Milesburg 3, Pa. 











BABY CHICKS 
“Start Right with the Right Chicks” 
— FOR LAYERS — 
Our Production Reds 


Good layers of large, high quality 
brown eggs. 


Also, hatches in Vantress, White 
Rocks and New Hampshire Reds. 


CAROLINA HATCHERIES 
Battleground Ave. 





CAROLINAS-VA. EDITION 
20¢ per Word $21.00 per Inch 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
81¢ per Word $86.00 per Inch 














STARTED CHICKS 


38 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of danger, 


saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown 
Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, White Rocks, White Leghorns, and True-Lines. 
Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Versailles, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


INDIA BLUE PEACOCKS — Beauty beyond descrip- 
tion. Breeding pairs $50.00 and $65.00. Year old pairs 
$40.00. Prompt shipping. F. H. McCrae, Eustis, Fla. 

PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, W. ater- 
saall thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 
owa. 











GUINEAS 


WHITE AFRICAN Guinea Keets. Large type. Gray 
African goslings. Started goslings for weeding. Lamparter 
Poultry Farm, Denver, Pennsylvania. 


PHEASANTS 


PHEASANT Chicks. Order now, live de- 
‘“‘How To Raise.’”’ H. Herr 
York, Pennsylvania. 





RINGNECK 





GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA livery guaranteed. Booklet, 
Pheasantry, 1868 Carlisle Road, 
HIGHEST QUALITY, LOWEST PRICES! Jumbo PHEASANTS—Free: * 
Heavies C.0.D. $4.95, 100 (positively no Leghorns). Bird Ranching. 
Heavy breeds (ee hs Straight Run $9.95, 100. De- Pheasant Farms, Route 4, 


luxe laying strain New Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Redrock Sexlinks, your 
choice, Straight Run $11.95. Wonderful layers. Heavy 
breed Pullets $21.95. Proven high production White Leg- 
horn (large English type) Pullets $26.95, Straight Run 
$11.95. Pekin Ducklings, 12, $4.50. Bronze Turkey 
Poults, 15, $12.00. Live delivery guaranteed. F.O.B. 
nearest hatchery. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF5, Norfolk, Va. 


GENUINE 
MOUNT HOPE “QUEENS” 
IT PAYS TO REPLACE WITH “QUEENS” 


Suffolk Chick Hatchery, Inc. 


P.O. Box 802A Phone 2771 
Suffolk, Virginia 
Hatching Chicks Since 1917 








SENSATIONAL OFFER! 10 extra chicks every 100. 
Money making chicks. Pullorum Clean. Our special breed- 
ing builds healthy chicks that really pay off—both on the 
market and at the nest. 28 varieties. Many matings 
R sired. Low as $7.95, 100. Day old or started 
weekly. Write 





chicks. Ducklings and Turkey poults 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 
U.S. APPROVED pullorum clean chicks. DeKalb 


Chix, Harco Reds, Parks Barred Rocks, Harco Sex Links, 
Vantress x Nichols crosses, Vantress x Pilch crosses and 
Indian River x Nichols crosses. Pee Dee Hatchery, 


Hartsville, 8. 








SPECIAL! FREE 100 CHICKS—Order 100 Red Rocks 
Cross (all heavies) for $7.50 per 100 and get 100 chicks 
free. No seconds or culls. Bloodtested. C.O.D. Noll’s 
Chicks, Kleinfeltersville, Penna. 


BROILER CHICKS 


HEAVIEST BROILER CHICKS! Reds, Rocks, Barred 
Cross Cockerels, $5.75, 100. White Rock Cross Cockerels, 
$6.95, 100. (No Leghorns.) C.O.D. plus postage. Live 
delivery. Ruby Chicks, Dept. BC1, Norfolk, Virginia. 


LEGHORNS 


DIRKSE LEGHORNS—Started Pullets, Darby strain, 
4 weeks to ready to lay. Also Baby Pullets. Unequalled 
records. Also Westline +702 and Darby Strain Cross—3 
top money makers. Liberal guarantees and low prices. 
We ship or deliver anywhere. Free cage layer booklet, 
32-page catalog. Dirkse Leghorn Farm, Box 169-H, 
Zeeland, Michigan. 


“‘EGG-A-DAY” CERTIFIED Sired Leghorns, $9.98. 
Pullets, $18.98; Cockerels, $1.45. Four weeks pullets, 
$39.90. Heiman’s Hatchery, PF, Montrose, Mo. 
MOVING? Notify The Progressive Farmer at your 

nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 

new addresses. Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham. 














Dallas, 








Hambone Says — 





Boss say look lak he got a good 
crop dis yeah, ef he git rains, an’ ef 
de insecks lets it alone, an’ ef he 
money hol’ out!!! 

Dey says women folks buys mo’ 
clo’es dan dey evuh did—but dey 
sho’ don’ weah ’em in de summer- 
time! 

Some folks tells a joke easy ez 
fallin’ off'n a log, but ev’y time I 
tries one, I has to ’splain it!!! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


Dese heah sack dresses is de fus’ 
thing evuh come er-long whut put 
de ole ’’oman right smack in de lead 
uv de style!!! 

Kun’! Bob say de bes’ thing "bout 
farmin’, a man ain’ nevuh outen a 
job—but I thinks hit’s de wu’st!!! 

Mos’ o’ dese folks whut’s alluz 
er-runnin’ fum de debil, dey dow 
eb’n git up a sweat!! 

Ole Mose say he ain’ ready to die 
yit—he wanter git ‘im a lil res’, 
fu’st!!! 

’*Peah lak a heap o° folks wears 
out dey whole life jes’ gittin’ ready 
to live!!! 

Dat young man waitin’ roun’ fuh 
somebody to offuh ’im a “position” 
—huh! He bettuh go on an git ’im 
a job!!! 








‘Handbook of Profitable Game 
Eggs and chicks available. Cherrybend 


Wilmington, Ohio. 





QUAIL 


BOBWHITE QUAIL EGGS, 
Quail Eggs, $10.00, 100. Fishing Boats, 
each. Kennedy’s Game Farm, Route 2, Box 224, 
North Carolina. 


$20.00, 100; Japanese 
12 feet, $65.00 
Robbins, 





DUCKS—GEESE 


FANCY PIGEONS, Parakeets, Canaries, Doves, Mal- 
lards. Prices free. Ira Jones, 724 Jewel, Danville, IIL. 


GUINEAS 


ROYAL PURPLE agg = lag. i 
Smith, 117 Watson Circle, Atlanta 17, 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER saves you $8-$16 a ton by 
mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Five sizes, 700 to 4,000 pounds capacities. World’s 
largest seller; over 10,000 in use. Sold on 30 day trial. 
Priced low, cash or time payments. Free Catalog. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Box V-76, Quincy, Illinois. 

WRITE FOR BROWER'’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World's largest line poultry 
supplies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices, Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V-57, Quincy, Illinois. 





a Charles 











LIVESTOCK 





SHETLAND PONY SALE, July 10-11-12, 1958, 
Marion, Ky., in the nation’s most modern coliseum. 
First day, grade ponies 42” and under; 2nd day, regis- 
tered only; 3rd day, grade and registered. Consignments 
required 10 days prior to sale. $10 each pony, plus 10% 
commission. Our April sale exceeded all expectations and 
outlook for this sale being even better. Mark your calen- 
dar now! Be here as a visitor, buyer or seller. West 
Kentucky Pony Sales, Marion, Kentucky. 

CATTLE MARKERS 

DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brassplated chain for horns or neck. Write for free cata- 
log. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 

EAR-TAGS, LONG-LIFE, snag-proof, legible 25 feet. 
Neck Chains, Straps, Anklets. Literature. Bock’s Co., 
Mattoon, Illinois. 











HAY 


GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, Clover, other top 
grades hay. Quality. Weights guaranteed. Art Callari 
Hay Co., Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 

HORSE TRAINING 

TRAIN HORSES by Circus Methods. Write for free 
booklets. American Horse Training Institute, Dept. 53, 
Scammon, Kansas. 

“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Berry School of Horsemanship, Dept. 37, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DOG 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS 
BORDER COLLIES 


America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. 
Both sexes. Choice colors. Faithful workers. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We breed and sell 
our own stock. 


FAIRMOUNT FARMS 


CEDAR FALLS IOWA 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated.) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

NATIONAL STOCK DOG Magazine. Training les- 
sons. Subscription, $1.00. Emanuel, ‘‘The Shepherd Dog 
Man,”’ Butler, Indiana. 

GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD puppies, guaran- 
teed heelers, watchdogs. Year’s trial, training instruc- 
tions. Russell Wahl, Rockport, Ind. 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SHEPHERD puppies. The 
original black-tan, heel drivers, very best bloodlines. 
Minton’s Ranch, Merry Hill, N. C. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN COLLIES, 
































Registrable. Pure 





English Shepherd, puppies spayed. Barnes 2, Collyer, 
Kansas. 
CHIHUAHUAS, PEKINGESE, Collies, Shepherds, 


Rat Terriers. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS — Pets, watch farm. 
Riceland Kennels, Cherry Valley, Ark. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny’s Kennels, St. John, 
Kansas. 
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Dos 
CREEKSIDE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups, $12.00. 
Guaranteed heelers, watchdogs, happy guarding the baby. 
Training instructions. Few older partly trained, $25.00. 
Creeks ide Kennels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 


REG ISTE RED, LEOPARD PUPS. 
cf 


She phe rd com- 















bination, coon uirrel, sheepdogs, cowdogs. Stodghill’s 
Workingé jog” arch Mé igazine, Quinlan, ‘Te PXas. 

SUPERIOR <GLISH SHEPHERDS Registered, 
guaranteed, old fashion type, natural heelers. John 

ankens hip, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

MINK 

MONEYMAKING OP fe NITIES producing Furs. 
Easy, enjoyable. 21st year. Voight Farms, Atlanta 8, 
Texas 


RABBITS—GUIN EA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


WANTED—Frvyer size rabbits. State what you have 
or send 10c¢ for information on getting started raising 
them Wilson’s Rabbitry, Apalache Road, Greer, SS. Cc 

EK ARN $10,000 YEARLY raising “Angora Rabbit Wool 
for us. Information 25¢ coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 138, Montana 

RAISE ANGORA 
plan. Plenty markets. Free 
ux laware Ohio ene a 

EXTRA MONEY, raising Angora, New Zealand Rab- 
bits. Write Martin’s Rabbitry, Morgantield, Kentucky. 


“New Zealand Rabbits on $500 month 
r details. White's Rabbitry, 





CHINCHILLAS 
AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chinchillas, Rabbits, 
Minks or Cavies. Free information. Keeney Brothers, 


New Freedom, Pa. 





SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 


For uniform market lambs, with top pounds of lamb 
per ewe, meaning top returns. 

FREE BOOKLET AND BREEDERS LIST 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSN. 
Stuart, Iowa 
LE rn SU 1" FOL K SHEEP increase your farm profit. 
Write National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324-PF 
Columbia, Missouri, for free booklet _and breeders’ list. 
LONE BROOK FARM Corriedales. 
champions. Breeding stock for sale. 
Sullivan, Ohio. tae 
REGISTERED YEARLING Hampshire rams. 

hurst Farm, 3 t south Boston, Vv Virginia. 





Home of many 
Howard Jordan, 


Maple- 








CATTLE 


FOR YOUR DAIRY CATTLE needs see Link Brothers, 
Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. We are one of Wisconsin’s 
largest order buyers. Holstein and Guernsey heifers our 
specialty. Always a large number on hand. 


CHOICE WISCONSIN Dairy Heifers — All ages, 
breeds. Priced right. Vaccinated and tested. Free Field- 
man Service. Phone WAlnut 7-3149. Tom Petroselli, 
Rees eville, Wisconsin 

“BUY YOUR VACCINATED dairy cows, heifers and 
calves direct from the farmers where quality prevails. 
Geo. E, Swanson, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. Phone 944-R. 

CHOICE WISCONSIN Dairy Heifer calves. Write for 
prices. H, P. Vanderburg, Sr., Box 215, North Prairie, 
Wisconsin. 





ANGUS 


ANGUS BULLS Importers, 
Scotch and Trish Aberdeen-Angus. Performance attested 
bulls for sale. Request folders, data sheets, prices. Wye 
Plantation, Queenstown, Maryland. 


GUERNSEYS 


All ages and breeds, grades or 
purebreds. Bangs Certitled and Tubercular Accredited 
State Waukesha Guernsey Breeders. Lee Burlingham, 
Fieldman, Box 14, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEINS—Foundation and commercial, registered, 
also top quality grades. Several choice listings of spring- 
ing heifers and young cows. Fieldman Service. Fox River 
Valley Holstein Breeders Association. Write, wire or call 
for information. G. J. Stanchfield, Fieldman, 30 Cham- 
pion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Phone W Alnut 252 264. 


HOLSTEIN COWS and Heifers with production, type, 
and size from our foundation Wisconsin herds. Artificial 
breeding, calfhood vaccinated, bang’s and T.B. tested. 
Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 2170. 


HOLSTEINS—Large selection of choice springers and 
fresh cows and heifers Stanley Burnidge & Son (Grand 
Hotel for adil Elgin, Illinois 

HOLST oR heifers and young springer 


cows; large selec ion. of open and bred heifers. Chester 
Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Exporters, Breeders of 


DAIRY CATTLE 

























SWINE 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY of America’s only gen- 
eral hog magazine edited especially for commercial pro- 
ducers, $1.00 year. National Hog Farmer, Grundy Center, 
Iowa. 





BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia, 
DUROCS 


pDUROC AND GILTS. 


Belvidere, 


BOARS Clarence Chappell, 
Rates, 





HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES—Meat type boars and gilts. Produc- 
tion, feed conversion and slaughter records available. 
Cedar Point Farms, Box 718C, Easton, Maryland. 

FREE PIG FAG Charles 
Lutz, Middletown, 





~ Tops in Hampshires. 
Maryland 


HEREFORDS 
REGISTERED HEREFORD hogs, bred gilts, and 


so pigs. Write for circular and prices. Carrene Farm, 
Artstov 4 











LANDRACE 


PURE BRED LANDRACE Hogs. Torper Swedish im- 
ported bloodlines. G. R. Ross, Clinton, N. C. at Ross 
\ arehouse 701 Truck Lane. e. Phone 2966. 


REGISTERED LANDRACE HO¢ 
imported. Raythell G. Adams, Route 2, _ Angier, N. 
REGISTERED LANDRACE breeding stock. Gerald 
Martin, Ridgeway, Virginia. Phone ME &-9431. 





American and 
C. 














LANDRACE 


REGISTERED LANDRACE HOGS—Breeding stock, 
one or a truck load from production tested dams and sires. 
Melvin Graves, Dundas, Illinois. Phone: EXpress 3- 33 
Olney, Illinois. 

TRY LANDRACE, America’s fastest growing swine 
breed. Performance tested half a century. Free informa- 
tion. American Landrace Association, Box 29, Nobles- 
ville, Indiana 














oO. 1. G. 
KING OF SWINE-—Mammoth, meat type he 
gilts, pigs. Minton’s Ranct h, _Merry 1} Hill, _N. ¢ 
POLAND-CHINAS 
REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS—The proven meat 


boars, 





type breed. Four Champions won 1957 State Fair. Breed- 
ing stock. Jack Hubbard, Windway Farm, Route 4, 
Fay etteville, N. C 

BIG MEATY POLANDS —Heavier hams, fuller loins 


red gilts, boars, spring pigs. Ike Shaw, Jackson, Tenn. 
TOP SOUTHERN Show Herd 1957 offers boars, gilts, 
pigs. Dunean Ligon and Son, Hermitage, Tenn 
REGISTERED BLACK Poland China boars, bred 
sows, gilts, pigs. Joseph Page _Mi arietta, N. C 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA service boars, all ages. 
Bred gilts. Big shoats. Baby pigs. Shipped with health 

certificate, C. W. Hillman, Vincentown, N. J. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA. boars from 
superior meat litters. M. T. Lamm, Louisburg, 
SPC SPRING PIG out of certified sows. James R. 
Garrell, Clarenc fon, N.C. 


certified 
. Cc 











“It’s too hot to eat a big meal— 
just fix me eight sandwiches.” 














TAMWORTH 


TAMWORTH—From the best herd on the East Coast 
and all breeding stock sired by 3 boars from Certified 
Meat Sires. E. V. Hancock, Scotland Neck, North Caro- 
lina. Phone 3746. 

TAMWORTHS —— The real lean meat breed you can 
Stay with and make more money. Free information and 
sale calendar. Tamworth Swine Association, Hagerstown, 
Indiana. 

TAMWORTH PIGS 
Farm, 5470 Cherry St., 











— Registered. Immune. Hunter 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


YORKSHIRES 


RIDING HIGH WITH YORKSHIRE—The truly lean 
meat hog. Registered American and imported bloodlines. 
Excellent for cross breeding. Superb as pure breds. Bred 
sows, bred gilts, weanling pigs, either sex. See us for 
your foundation stock. White Oak m, 2714 Wake 
Forest Highway, Durham, N. CC. E. ©. Stone & Sons. 











MACHINERY and PARTS 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes between 


Plants and rows, including strawberries. Eliminates hand 
hoeing. Nothing else like this. Patent 2742840. Also tills. 
fig a offer to first few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 
33, W consin 


CHAIN 8 sAWS— Save money, Bargains. 
built Saws. Buy parts all makes direct. 
Box 145, Modena, Pa. 


“CHAIN SAW OWNERS—Free valuable gift for writ- 
ing us make and model of your saw. SPES, Box 145, 
Modena, Pa. 





New and Re- 
Write SPES, 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





CHURCH GROUPS, 0O.E.S. Chapters, Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, Home Demonstration Clubs, etc., raise money 
easily. Free prizes to assure interest and cooperation of 
every member. No investment to make. See our ad in 
April, May and June issues of Progressive Farmer, or 
write Verne Collier, Dept. P-4, 900 North 1th Street, 
Birmingham 3, Ala 


“FREE VITAMIN CATALOGUE 
vigorous—look better. Guard your health 
sules, potent formulas; like doctors, 


hospitals buy Suy 
direct, save! Vitacenter, Drawer 2318-G, Detroit 31. 


BRAIDED RUG SUPPLIES, all wool, prepared for 
braiding, weaving. Lowest prices. Variety of colors. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free samples. Write Michigan 
Wool Products Co., Benton Harbor 4, Michigan. 


LE T Li ARKIN" P RODUCTS make money for you. Cos- 
metics, extracts, household supplies. Write for catalog. 
Larkin 36, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, 
Yearly, Sparetime, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. =e : 

DRYGOODS — 2% yards be autiful, colorfast it, Sheer 
Nylon, $1.00 postpaid. Rainbow, Estill Springs 7, Tenn 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Detai i 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldora jo, 7 

SAVE MONEY with Sew-It-Yourself Kits 
besides. Redikuts Loganville 9, Wisconsin. 


BIG MONEY R: \wOrms | 





more 
Quality cap- 


Feel younger, 














“How To Make $3,000 
Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-31, 


















Free gifts 












ISING Fishworms and Crickets. Free 
literature. Carter Crickets, Plains, Ga 








LEARN PROFESSIONAL Cake Decorating. Details 
free. Deco-Secrets, Venice 35, Calif. 
GOOSE FEATHERS. Box 1003, Meridian, Miss. 








STERED LANDRACE breeding stock. Write for 


circular. Middlefork Farms, Greensburg, Ind. 


The Progressive Farmer 





Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 


when you order from our advertisers 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


FANCY COTTON GINGHAM, Chambray and Broad- 
cloth. Designer's fabrics. Mill direct. Samples on re- 
quest. Only 79c per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, 
South C atolinia 

COFFEE MAKER FREE to church, school, lodge, ete. 
Fully automatic, makes up to 72 cups. See our ad on 
pane 78. V Verne Collier, Dept. PCA, B rmingham 3, Ala. 
ALIFORNIA SWEET SMELLING BEADS sell on 























sig sit No experience needed. Big profit. Particulars free. 
Mis ssion * West Pico, Los Angeles 6, C alifornia. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL. Wood fibre. 
Crepepaper. Velvetex. Leaves. Centers. Free price list. 


Dali, 6035M West Cermak, 


DRESS DESIGN 


DESIGN SMART FASHIONS for yourself or others. 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at home in spare 
time. Practical basie training. Sound ‘‘learn-by-doing’’ 
method. Write for Free booklet. National School of Dress 
Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 272B, Chicago 14. 


Cicero, Illinois. 











PHOTO FINISHING 





FREE ROLL FILM 


(With Your First Order) 
Send 50c and | roll of exposed film or order 
for 10 reprints and you will receive one roll 
of guaranteed camera film FREE with your 
pictures. This ad must accompany order. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


Mail Order Photofinishers 


ATHENS TENNESSEE 





FILM SERVICE SPECIALISTS for 37 years. 8- 
exposure film developed and & jumbo prints, 35¢; 12- 


exposure, 55c¢; additional jumbo prints, 5c each. Dated 
in packets. Kodacolor processing, 69c; prints 25e. 35mm 
Kodachrome, tachrome, Ansochrome 20 exposures 





mounted, $1.35. Save 25'7 on all sizes, types fresh Kodak 
tilm movie or still. Globe Photo, Box 3508-K, St. Paul, 
Minne: sot 





PRIC E OF 4 


2 FOR 
Introductory Offer 


THE 


Send this ad with your roll and the regular amount 
of money, 50c for 8 exposure rolls, 65¢ for 12 ex- 
posure rolls and we will send you TWO complete 
sets of dated jumbo prints in an attractive new style 
folder. 


OWL PHOTO GO. 
Weatherford, Okla. 


COPY OF YOUR FAVORITE Photo and 10 bills 65c. 
Reprints 3c each, 8 exposure roil, 2 prints each, 38c. 
Jumbos 4c ‘h, 12 exposure roll 50c. 3 5x7 enlarge- 
ments 50c, 4 8x10s for $1.00. This ad is worth 10c on a 
50c order. Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


Dept. 7 








PHOTO FINISHING 


ONE DAY PHOTO SERVICE—Roll 8 exposures 4g, 
Roll of 12, 55c. Reprints, 5c each. High quality, giant 
size, deckle edge pictures in attractive albums, Free 





mailers. Sheffield Photo Service, Box C, _ Sheffield, 1); 
8 KING SIZE PRINTS — Beautifully finished 35 


pons. America’s Quality Photofinishers since 1920, 
Photo Service, 

PROFE h LA EMENTS from ‘photo ¢ or 
negative (returned), 20 wallets $1.00, four 5x7s $1.09 
Two oilcolor 8x10 $1.00. All 26 portraits only $2 
Portraitco PF780, Sweetwater, Texas, 


FREE! ANY KODAK ROLL develope: 
with Jumbo prints! Send 20e for postage and handling 
this ad and roll. Limit, one roll per customer. America 
Studios, Dept. |. 139, L aCrosse , Wis se. ? 


12, 50c. Processing free. Plus valuable premium cou 
Ray’ 





; La Crosse, Wisconsin 











1 and printed 





$y 


MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOK MAN 





JSCRIPTS 
Considered 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your manuscript directly, 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Twain 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleaner 
Forget digging, pumping, moving! Monthly Peptank 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mass, 
eliminates odors. Harmless to plumbing and fields. Guar- 
antee! Year's supply $4.95, postpaid. American Chemi- 
cal Products Company, Dept. North 18th St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
Remember Birthdays and 12th Wedding Anniver- 
saries (Linen). Free monogram or three letters of 
your writing or design duplicated on each. I : 
6 for $9.00; three, $5.00. Gentlemen: 6 for $ 
three 60. Low introductory offer of April ‘and 
June cancelled June 30, 1958. Send now for this 
bargain. Send Money Order or your check, 
RAMSEY’S REAL IRISH LINEN 


Dept. P, Box 895 San Antonio, Texas 


WRITE FOR F RE E ¢ ‘ATALOG. New Government 
Surplus-—-G Self-Ins paetion Books. Value over $7.00 
each. Most books $1.00 each postpaid. Choose from over 
; Sual Co., Dept. PF, E nore, California 
Pe AIN ERS! Keep brushes soft, 
container stores, cleans, 

Satisfaction guaranteed! 


Magnolia Drive, Tupelo 1, 











C-7, 532 
























ready-to-use. Air- 

preserves six brushes 
Magnolia Specialties, 721 
ssissippi. 












BUY WHOLESALE! 25,000 Nationally Advertised 
Products. Get amazing Dealer Catalogs. Complete details 
free. American Wholesalers, 1841-CE Levee, Dallas 7, 
Texas. 

FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY 
for unwed girls. Low rates. Grace 
27th, Kunsas City, _Missouri. WA 3- 

FREE SAMPLE RAZOR 
Revolutionary accomplishment. 
Weil, Dept. Box 





Seclusion sanitarium 
chroer, 4911 East 








BL ADE, from Germany 
First time in USA. Paul 
157. New York 











DON FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap and 
catch thousands. Free details. Roy Vail, La Grange 13, 
Indiana. et 











LIMITED TIME 


Send ad with exposed roll to get... 
BIG JUMBO PRINTS 
8 Exposure Rolls 25c 
12 Exposure Rolls 35c 
SENSATIONAL CUT RATE 
On Developing and Printing 
Top Professional Work — Sameday Mail Service! 


SNAPPY PHOTO SERVICE, Spartanburg, S. C. 


YOUR NAME, ADDRESS printed on 100 envelopes, 
$1.00. Retractable Pens, 30c. Womble’s, Siler C ity, N.C. N.C 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITER Bargains, $25.00 
up. Write Dixie Service, King, North Carolina. 

CIGAKETTES — Improved roller makes 20 for 9%. 
Facts free. Moberly, 817, Owensboro, Kentucky, 

HEARING AID BATTERIES at wholesale prices. es. List 
sent free. Tomco, Box 822, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 

QUALITY MERCHANDISE. Discount catalog Free. 
Sales, 17 South 9th, Sea ELOn N. C. 











































FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 50c. Roll and 
2 Pictures 65c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


KODACOLOR REPRINTS 25c 


Save over $1.00 on 8 exposure roll at $2.25. 
12 exposure roll $3.25. Guaranteed finest 
quality. Failures credited. 

Your FILM is developed only ONCE, 

Get the best from ALL COLOR. 


‘ 7 
ALL COLOR LABORATORY 
Box 24, Dept. 60 St. Louis, 
QUALITY, REAL QUALITY Jumbo prints. Sparkling 
Silver-tone, border dated. Fine roll film developing. One 
order will convince you. 8-exposure roll 40c. 12-exposure 
roll 65c. Deluxe Film Service, Box 1268-G, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


Lowest Price in South on 
QUALITY COLOR PROCESSING 
AND PRINTING 





Missouri 











KODACOLOR— 8&8 exp. roll $2.50 
12 exp. roll a” 
KODACHROME—20 exp. mounted 25 
&8 mm. roll 30 


Write for free mailers and complete price list. 
JIM DANDY, Dept. 4, Newberry, S. C. 


8x10 ENLARGEMENT 65c; two $1.00. Twenty wallets 
$1.00. Heavy paper. From one photo or negative (return- 
ed). Hammond Photo Co., Box 1103, Hutchinson 8, Kans. 

FREE 5x7 WITH 24 JUMBOS from rolls or negatives, 
or with 20 Wallets from one photo or negative. $1.00. 
Square Deal Photo, Dept. B, Hutchinson, Kansas. 

SOMETHING DIFFERENT—Soil resistant, loose leaf 
albums. Trial offer. § exposures, 40c; 12, 60c. Jim Dandy, 
Dept. 4, Newberry, South Carolina. 





















OFFICE TYPE RUBBER STAMP—Three lines $1.00. 
Fischer Service, Farmville, 4 


GOOSE FEATHERS. 


‘Vite ) a 
Box 1003, Meridian, Mi 
AGENTS—SALESMEN 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business 
of your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised Raleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than 
most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years oF 
more! Products-equipment on credit (U.S. and Canada). 
No experience needed to start. Write tox lay for full _part- 
ticulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-145-PGF, Me mphis, Tenn 


CHRISTIAN ITEMS pay you good money spare time 
Show Free Outfit to friends, neighbors, take orders for 
Religious Plaques, Ten Commandments Jewelry, Bibles 
Scripture Greeting Cards, over 30 items. Keep 40c of 
every $1.00 ordered, get Free Gifts, too. Rush name, 
address for Free Outtit. Friendship House, One Grace 
Street, Dept. 561-BM, Lynchburg, Va. a 


ccecumaanae 
INCREASE INCOME! Show friends wonderful bos 
assortments of Christmas and All Occasion greeting 
cards. Tremendous values. Low prices. Profits to 100 
plus Bonus. No experience necessary. Write for Feature 
assortments on approval, Free Sample Album of Pers onal 
Christmas Cards and Stationery. New England Art Pub- 
lishers, North Abington_ M- Mass. Bae 
SHOW THRILLING $1 Values in newest “Christmas 
Card Assortments, Stationery, Gifts. Keep up to 50¢ of 
every dollar. Big line; complete price range. No exper: 
ence needed. Get Assortments on approval; Personal 
Free; Gift Offer. Cardinal, 1400 State, 
Ci ti 



























$1 








‘ IME or full time. TN sen send 
you valuable kit of full- size famous Blair home products 
for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy orders 
Make big profits. Write Blair, Dept. ITB M, Lynchburs 
Virginia 


} MONEY 











MAKE MONEY! Take big profit orders, famous ree 
frees . . . inc luding sensational discovery—Starkrims 
Delicious Apple! Also Dwarfs, Shrubs Roses, Vines. 


Sales outfit Free. Stark Bro’s, Desk 30279, Louisians, 
Missouri. —————— 

MONUMENTS—Genuine marble and granite. Agents 
wanted for local communities. No experience necessary 
Guarantee Monument Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlante 


13, Georgia 








25 WALLET PHOTOS — Size 2%x3%, velvet finish 
from your negative or snapshot, $1.00. Owl Photo Co., 
Dept. 7-W, Weatherford, Okla. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 beautiful enlarged prints 25c; 
12, 35c. (Trial) 10 reprints 40c. Quick service. Willard’s, 
Box 2553B, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED-—% prints, 35c; 12, 45c. Jumbo 
Prints, 8, 50c; 12, 60c. Davenport Finishers, Davenport, 
Iowa 








eed 

NEW BATHROOM DEODORIZER. Hangs on = 
Banishes odors bathroom, kitchen. Lightning sele 
Samples sent on trial. Kristee 50, Akron, Ohio. __ 


AUCTIONEERING 


BE AN AUCTIONEER — Term soon. Write for en 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert S« aye : 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. Founded 19 
G.I. Training approved. 








FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT with each roll. 8 Jumbos 
40c. 12 Jumbos 60c. Smith Photos, Box 511-1, Marshall, 
Texas 

12 JUMBOS from roll developed 35c, 8 Jumbos 29c, 
with this ad only. L. Skrudland, River Grove, Ill. 

12 EXPOSURE ROLL—Jumbo Prints 55c. Same day 
service. Jet Photo, Box 119, Dubuque, Iowa. 

NEGATIVES REPRINTED 2%c each. Forty, 
Link Photos, High Point, North Carolina. 

















$1.00. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING — Term soon. Write for 





catalog. Missouri Auction School, Box 5303C2, Kansas 
City, Missouri. _—__——- 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term 500! 


Veteran approved. Free catalog. Home study course. 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. Free cate 

log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iowa. __ 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National Auction 

Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 
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BOOKS 


ELIJAH COMING Before Christ! Wonderful book 
free. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 10, Rochester 19, N.Y. 





BRUSH & WEED KILLER 


KILL SUBMERSED water weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing gear and choke irrigation 
ditches with R-H Granular Weed Rhap. Inexpensive, 
easy to use, sure results. For details write Reasor-Hill 
Corporation, Box 36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


KILL BITTERWEEDS, wild onions and dog fennel 
with R-H Weed Rhap at low cost. Will not injure 
grasses, grains, cattle, or other animals. Call your dealer, 
or write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36P, Jacksonville, 
Arkansas 

KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Brush 
Bhap. Will not injure grasses, grains, cattle, or other 
animals. See your dealer, or write Reasor-Hill Corpora- 
tion, Box 36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING—$5.00 in one hour pos- 
sible reweaving burns, tears, moth-holes. Spare-full time. 
Free details. Skil-Weave, Dept. C-597, 335 W. Madison, 
Chicago 6 














CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


FREE ‘‘DO-IT-YOURSELF”’ Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy Leather Company, Box 791 B27, Fort Worth, Tex. 


EARTHWORMS 


MONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
per 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 
$17.50. Bedrun, 3,000, $6.50; 10,000, $19.95. 
CARTER BAIT RANCH, Plains, Georgia 


650 MILLION HEART of Georgia quality red wig- 
glers ready for shipment. We ship year round guarantee- 
ing count and live delivery. Orders shipped day received. 
Shipping capacity 500,000 daily. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, 
Eatonton, Georgia. Phone 3401. 


BREEDER REDWORMS—1,000, $3.75. Spawn Red- 
worms, 5,000, $11.50. Postpaid. Oscar Sain, R-3F, 
Mocksville, North Carolina. 


NIGHTCRAWLER, REDWORM raising easy, profit- 
able. New soilless method. Write Charlie Morgan, Box 
116-H, Bushnell, Florida. 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER—‘‘How To Make $3,000 
Yearly, Spartime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-29, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 

AFRICAN GIANT REDWORMS, 100, $2.00. (Deal- 
ers quoted.) Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow Springs, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


FREE TRIAL $3.50 JAR amazing new Everly Hor- 
mone Cream for ladies over 30. Helps restore youth to 
aging skin. Try yourself, tell friends, neighbors, make 
extra money. Collect fine profit on every jar they order. 
Rush name, address for full-size jar for Free Trial. 
Blair, Dept. T27-BM, Lynchburg, Va. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on credit (U.S. and 
Canada). Be your own boss. 1,425 Dealers sold $5,000 to 
$32,000 in 1957. We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 
200 home necessities. Sales experience unnecessary. 
Pleasant profitable business backed by world-wide indus- 
try. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. G-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

WILL YOU WEAR new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You can 
make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, without 
ee Stone-Field, 532 S. Throop St., Dept. A-926, 

nicago ¢, 
































HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


FREE TO WOMEN ONLY. Be a Beauty Advisor. No 
experience needed. Make 60% profit on famous nationally 
advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends 
and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time; 
$25.00 a day full time. Later you can double your earn- 
ings by letting others demonstrate for you. Free! No 
charge, now or ever, for actual usable samples of Studio 
Girl Cosmetics. Send name on postcard to me, Harry 
Taylor, President, Studio Girl Cosmeties, Dept. 1387M, 
Glendale, Calif. 


WANT EXTRA CASH? Send your name for money- 
making Christmas Card samples on approval. Showing 
them to friends pays you as much as 50¢ to $1.25 profit 
ber item — $150.00 easy! Free Personal Album; 30th 
Anniversary Gift Offer. Midwest, 1113 Washington, Dept. 
505-8, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


LIGHTNING RODS 


LIGHTNING CAN BE CONTROLLED 


But after lightning strikes—it’s too late. Lightning 
kills, injures, destroys. You can protect your fam- 
ily, home, barn—simple and inexpensive. Approved 
lightning rod systems. Terms, details free. 


GODWIN BROS., Box 303, Salisbury, N. C. 


A PROVEN VALUABLE sales position for above 
average salesmen. Make good money selling the Lightning 
Rods bought in your county, and sold on easy terms. For 
details write Electra, Box 502, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


_UL APPROVED Lightning Rods, Materials, Installa- 
ions, Inspections, Repairs. Write for the name of your 
nearest dealer. H. H. Erwin, Box 502, Roanoke Rapids, 
North Carolina. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 


INVENTORS — Learn how to protect your invention. 
Pecial Booklet ‘‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ con- 
taining detailed information concerning patent protection 
and procedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’? form will be 
Promptly forwarded upon request — without obligation. 
Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
atent Attorneys, 827-G District National Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


INVENTORS — Information on patent procedure fur- 
pain on request, without obligation. John Randolph, 
“egistered Patent Attorney, 829 Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. 


























INVENTIONS WANTED 
INVENTORS — Don’t sell your invention patented or 


patented until you receive our offer. Write Cowgill, 
ox 298, Marion, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


New Home Study High School Course enables 
you to finish high school in your spare time. 
Write for FREE BULLETIN 
Send Name, Address, City and State 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 


1219 Texas National Bank Building 
Houston 2, Texas 





{a 
1igOMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
> tpg 61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No classes. 
Dep a. Information booklet free. American School, 
t. XB52, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teach- 
ie Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 
4-K, Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean veterans. 
For free information write Dept. No. 237, Nashville 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate 
School of Nursing, 25E78 Auditorium Building Chicago. 


STAMPS 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION Free—Includes Triangles, 
Early United States, Animals, Commemoratives, British 
Colonies, High Value Pictorials, ete. Complete collection 
plus Big Illustrated Magazine all free. Send 5c for 
postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


NEW ORANGE BLOSSOM, Extracted Honey, 4% and 
9 pound cans, $2.00 and $3.00 postpaid; 60 pound cans, 
$8.50 F.O.B. Margaret Chancey, R-2, Wauchula, Fla. 

TABLE HONEY (STRAINED) — Case 12 2%-pound 
jars, $6.00; one 60-pound can, $9.50. F.0.B. Georgia 
Bee & Honey Apiaries, Hortense, Ga. 

NEW CROP SOUTHERN Table Honey. 30-pound case 
comb honey $7.50; Strained $6.50. F.O.B. Jesup. York 
Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 


TOBACCO 


POSTPAID, GUARANTEED, Aged, Mellow, Redleaf 
chewing or ready ground smoking. 6 pounds, $3.00. 
Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

POSTPAID—Guaranteed, Redleaf Chewing, Smoking 
or Cigar Clippings, 6 pounds, $3.00. Jolley Farms, 
Dresden, Tenn. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — 1822, $5.00 Gold pay $10,000.00. 1913 
Liberty Head Nickel $4,000.00. 1894-S Dime $2,000.00. 
1876-C.C., 20c Piece $1,000.00. 1901-S Quarter $60.00- 
$500.00. 1922, 50c, $6.00-$80.00. 1885 Trade Dollar 
$1,000.00. Uncirculated Dollars 1804-1839, 1893-8, 
1895-P, 1903-0, $100.00-$5,000.00. Certain Dates: Lin- 
coln Cents before 1932, $100.00; Flying Eagle Cents, 
$500.00; Indian Cents, $140.00; Dimes before 1943, 
$300.00; Quarters before 1924, $1,000.00; Half Dollars 
before 1905, $1,000.00; Halfcents, $500.00; 2c Pieces, 
$100.00; 3c Pieces, $130.00; Halfdimes, $500.00. Hun- 
dreds of others worth $10.00-$1,000.00. Canadian Coins: 
1921, 5e¢ Silver, $100.00. 1889, Dimes, $50.00. 1875 
Quarters, $75.00. 1921, 50c, $500.00. Wanted: Large 
Cents, Gold Coins, Paper Money, etc. Know their True 
Value. Our Large Illustrated Guarantee Buying-Selling 
Catalogue, send $1.00. Purchase Catalogue giving com- 
plete allcoin information before sending coins. Catalogue 
dollar refunded on $20.00 sale. Thousands of persons have 
sold us coins. Worthycoin Corporation Incorporated 1938. 
Leaders Numismatic Quotations, K-454-C, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 

HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD, Broken Jewelry, 
Gold Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. 
Free information. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, 
Chicago 2. 








WESTERN MERCHANDISE 


SADDLES, WESTERN & ENGLISH. Send 10c for 48 
page catalogue showing 76 different saddles plus all 
types of equipment and riding wear. Saddle dealers 
wanted. H. R. Miller Saddle Co., 5904 Prospect, Dept. 
15, Kansas City, Mo. 

WELLINGTONS, JODHPURS. Handmade Western 
Boots, Ladies Handcarved Sandals. Free catalog. Ysleta 
Boots, Box 815, Ysleta 10, Texas. 

FREE CATALOG — Western Wear, Saddles, Boots, 
Leather Supplies. Silver Spur, Box 1785P16, Fort Worth, 

exas 
DON’T LET your Progressive Farmer subscription 

run out. Watch for blank ‘‘Your Subscription Has 

Expired.’’ All subscriptions stop when out. 

















Let’s Keep $1 Worth of 
Postal Cards on Hand 


It probably takes at least 10 min- 
utes’ time, on an average, to write a 
letter and prepare the envelope, 
stamps, etc., for mailing. It probably 
takes only about 2 minutes to write a 
postal card. It also probably takes 8 
to 10 cents for postage, stationery, 
and envelopes for a letter . . . while it 
takes only 2 cents for a postal card. 

Why not make it a regular habit to 
keep $1 worth of postal cards on hand, 
ready for use at a moment's notice in 
writing for the many valuable aids 


offered by our advertisers? 





e 








“Every egg guaranteed,” is the slogan of St. George egg pro- 
ducers. Here Victor Hartzog, manager; C. H. Cooler; and J. B. 
Williams, local egg producer, examine some freshly packed eggs. 


St. George Built A Co-op 


By Wilbur McCartha 


Layers are profitable only if 
you have an egg market! So rea- 
soned hard-working farmers of St. 
George, S. C. Before they started 
adding layers for additional farm 
income, they built an egg co-op. 

Practically no eggs were mar- 
keted commercially in St. George 
before their organized egg market 
began operating in 1956. Some 
farmers sold a few eggs or had 
back yard flocks. On July 1, 1956, 
the cooperative bought its first 
egg. Now it buys 250 cases, or 
7,500 dozen eggs per week. Rep- 
resenting a $200,000 investment, 
35,000 layers are bringing into 
St. George a gross income of about 
$315,000 annually. 

One of the first community 
leaders to consider layers for addi- 
tional farm income was J. B. Wil- 
liams. His two sons were study- 
ing vocational agriculture at high 
school under Claude H. Cooler, 
vo-ag teacher. Mr. Williams, a 
pulpwood dealer and farmer, 
shared his sons’ interest in finding 
a profitable enterprise for their 
supervised program in vo-ag. 


“Layers are the answer!” de- 
cided the Williams boys, their fa- 
ther, and Mr. Cooler, after much 
careful thought. They began 
traveling to egg production cen- 
ters and markets to see and gather 


helpful information for the St. 
George egg-production enterprise. 

Then Mr. Cooler began calling 
meetings of adult and young farm- 
ers interested in egg production. 
The first meetings were to stimu- 
late interest in the layer project. 
Others were devoted to the possi- 
bilities of the layer project .. . 
expense and investment required 
... breeds of chickens . . . types 
of houses .. . construction . . . use 
of cages ... sources of credit... 
equipment ... purchasing ... and 
management. 


“Now, we are trying to educate 
the public to a quality egg,” says 
Mr. Cooler. “We get premium 
prices and sell nothing but Grade 
A eggs. These eggs are packed in 
our own designed carton, and they 
have had good reception wherever 
we have sold them. Although all 
the eggs are marketed in South 
Carolina, we have not yet satu- 
rated our markets,” he said. 

Discussing the management and 
cooperation of the community in 
the project, Mr. Cooler said, “We 
have had our ups and downs, our 
disappointments as well as some 
success in our undertaking. But 
on the whole, right now it is func- 
tioning. We are selling eggs, and 
it is bringing income to our com- 
munity.” 


New Farm Leaders Needed 


“In less than a month, North 
Carolina lost three of its great ag- 
ricultural leaders,” writes Henry 
Belk, well known North Carolina 
editor, referring to Senator Scott, 
William Poe, and M. G. Mann. 
Mr. Belk adds, “Can you recall 
any other similar period of time 
when three of such great names 
went on?” And he makes a call for 
other able young men to come for- 
ward and take the vacant places. 
We quote: “But be not too sad. 
The impact of these three deaths 


is not the end. Somewhere at this 
very moment there are good and 
true and able men who will come 
forward to carry on. 

“The call even now may be 
ringing in the heart of some un- 
known farm boy going about his 
chores. The new leaders may be 
formed and nurtured in our moun- 
tains, or bred and born on the red 
hills of the Piedmont, or com- 
pounded of the broad Coastal 
Plains, but they are there. They 
will hear the voice.” 


July 1958 87 








Can Christianity 
Prevent World Disaster ? 


From the Atomic Energy Commission itself, we believe, comes 


this challenging report: “Nuclear weapons and electric power are 


symbols of the Atomic Age. On the one side, frustration and world 


destruction. On the other, creativity and the common ground for 


peace and cooperation.” 


We appeal to all Christian peoples to help 


put Humanity on the Upward Road to life and happiness. 


By CLARENCE POE, Senior Editor and Board Chairman 


The Country Preacher entered his pulpit just be- 
fore the annual revival with a message suited to 
this new era in world relations and nuclear power. 

“Many people look on this as the darkest hour 
of our time,” he said. “But if those of us who call 
ourselves Christians work—and work together as we 
should—a brighter new era for all mankind may be 
dawning. Instead of being alarmed, maybe we 
ought to be thanking God for the new powers that 
have been released and that can be used for peace- 
ful purposes. 

“From the beginning of human history, a great 
part of the people have been hungry or half-starv- 
ing. With our new powers for food production and 
distribution, there can be food in plenty for all. 

“From the beginning of history, major plagues 
such as the black plague, smallpox, typhoid, diph- 
theria, malaria, and yellow fever have brought death 
and grief to millions of families. Now science has 
conquered them, and if properly supported may 
conquer such remaining maladies as heart disease, 
cancer, and mental disease. 

“Human slavery, which once cursed a great part 
of the world, is now a thing of the past. 

“The domination of weaker peoples by great 
colonial powers is rapidly passing into history; free- 
dom has become the irresistible aspiration of op- 
pressed groups everywhere. 

“Education, which was once the privilege only 
of wealthier classes, is now regarded as the right of 
every child of every race. 

“We now have financial depressions, but our 
governments which once ignored the unemployed, 
the aged, and handicapped, now help them. 

“It is true that war threatens a great part of our 
world; but it is also true that for the first time in 
human history we have a world organization—the 
United Nations—in which nearly all nations are 
brought together for the purpose of preventing war. 
I like to repeat the opening sentences in the Charter 
of UN: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations, 

““Determined to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war, which twice in our lifetime 
has brought untold sorrow to mankind... .’ 


“All these are evidences that the Christian spirit 
is at work in the world. Now if we will only follow 
its lead, it can give us a world which should indeed 
be free from war, free from want, free from fear, 
and with freedom for every man to speak his own 
thoughts and choose his own religion. Such is the 
glorious opportunity which faces Christianity in 
1958, if it can only unite to seize it. 

“What especially cheers me,” continued the 
Country Preacher, “is the new realization of what it 
means to be a Christian. Merely to say, ‘I accept 
Christ,’ is not enough. To follow Christ and prac- 
tice His teachings is the real test. And Christ Him- 
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self said 1) that love of God and the 
love of our fellow men equally with 
ourselves must be our dominant 
motives, but that 2) these motives 
must be translated into actions such 
as He summarized in His descrip- 
tion of the Last Judgment in Mat- 
thew 25. ‘Faith, hope and love— 
these three,’ said the Great Apostle, 
‘and the greatest of these is love.’ 

“Faith was “greatly emphasized in New Testa- 
ment times, but it did not then mean a mere profes- 
sion without deeds. Christ Himself said that many 
would come to Him saying, ‘Lord, Lord,’ only to 
have Him say, ‘Depart from me; I never knew you.’ 
In the Last Judgment, neither faith nor profession 
was mentioned as being enough for admission into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Every test He mentioned 
was a test of action. There must be love and faith in 
action as expressed in service to our fellow men and 
women. And while He mentioned serving the hun- 
gry, the naked, the sick, and the stranger, these were 
but symbolic of all the whole worldwide range of 
unselfish service and helpfulness to others of which 
Christianity should be the universal expression. 

“By Christ’s declaration, love and unselfish liv- 
ing are the supreme tests of Christianity. Hate and 
selfish living are the supreme sins. 





“All too often in former times has not Christian- 
ity been presented in terms of selfishness—the desire 
to escape eternal pain and win eteral pleasure? 
How much unselfishness can we find in such a de- 
sire or motive? Rather should not every church ask 
every prospective member, “Do you promise with all 
your heart to try to love God supremely and to love 
others as you love yourself? And will you recognize 
as the final tests of your soul those described by 
Christ in the Last Judgment?’ 

“In New Testament times ‘faith’ meant just such 
action. Christians were hunted, persecuted, stoned. 
There was no social advantage in professing Chris- 
tianity or being a member of a Christian church. 
Hence faith and profession meant a dedicated life 
of truly unselfish action. I rejoice that we are again 
realizing that true faith must include such action. 

“Next I rejoice that we can unite in presenting 
to the awakening millions of Asia, Africa, and other 
regions a conception of God more likely to win them 
for Christianity. 


“Today we put Christ’s doctrine of love above 
all the theological and sectarian doctrines to which 
He gave little or no attention. We at last realize the 
danger that we may lose Christianity in an effort to 
save our sectarian or theological teachings about 
Christianity. Are these differences of any interest 
to the teeming millions that we must win if the 
world is to be predominantly Christian instead of 


predominantly pagan? Dr. E. Stanley Jones, the 
world-famous missionary to India, has given us q 
revealing truth when he says of his experiences; 
“When I first went to India, I was trying tp 
hold a very long line before the non-Christian 
world. I bobbed up and down the line fighting be. 
hind Abraham, Moses, and David, Jesus and Pay}, 
Western civilization, and the Christian church. The 
non-Christians almost invariably pitched the battle 
either at the Old Testament or at Western civiliza. 
tion. I felt the heart of our religion was being left 
out. So I shortened my line. I took my stand at 
Christ. I was a Christian—one who believes in God, 
and man—through Christ. I saw that the Old Testa. 
ment was not Christianity, but a period of prepara. 
tion for Christianity. I further saw the Bible revela. 
tion was progressive, culminating in Christ; that in 
Christ we have the final and perfect revelation in 
God. He made Himself final even in Scripture: 
“Ye have heard it said of old time . . . but I say 
unto you.” I could then do what He did—He made 
Himself the Center. Christianity is Christ.’ 


“If we are to win the nations of Asia, Africa, and 
the other regions for Christianity, must we not do 
exactly as Dr. Jones did—place Christ at the very 
center of our religion? Has not many a young per- 
son been told, “Read your Bible,’ and has turned to 
Esther, Leviticus, or Jeremiah, instead of being told, 
‘Read your Bible every day; but read most of all 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John over and over 
again to find what Christ Himself said and did? 
And remember always that He summed up all 
Christian duty in one phrase—“Love God with all 
your hearts and your neighbor as yourself,” and 
said that His final test of every soul is that given 
in Matthew 25.’ 

“Must we not also agree that the progress of 
Christianity will be halted if we say that God who 
is love and who told us to forgive our enemies (and 
even to forgive them 70 times 7), Himself permits 
the endless tormenting of His own enemies? While 
some Scripture may be quoted on both sides, is 
there not increasing acceptance of the belief that 
while sin must be punished, eternal life is the re- 
ward of the righteous and eternal death but not 
eternal torture the punishment of the wicked? 


“Finally, however, and most important of all, is 
it not the imperative duty of every Christian to try 
to save world peace both by greater Christian living 
and by helping bring the nations together in an 
early, safeguarded world disarmament? Already 
Christianity has lost in incalculable measure by not 
becoming more active and vocal during our ‘cold 
war and during the coming of atomic and nuclear 
weapons. It is appalling that we have not pro- 
claimed more earnestly David Lloyd George’s dec- 
laration that war in most cases is really ‘organized 
murder.’ Suppose war meant only that we woul 
put out the eyes of all our enemies or that we would 
slaughter all babies and children under 10 years 
old—would not our Christian denominations have 
long ago made the whole world hear their protest? 
Would not every church have proclaimed its un- 
yielding resistance to such an inhuman and ghastly 
possibility? Yet war today means tenfold greater 
horrors than either of these terrible cruelties would 
have meant. As Bertrand Russell says: “The best 
authorities are unanimous in saying that a war with 
hydrogen bombs is quite likely to put an end to the 
human race; there will be universal death—sudden 
only for a fortunate minority, but for the majority 
a slow torture of disease and disintegration.’ I am 
optimistic because I believe our Christian churches, 
ministers, and laymen will now seize the opportu- 
nity to prevent this catastrophe. 

“There is a grand old Christian hymn which 
proclaims the doctrine on which we must all unite- 
forgetting all the conflicts of sect and creed—if wé 
are to save our human race from war and the wot- 
ship of Gold instead of God—and from the ultimate 
destruction of the human race itself— 


““On Christ, the solid rock, I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand. 
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The city’s joint threat of 
unemployment and juvenile 
delinquency should make 
everybody read and reread 
Mrs. McGlamery’s letter. 


DOWN TO EARTH 


Thank God for petunias and 
salt-rising bread. 
They're so down to earth, and 
they keep my soul fed... 
I wish for my farmer each thing 
he desires— 
Good crops, and his creatures 
well fed, 
But deep in my heart I wish for 
his soul 
What I feel when I’m baking 
good bread. 
Mrs. J. B. O’Rear, 
Woodford County, Ky. 


With school out for the 
bo! summer, the question of 

how much agriculture 
should be taught in high school, 
when so many country children 
now must seek other occupations, 
is still much on our readers’ 
minds. 


My blue-eyed lass was just 
one year old this May. She is 
one of the country youngsters 
who just might love the farm and 
stay there when she grows up. 
But even if she doesn’t “stick,” 
for one reason or another, I in- 
tend to instill in her a true ap- 
preciation of farm people and 
teach her that there can be a 
harmonious relationship between 
country and city residents. In- 
deed, I'll teach her that there 
should be harmony among peo- 
ple who are interdependent on 
one another. 

Mrs. Christine Mulligan, 
Daviess County, Ky. 


Not only the schools, but all 
governmental and community 
agencies must now take stock of 
the mushrooming suburbaniza- 
tion of the open country and 
serve the people on little country 
places, not just on farms. Farm 
organizations shouldn’t be jeal- 
ous or antagonistic, for this is the 
only way for many people who 
love the land to afford the luxury 
of country life. 

Junior extension and vo-ag 
work should be broadened ac- 
cordingly. In high school, the 
shop program should be 
strengthened and more emphasis 
placed on business practices, and 
homemaking courses should not 
Snore the trend of women work- 
ing outside the home. 

Mrs. W. F. McGlamery, 
Jackson County, Fla. 


Country Voices 


As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


We sold our farm and moved to a 
double house in a mining camp. My 


husband had a-well paid job there, 
but the boys were idle. It nearly broke 
my heart to look from my window 
down a dirty street to the bridge where 
the youngsters gathered to loaf and 
stare into a dirty, -trash-filled stream. 
I began to learn the hard way what 
makes a juvenile delinquent. Our old 


land, an orchard, and plenty of berries. 
I look out across our few rolling acres 
and breathe a silent prayer of thanks 
to God that we are back in the coun- 
try—this time to stay. Mrs. W.R.S., 

Virginia. 


Best of everything, as ever, 





place was sold; but we have found 
another, an old house with a little 
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Insecticides 





New cotton 
insecticide 
wallops 
weevils and 
aphids 


Malathion kills cotton insects 
fast... yet has low toxicity 


to man and animals 


a. THE 1957 season, many 
planters discovered the best insect 
control they had ever seen. For one 
thing, they saw the ground covered 
with dead weevils. Weevils were 
knocked out with a speed and thor- 
oughness even experienced planters 
called “spectacular” and “fantastic.” 
Causing all the comment was the new 
cotton insecticide, malathion. Intro- 
duced to stop hard-to-kill weevils, mal- 
athion did much more. It slaughtered 
all weevils, quickly brought infesta- 
tions as high as 80% under control 
and kept weevils and aphids down for 
the rest of the season. 

Planters also preferred malathion be- 
cause it does not endanger man or 


animals. 


Reports from Georgia 


“Some of our growers just weren’t 
controlling weevils with the chlori- 
nated insecticides,” reports W. J. Estes, 
of the Empire Pedigreed Seed Com- 
pany, Haralson, Georgia. “Then we 





“Hard-to-kill” or “resistant” weevils and aphids are becoming a real prob- 
lem in many sections of the cotton belt. Malathion gives excellent control 
even during wet weather. It stops tough, late-season weevils too. 


“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer 

heard about malathion and added it 
to our dusts. The results were better 
than anything we had ever seen be- 
fore. We finished the season with a 
malathion program.” 

In Yatesville, Ga., H. P. Leverett 
stated that malathion controlled wee- 
vils a few hours after application. As 
for thoroughness of control he says, 
“More dead weevils were found after 
applying malathion than after any 
poison I have ever used.” At Griffin, 
Ga., Newton Crouch was also im- 
pressed with malathion’s speed of kill. 
He reported, “Control was excellent. 
I found dead weevils shortly after 
applying malathion. I’d never before 
used an insecticide that killed weevils 
that fast.” 


Controls aphids (plant lice), mites 


Besides stopping even the toughest 
weevils, malathion also gives excellent 
control of aphids (now showing re- 
sistance to chlorinated insecticides in 
some areas) and mites. Malathion, 
alone or in combination with other 
insecticides provides an effective 
approach to better all-around insect 


control. 


USDA and U.S. Public Health Service 
report on safety 


Respirators and special protective 
clothing should be used when handling 
many of the phosphate insecticides. 
They are not required when mixing 
or applying malathion because its tox- 
icity for man and animals is low. Ac- 
cording to the United States Public 
Health Service, “The toxicities of mal- 
athion... both oral and through the 
skin...is lower than that of DDT.” 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
calls it “‘one of the safest insecticides 
to handle.” Yet malathion is deadly to 
the toughest strains of boll weevils and 
other cotton insects. 


Where to get malathion 


Malathion dusts and sprays, alone or 
in combinations, are available under 
the brand names of many well-known 
manufacturers. Your insecticide dealer 
can offer you a choice and supply you 
with informative literature. 
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EDITORIAL 


To Keep Cotton Acres at Home 


The South badly needs a plan that will do a 
better job of distributing allotted cotton acres among 
growers who want and need them. 

We have a rapidly changing agriculture. Many 
farmers who formerly planted cotton are no longer 
interested in producing the crop. Some are too old; 
some are too small or too poorly financed to make 
cotton growing a success. In other instances, farms 
have been sold to lawyers, doctors, oilmen, and 
others who have no interest in growing cotton. They 
are livestock or timber producers. Experience has 
proved that a farmer who drops out of cotton pro- 
duction is reluctant to release the farm’s allotted 
cotton acres to the county committee for reappor- 
tionment. Yet in every county in the Belt, there are 
a few farmers who want to grow cotton. They need 
additional acreage to use their land, labor, and 
equipment to best advantage. 

There are certain areas, particularly in the Plains 
of West Texas and the Delta of Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, and Louisiana in which few allotted acres are 
left unplanted. Farmers in these areas may feel that 
any program that results in a larger percentage of 
the allotment being planted in the remainder of the 
state would be to their disadvantage. It is true that 
when one section of a state fails to plant a consid- 
erable percentage of its allotted acres, the section 
of the state that does plant its full allotment gradu- 
ally gains a larger percentage of the state’s total 
allotment. But the state’s total allotment gradually 
dwindles. It is just like getting a bigger share of a 
smaller pie. As you will note from this table, all 
states in our territory have lost a sizable part of their 
acreage to California, New Mexico, and Arizona 
since 1938: 


State 1938 1956 
Alabama 2,245,859 1,025,141 
Arizona 197,595 343,640 
Arkansas 2,391,384 1,424,511 
California 402,472 782,405 
Florida §3,606 36,974 
Georgia 2,171,878 903,221 
Louisiana 1,247,334 610,891 
Mississippi 2,670,604 1,646,562 
Missouri 388,055 378,055 
New Mexico LIZ 15! 179,378 
North Carolina 999,477 483,932 
Oklahoma 2.286.611 845,616 
South Carolina 1,371,088 726,193 
Tennessee 821,854 563,491 
Texas 10,019,639 7,410,893 
Virginia 57,472 17,114 


United States 27,492,529 17,391,304 


California, New Mexico, and Arizona are low- 
cost, big-yield states, and it is logical that they 
should have gained some acreage. But the trend 
has gone far enough. 


The Soil Bank will result in an even more rapid — 


loss of allotted cotton acres unless prompt action is 
taken to stop it. The acreage history of a farm is 
protected during the years (1957 and 1958) it is in 
the Soil Bank. But if there is no Soil Bank in 1959, 
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and a grower neither grows cotton nor releases his 
allotment that year, farm, county, and state will 
begin to lose acreage. Suppose a grower put 60 
acres in the Soil Bank in 1957 and 1958. He would 
still have a 60-acre allotment in 1959, if he grew 
cotton. But if he did not grow cotton in 1959 and 
did not release his acreage, the farm would lose a 
third of its acreage in 1960. And this loss would be 
passed on to county and state. 

In Texas, the state ASC committee is consider- 
ing a plan that would require a grower to make ap- 
plication each year to his county ASC committee to 
grow cotton. At that time, he would exercise an 
option to accept his allotment, ask for additional 
acreage, or release all or part of his allotment. 

Congress is also working on an idea to permit 
the sale of cotton allotments within a county. If you 
are a cotton grower and need additional acres, why 
not let your state ASC committee, your farm organi- 
zation, and Congress know you are interested? If all 
Southern states will work together, they can get 
something done. They can force an improvement in 
the distribution of allotted acres that will bring 
many more dollars to their cotton growers. 


Do You Want Progress ? 


Ir you haven’t already done so, we urge you to 
read and to study J. W. Fanning’s masterly analysis, 
page 25, of what the agricultural South of the future 
will be like. Much of the progress which he foresees 
will call for teamwork not only among neighbors, 
but by large trade and social areas or even entire 
counties. The old rural community where every- 
body farmed is fast disappearing. The new commu- 
nity in its blending of city and country calls for the 
cooperation of both. 

Every community should ask itself, “What kind 





/ 


of community do we want to be? Do we want ty 
remain merely a farming community? Had we 
rather add industry? What is a good balance be. 
tween agriculture and industry?” 

These questions won’t wait long for an answer, 
What about your young people? Are you preparing 
them just for farming? (See Romaine Smith’s “Yoy 
Should Know More About Trade Schools,” page 30,) 
There will be fewer farmers in the years ahead, but 
agriculture is more than farming. Large numbers 
of our young people should prepare to work jp 
industries and businesses that process, handle, and 
distribute farm products. Farmers should promote 
the organization and development of such rural in- 
dustries. This is one way to stay close to agriculture, 

These are questions every community needs to 
face and answer. And the best way to handle them 
is for a group of rural and urban leaders to sit down 
together, discuss them, and draw up a program of 
action. Farm people must take an active and strong 
position in rural-urban community planning. 


Let’s Size Up Candidates 


Between now and November, one of the most 
important campaigns in American history will be 
conducted. Certainly there has never been a time 
when so many great issues were at stake. We should 
like to urge every voter either to see or write the 
candidates for Congress. You need to do this to 
support ideas needed to survive in our Atomic Age. 
Here are some questions we believe you should ask 
about each candidate: 

1. Does he favor effective policies for prevent- 
ing a World War III human slaughterhouse? Hence 
all agencies for mutual good will, arbitration, and 
peace (and especially the UN) should be strength- 
ened and supported. 

2. Does your candidate realize that most mem- 
bers of the human race are ill fed, ill clad, and ill 
housed? Without world prosperity, we cannot in- 
deed have any safe prosperity at home. We should 
spend liberally to help the underdeveloped nations 
improve their education, health, and industrial fa- 
cilities. 

8. Does your candidate have a clear under- 
standing of our American farm problem and the 
need for “Equality for Agriculture”? 

4. Does your candidate realize the soundness 
and importance of that plank in our Progressive 
Farmer Platform which declares for “Fair Prices for 
Farmers, Fair Wages for Labor, and Fair Profits for 
Capital’? If one group grabs more than its share 
of the national income, both other groups will suffer, 
and the nation will lack adequate buying power 
without which no group can have real prosperity. 

5. Finally, does your candidate show a truly 
humanitarian and Christian spirit in dealing with 
the great problems of war, peace, race, and poverty? 
Without such a spirit, America may soon find itself 
overwhelmed by revolutionary outbursts from less- 
fortunate portions of the earth. 


CHANGES IN COTTON ACREAGE BY STATES SINCE 1938 
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South Lost 10,682,265 Acres 
West Gained 597,205 Acres 
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HE MODERN sun-lover loves—and follows— 
Toe modern trend toward lighter, 
less-filling food and drink. And the results 

are astonishingly slim, trim and beautiful. 


Pepsi-Cola, of course, is the favored 
refreshment here. Today’s Pepsi is never 
heavy, never too sweet. Reduced in calories, 
it refreshes without filling. Have a Pepsi— 
the modern, the light refreshment. 





to refresh without filling 
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Arizona wheat farmer Tom Howell takes a Camel break during harvest. ‘You get 
more flavor in Camels,” he says. ‘The best tobacco makes the best smoke.” The 
Camel blend of costly tobaecos has never been equalled for rich flavor and easygoing 
mildness. Today more people smoke Camels than any other brand. How about you! 


Have a real cigarette— 


have a CAME F 

















